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ENTERED AT STATIONERS* HALL. 



PEBFACB. 



The author has stated in the tale that one of his chief 
purposes in writing it is to preserve the fine dialect of 
Craggland. For his efforts to do this he helieves philolo- 
gists will thank him; hut he is not unconscious of the 
repugnance and distaste some readers possess for dialectical 
conversations in this class of literature. He does not see, 
however, when a glossary is appended, as in the present 
case, why a work of fiction should, on account of such 
conversations, he less popular. In the novels of the greatest 
master — Sir Walter Scott, Bart. — they rather add to the 
charm than otherwise. Educated readers easily understand 
them. The author's next purpose is to call the attention 
of the public to Garriton and the Upper Craigy, where, in 
a district remote from railways, there is a virgin beauty and 
loveliness unsurpassed in this British isle. The characters 
in the tale, and the plot, are not sensational; but it is 
hoped they are not devoid of interest. Another object of 
the writer is to show how envy and bigotry may affect a 
life, and how, in a professedly liberal and independent 
communion, there may exist a despotism equally as cruel 
as that which can be found in the narrowest and most 
priest-ridden sect. 
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PHILIP NEVILLE OF GAKRITON. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW DIC£IE LAMBERT AND NANNIE BECAME GONYEETED. 

'' An' God bless Mr. BJocksidge ; give him a clear sky an' 
a plain path. Let fleet o' Thee conntenance shine on him ; 
an' may he niyyer want a friend to tak hod of his hand, or 
a roof to shelter him as lang as he lives. He'll finnd rare 
bield nnder Christ's shadow, if he'll nobbnt seek it. ITannie 
an' me hev sarved Thi for thirty years, an' maer, an* we've 
niwer wanted bite nor sup yet." 

Such were some of the concluding sentences of old Dickie 
Lambert's prayer on a Saturday night in June, 18 — , He 
occupied the Scar Top Farm House, on the outside of the 
ancient village of Garriton, which is situate on the north 
bank of the Craigy, one of the swiftest and most romatiitic 
rivers of Yorkshire. The creed of his religion was that of 
"The People called Methodists," and during the time men- 
tioned in his prayer, he and his wife had been staunch and 
consistent members of that body of Christians. 

Li most religious sects there are three classes of members. 
They who constitute the first, are the thinkers and reasoners, 
who defend their belief by their tongue or their pen. Those 
who form the second, are the bigots, whose song is "The 
temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
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Lord are tee.'' The persons who belong to the third, are those 
whose preference springs more from the heart than the brain, 
more from temperament than prejudice. Of this latter class 
was Dickie Lambert ; hence the only reason which he ever 
assigned for being a Methodist, was that it was amongst the 
Methodists he was converted. 

" rd gaan to t'Chnrch down b't' t'watter-side iwer sin 
I were a bam, bat mi mind was as blinnd as a wo', an' mi 
heart as cowd as a staan," said he to me, one night in 
winter, when I had the hononr and happiness of staying 
nnder his roof. 

" Fooaks," he proceeded, " did ther varra best to git ma 
to t'chapel, bnt I niwer wad gah till an owd blacksmith- 
fellah com to preeach &ae Halifax. They said 'at he conld 
mak t'congregation laugh yah minute an' cry t'other; an' 
he could too. But when I heeard him, thaer was a bonnie 
deeal maer crying ner laughing. His sarmon was about 
* t' wrath o' t'Lamb,' an' he talked about Christ in a different 
leet frae what I'd bin used to, fer ye knaw Parson Fielding 
niwer preeached about nowt but honouring t'king, reading 
wer prayer-books, an' niwer missing gahing to t'Church 
when t'Church doors wer hoppen. 

**When I went into t'chapel I thout iwerybody was 
glooring at ma, seea I clapped ma down on a stool, in a 
comer, whar varra few could see ma, an' thaer I stopped aw 
through t'sarvice. But I wasn't lang befoor I'd to wipe mi 
^en wi mi cooat sleeve, fer it grieved me sairly to hear misel 
pictur'd so plainly, as t'blacksmith pictured ma. I thout he 
meant naabody but me, an' as he showed us t'doom o' 
t'wicked, .1 felt misel a lost man, if thaer iwer was yan, an' I 
Bud'nt a bin mich surprised if t'grund hed hoppened under 
mi feet an' swallowed ma hup. 
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" Bnt befoor t'sarmon was ower, he tolled na * t' wrath o' 
t'Lamb ' hed'nt cum'd yet, an* fer iwery yan 'at was troubled 
an' heart-brokken abont his sins thaer was hope. Then he 
cawd a prayer-meeting, an' as varra nar iwerybody 'at was 
i' t'plaace stopped at it, I stopped too ; an' my word ! what 
a meeting it was ! I'd niwer seen t'marra to 't befoor, bnt 
ye knaw I've seen monny a yan like it sin'. 

"Fonr girt strapping fellahs went hnp to t'* Penitent 
Form* an' began to roor hont fer ther lives. I wer still 
sitting i' t'comer, feeling misel a miserable sinner an' nnt 
knawing what to do. Bnt t'blacksmith fan ma hont, an' he 
didn't talk to ma a minnte befoor I brast hont a-crying like a 
bam. 

" The diwnl, howiwer, was varra thrang wi ma, an' said, 
*What will Nannie think, an' Parson Fielding, an' Mister 
Twisleton ?' Mister Twisleton was Parson Fielding's chnrch- 
warden at that time. But it was nae nse fer t'enemy to enm 
on ma i' that way. I felt 'at in a caase in which mi sonl was 
to be saaved, I mnn be freeten'd o' naabody, seea, when 
t'blacksmith hexed ma to gah to t' 'Penitent Form,' I went at 
yehnce, an' I did'nt pray lang naythnr befoor I was bront into 
liberty. Ivver sin' then I been a Wesleyan Methody to 
t'backbaan, an' I meean to be yan as lang as I live." 

After hearing this nnvamished account of the way in 
which Dickie Lambert first became connected with the 
Methodists, I desired him to inform me what kind of a 
reception Mrs. Lambert gave him when he returned home on 
the night of his sudden transition, and how it was that she 
was led to embrace the same faith as himself. 

He replied : — " Whya, as soon as I gat into t'house shoo 
said, * Thow's a bonnie fellah ! Betty Thwaite's just bin here, 
&ae t'Low Sykes, to tell ma 'at thow's bin makking a cawf 
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o' thisel at t'Methody Chapel, an' I wer to expect thi cuming 
haam wrang o' thi heead, fer shoo'd seen thi hersel knocking 
a bench wi thi nduf an' rocking thisel back'ards an' for'arda 
wi thi een shnt, an' at saam time shonting hont aw max o' 
things 'at it was a shaam to heear. Shoo was seea pnt abont 
'at shoo conld'nt stop onn j langer, an' ran off at jehnce to let me 
knaw on it. I nivver was seea vexed i' mi life, Dickie, niwer !* 

" Shoo went on i' t'saam way fer a gay while, an' then I 
said, * The Lord hev mercy on baath Betty Thwaite an' thee, 
Nannie, an' give ynh to see yersels as I seen mysel ; then ye'B 
knaw better ner to finnd fant wi' f ooak gitting converted, as I 
bin doing. I that i' me to neet 'at I niwer hed i' mi life 
befoor. I'se so happy 'at I conld varra nar lonp ower a five- 
barred yett, an' I'se sewer naythnr thee ner me 'U iwer rue 
t'day 'at t'blacksmith com to Garriton/ 

" Shoo then began agaan, an' said, 'I doant like t'Methodies, 
Dickie; ther nont but a lot o' rogues an' hypocrytes. Look 
at owd Jim Hird 'at lives hup at t'Beggarmonds. Was thaer 
iwer a bigger owd cheeat ner he is P Them beeas 'at thou 
bout on him at Bibbleton fair wer t'poor'st lot 'at iwer com 
to t'Scar Tqp Farm. Two on 'em thou sell'd, efler thon'd hed 
'em fer six months, fer less ner what thou gav fer em, an' 
yan on 'em deed i' t'Scar Pastur ; whal t'lile heifer 'at wer 
milking now doesn't give hauf as mich milk as shoo sud do.' 

" In answer to this, I hexed her if Jim Hird could help 
things happening like that ; fer how could he tell how t'beeaa 
wad turn hout ? Besides, I said, ' Fooaks hev hed beeas o' me 
that hev done no better.' 

" Shoo then said, ' Say nae maer ; I doant want to hear 
thi talk. Come an' git thi supper at's bin waiting for thi till 
it's cowd ;' an' as I drew hup to t'taable shoo look'd as foul as 
thunner. 
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" Efter a time shoo brak hont afresh about how grieved 
wer landlord wad be, an' a lot maer fooaiks ; and went on 
sich ' a gaat about 'em as ye nivver heesird, till at last I 
fiaid, * ]!Tannie, it's nae use flighting ma like this. Monny a 
time I've cum haam frae t'Black Horse an' t'Devonshire 
Arms as drunk as a wheel, an' thou's niwer said a word to 
me ; yet to-neet, becoss I'se tum'd a Methody, thou's fit to 
poo mi een hout, when, at t'saam time, I bin maade a bran 
new man, an' intends to treeat thee better, an' to leead a 
happier life ner I've iwer done befoor.' 

" Shoo answered, * Time '11 prove it, Dickie ; time '11 
prove it.' 

" ' It sal prove it,' I said ; an' wi' that, heving finished mi 
poddish, I went an' fetched t'Bible firae t'book-case,. an' hop- 
pen'd it at t'forty-eighth Psalm, which I read reet through, 
hee hup, an' then I knelt ma down, an' began to pray i' mi am 
house fer t'first time. It was a girt task, but I gat through 
it better ^er I'd expected I sud, an' when I gat hup I dis- 
cuver'd 'at Nannie hed gaan on her knees, too, an' hedn't 
left 'em, an* was sobbing like a penitent. As soon as I knew 
it, I shouted, * Praise the Lord ! He's boun to put thi on to 
t'Rock, Nannie.' 

" My beginning to pray on mi am harstun hed bin too 
mich for her, an' hed brout her to. But wi aw mi talking to 
her an' praying for her shoo didn't, as we Methodies say, 
git * brout through ' that neet. I tued wi her fer a lang while, 
but t'neet efter shoo went to bear t'blacksmith hersel, an* 
was t'first to gah t'Penitent Form, when t'preeaching was 
ower; an t'Methody chap^ soon rang wi her shouting 
* Alleluia!' wi a voice as Strang as onny at was i' t'place. 
As fer misel, I thout it was a miracle, an' wasn't wrang 
naythur, fer naabody hed hed maer to say about t'Methodies 
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an' ther revivals ner Nannie. Saam neefc, howiwei*, at shoo 
was so glokken'd at me gittin' saaved, shoo was brokken down 
hersel, an' t'neet efl^r shoo was aable to sing t'saam sang as 
me. Bnt thaers nont like t'power o' God, sir, an' Christ '11 

saave onnyboddy." 

> 

While Dickie Lambert gave me the history of his wife's 
conversion I felt as deeply interested as when I heard that of 
his own. I knew that nothing had ever come across the 
threshold of their house that had in the least dimmed the 
light or lessened the joy that began to shine into their 
dwelling on that, to them, the most memorable period of 
their lives ; and as I listened to the simple but touching 
strains in which the commencement of their new life was 
described, fresh impulse and vigour were given to that life 
which was already throbbing in my own heart. 

Dickie Lambert further informed me that Parson Fielding 
and Mr. Twistleton never forgave him for leaving the Church 
of England. Previous to his conversion the former was in the 
habit of visiting him twice or thrice a week to enjoy the 
Inzury of a pipe and a pleasant chat, but after that event he 
never placed a foot within his house again ; and as for the 
latter, so great was his repugnance to Dickie Lambert as a 
Methodist that he would have no more dealings with him, 
either in fair or market. "But this," said Dickie, "niwer 
fashed ma a bit. I didn't goam it ; an' Nannie hed t'saam 
pluck as me, fer we knew it wadn't do to be chicken-hearted 
if we meant to keep on." 
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OHAPTEE IL 

DICKIE LAMBBBT'S QUEST AKD A TILE ABOUT PHILIP. 

Mr. Blocksidge, who was speoiallj referred to in prayer 
on tlie night from which onr story commences, was the son 
of Mr. Timothy Blocksidge, of Damfield, near Bockboro% 
He receiyed his early training at the Grammar School of that 
place, which has been rendered famons by many of its pnpils 
becoming in afber life distingnished both for their piety and 
learning. Then he stndied nnder an Oxford professor, after 
which he was articled to a lawyer in London. There he 
passed snccessfnlly and rapidly ihrongh every grade necessary 
to fit him for the profession which had been chosen for him i, 
was early placed on the EoUs, and was now residing in the 
town of Hopton, where, for one so yonng, he had met with 
a large share of pnblic patronage. 

Hopton is a place of some note, being the capital of the 
district in which it is situated, and possessing a very ancient 
castle and church, the former of whidi was the chief seat of a 
renowned Korman family, and the latter one of their places 
of interment. The castle, after enduring several sieges, ia 
still entire, and the church has been restored with great taste 
and at considerable expense. 

The young lawyer had often been invited to the Scar Top 
Farm House, but this was the first visit he had paid it, and 
so much did he enjoy the warm hospitality and quaint 
humour of his host, that it was not likely to be his last. But 
he was no Methodist, being, though brought up to the Ghurch 
of England, a Nonconformist of the advanced school, and 
already one of the most prominent members of Hopton 
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OoDgregational Clinrcli, for I believe that is the name by 
whicb it is known now, tbe former one of "Independent" 
having become obsolete. Yet Mr. Blocksidge conld not but 
admire the native simplicity and godlike earnestness of both 
Dickie and Nannie Lambert's piety, and had the good sense 
not to obtrude upon them his opinions, knowing that to have 
done so wonld only have confnsed and perplexed them. 

This was the third day that had passed since his arrival, 
and Dickie Lambert had been bold enongh to name him in 
his prayer each time they had bowed together at the family 
altar. It was indeed his cnstom, during the performance of 
that sacred duty, to mention his household one by one, and he 
never excepted his visitors. 

After they had risen from their knees, and the servants 
Jiad retired to their own quarters of the house, Dickie asked 
Mr. Blocksidge what place of worship he thought of attending 
on the morrow, saying at "the same time — " As ye'r nut yan o' 
our mak o' f ooak, ye'll varra likely be gahing to t'chapel 'at 
belahgs to yer am set. It's i* t'lang looan 'at leads hup frae 
t'Square, at t'boddam o'Garriton." " No," said Mr. Block- 
sidge, " Though I do not altogether believe in the saying, 
* When you are in Rome do as Rome does,' I am inclined for 
once to act upon the principle contained in it, so, if you have 
no objection, I will accompany Mrs. Lambert and you to the 
Wesleyan chapel." 

f " I'se rardy pleeased," said Dickie Lambert, " to hear yuh 
say seea, fer thaer's yan boun to preeach 'at '11 fairly cap yuh. 
He's nobbut a young 'un, but we've varra few i* t'Circuit 'at's 
fit to hod canle to him. Parson Bullyclog put him on t'Plan 
three months sin, an' he's bin, sin then, aw through t'daal, 
iwery plaace 'at he's hed to gah to, being crammed full, lang 
befoor t'sarvice time." 
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" It's ivvery word true," said Nannie, who had taken np a 
half-finislied stocking, and was knitting away at an extraor- 
dinary rate, being a woman who never allowed herself, what 
she called, " an idle minnte." 

" Philip Neville's as gradely a lad," she continued, " as 
onny i' Qurriton, an' I oUns said 'at he's maade fer snmmat 
better ner to hanle a pick an' a shool." 

Mr. Blocksidge replied — ** I am very glad to hear it, Mrs. 
Lambert, and I hope yonr expectations concerning him will 
be fully realised." 

Nannie answered — " Nae fear about that ; I knaw to mich 
on him to be mistaan. He tuke to reading befoor he was 
hout of his petticuts, an' when his mother hed nout for him to 
do, he oUus hed a book in his hand. Shoo tell'd ma, hersel, 
t'other day, 'at he studied seea hard 'at shoo was flayed he 
wad kill hissel. Tuh may guess ho-w he's gitten on, when I 
tell yuh, 'at he knaws maer ner aw 'lads i' Garriton, an' he's 
hed less hedication ner onny 'em. But it's a true saying, sir, 
*If thaer's nout in 'em, yuh can hev nout hout on 'em.' 
Nobbut look at Peter Ashton's lads, o' t'Raikes House ; they've 
gaan to t'school aw their lives, an' ther nout but dunder- 
heeads yet. Our Dickie wanted yan on *em to cum to 
measure him a bit o' land, an' he did'nt knaw how to do it. 
But Philip Neville did it as reet as onny surveyor could o* 
done it." 

Nannie, who loved Philip as though he had been her own 
son, seemed disposed to go on in the same eulogistic strain, 
but on her husband remarking that Mr. Blocksidge must be 
desirous of retiring for the night, put aside her work, 
and lighting a candle, which she fixed in an antique brass 
candlestick, said — "It's nut me 'at'U keep him hup onny 
langer then." 
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" Stop, stop," said Dickie, ** I didn't meean tM to be in 
that hnny, but then was gitting into thi owd gaat o' rtmning 
other lads down to raise Philip." 

Nannie justified herself by saying — "Whya!" an' they 
desarve it ; fer when is it *at iwer they've a crood word for 
him ? He's mn efter ivvery weer else ; bnt thaers a lot i* 
Garriton 'at can't bide to see him becoss he's so mich better 
ner thersels, an' they wad like to treead him nnder ther feet 
if they conld. He's a poor man's son, Dickie. If he'd bin 
yan o' Sqnire Clegg's sons, they'd o' carried him o' ther 
shonders." 

To these remarks her hnsband replied — "I knaw aw 
abont it, Nannie ; but it's nae use telling it to Mr. Blocksidge. 
He'll hear Philip hissel to-mom, an' then he can pass on him 
his am judgment." 

"And that I trust will be charitable," said Mr. Block- 
sidge ; and after bidding his host and hostess a hearty good 
night, retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

A 8T7NDAT MOBKING's WALK. 

Mr. Blocksidge was one who believed in being " np in 
the morning early," and was therefore astir the next day 
by the time the farm servants were calb'ng the cows to their 
nsnal milking-stands ; and he did not forego his accnstomed 
walk althongh it was Sunday, for he looked npon Nature 
as being a powerful auxiliary to devotion. As he descended 
the steep declivity upon which the Scar Top Farm House 
is built, he was enamoured with the scenery that was 
spread out before him ; each morning as he came down the 
same road he had stopped nddway to gaze at it, and he did 
the same now. 

There was Grarriton, on a natural terrace, at his feet, 
shrouded in the golden sunlight ; below it was the beautiftil 
Craigy, bounding along like a roe pursued in the chase ; to 
the right were gigantic woods of the olden time; beyond 
them rugged limestone ranges, upon whose grey heights grey 
clouds were couched; directly in front of him, between a 
break in the hills, there stretched away a verdant strip of 
oountiy, famous for many a feudal fight ; and to the left there 
was a landscape of green knolls, flowery dells and pleasant 
re&shes of pasture land, here and there studded with ancient 
oaks, the whole being closed in with heathery fells. 

It was impossible for Mr. Blocksidge to look on such a 
prospect ^thout being entranced. He not only loved Nature 
but did so to the very highest degree, and with an ardency 
that is seldom equalled. He might indeed have been a child 
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of her own rearing. To see him gaze npon a landscape and 
to hear him descant upon its various features of beauty, you 
would have thought that his very soul and life were wedded 
to her praise. Possessed of the finest susceptibilities, the 
noblest feelings, the sublimest faculties and the highest tastes 
of the poet, he was more fitted to be a follower of Appollo 
than of Themis ; therefore, though it was his lot to be bound 
to the service of the latter, the former engaged as large a 
share of his attention as the circumstances of his profession 
would allow him to give, and, until this very day upon which 
he fell in love with a certain young lady of the neighbourhood 
he was visiting, Nature had ever been the subject of his song. 

He was now filled with a higher inspiration than usual, 
and was tempted to recline himself for a short time on a crag 
wet with dew, which jutted out of the ground close by to 
where he stood, and give expression to his feelings in verse, 
when, suddenly bethinking that to be seen by his host active 
with his pencil on the Lord's Day might give that worthy 
and simple-hearted creature — ^who, while he might sanction a 
walk on such a day, would not, perhaps, think so well of 
writing upon it — an unfavourable impression of his religious 
character, he continued his descent to Gurriton. 

There he was saluted by several angry curs that seemed 
inclined to do something more than bark, but on a rough- 
looking farmer, who had a large milking-can upon his head, 
shouting at them with a gruff voice to biing them to order, 
they skulked off their several ways without any further molest- 
ing him. 

After leaving Garriton, he met at at the junction of 
two roads WiUiam Neville, Philip Neville's father, who was 
out like himself for the purpose of holding communion with 
Nature and her God. 
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Mir. Blocksidge was the first to speak, and on finding his 
unknown companion to be affable and pleasant, decided 
not to break the acquaintance so casaallj begun. He there- 
fore continued to walk along with him, making at the same 
time remarks complimentary to the district, each of which 
set William Neville's face all a-glow with delight, for never 
did a man have greater love for the place of his birth than he 
had for his native vale. 

A poor tradesman of a country village, he was nevertheless 
a person of moderate intelligence^ and had as fine tastes as 
any other man in Qarriton. And while he loved his native 
valley of the Craigy, he also loved the dialect which he had 
been taught to speak on his mother's knee, and always made 
it the medium of his thoughts, which thoughts, flovmig through 
such a channel, always remind me of the river by whose side 
he Hved, in which the ruggedness of the course and the purity 
and force of the waters combine to give a glory which none 
can resist. The vernacular of Graggland is no slang dialect ; 
it has fewer offensive and vulgar terms than any I know, being 
composed of good, strong, noble old Engh'sh of the times of 
Chaucer and Wickliffe ; and one of the purposes I have in view 
in writing this tale is to preserve it in its purity before the 
large influx of strangers into the district renders it impossible 
to do so. 

As the two passed along a lark rose from the deep grass 
of a rich meadow, and soared high into the heavens, sending 
forth the sweetest gushes of music. They stopped to listen 
and to moralize until its song was over. Then they came to 
a stile on their lefb, which they crossed, and, following a foot- 
path, were soon by the side of the Craigy. 

" Ye'll nut see a watter like this onny weer," said William 
Neville. 
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** No," replied Mr. Blocksidge. " ThoagH I am nob insen- 
sible to the charms of other rivers in the connty, among the 
chief of which I rank the crystal Stanner, npon whose verdant 
banks I spent my boyhood, I most nevertheless confess that 
those of the Oraigy exceed them all." 

," Iwerybody says t'saam, excepting wer am town's fooak, 
an' they're capp*d at me makking so mich to do ab'ont it as I 
do, an' as fer t'scenery, they nivver nooatice it hauf as mich 
as it desarves." 

" Local beauty is like local talent, sir. Distance lends 
enchantment to most things, and we ofben go ont of onr 
way and sacrifice expense for objects which are inferior to 
those that are close at hand, and which we may feast onr 
eyes npon for nothing." 

After passing through several fields they reached a 
craggy height which overlooks the river, and there they 
stood for awhile in silence, gazing down npon the mshing 
waters. 

William Neville at last remarked, "This is yan o' my 
f avouryte spots. I nivver hardly tak a walk bnt I come here. 
Ynh see that girt staan thaer, nnder that cat-ha'-tree. I 
rowled it thaer misel a purpose fer me or onnybody else to 
sit on. I've cum here for ower forty years, an' isent tired 
o' t'plaace yet. Thaer's new grandur to see in it ivvery time, 
an' I ollus think to hear t'watter makking sich a noise, an' to 
see it derling away down frocks an' ower crags is ommost 
as good as a sarmon. Dear owd Graigy's preached to ma 
monny a fine lesson i' mi time, an' fooaks sud nivver be aboon 
laming frae Natur. This is weer Billy Dinsdale misses it. 
He's as good a man, I believe, as onny man i' Garriton, but 
he's yan o' them 'at finnds faut wi' me coming out to view 
Natur. He says it's too mich like t'world — it sawurs 
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o' t'camal mind, an' weeans t'sonl frae better things ; but mi 
am experience hes proved this nut to be true." 

Mr. Blocksidge answered, " And so has mine. A religion 
that wonld condemn ns for viewing with admiration and 
delight the works of the Eternal God, * Who hath made every- 
thing beantifnl in his time,' is both ignorant and narrow, and 
altogether ont of harmony with that of the sacred Scriptnres, 
in which we read ' All Thy works praise Thee.' " Then he 
quoted about a score of lines from Cowper, beginning with — 

Nature is but a name for an effect^ 
TV^hose cause is God, 

and concluding with 

One Spirit^His 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows'* 
Bnles nniversal Nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain 
Of his unrivalled pencil. 

God was verily present to both of them, as they looked 
now on the rolling and dashing river below, and on the rocks 
and trees which overshadowed it, and then on the richly- 
decked ground around them, and the glory-lit sky above. 
The pearly dew was yet in the cup of every flower, glittering 
on every leaf, and causing each blade of grs^B to stoop, as if 
in prayer, with its weight; but under the warm light of 
Phoebus it would soon evaporate. Butterflies of almost every 
hne were coming out of their hiding-places and preparing 
for flight ; birds were seeking to excel each other in their 
outbursts of song, and the whole air was laden with the 
sweetest perfume. 

Passing on a little further up the valley, they came to a 
long narrow plain which ran along their side of the Craigy, 
and was studded with myriads of living gems. To the right 
of the plain the ground rose abruptly to the height of one 
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hnndred and fifty feet^ and that on the other side of the 
river, right from the water's edge, to the same altitude. On 
looking wp the valley, the Craigy seemed to flow ont of the 
hills, and on looking doton it appeared to have no ontlet, and 
as if its waters mnst needs fall into the earth. 

" I could hardly wish," said William Neville, "for a better 
temple to worship in ner this." 

The place seemed as if designed by Nature for solitary 
musing and devotion. The river, divested of its usual viva- 
cious character, flowed smoothly and silently along ; the very 
breezes seemed to consider the spot too sacred to be dis- 
turbed ; the feathered tribe was mute ; nothing could be 
heard but the tread of their own feet, and as they proceeded 
in their wcdk each felt as if he breathed in the calm of 
Eternity itself. Understanding each other's feelings they 
separated for awhile, and on meeting again Mr. Blocksidge, 
who was overcome with emotion, put forth his right hand, 
and taking that of William Neville, said — "Thank God I 
I have at last met with a father and a brother, a person — ^as I 
have proved this morning — ^who can read and understand the 
language of Nature, and who can feed his piety by contem- 
plating her glories. I have known a few men in the world 
who could give her a fair meed of praise, but I never met 
with one who could enter so thoroughly into her heart and 
spirit as you." 

"Whya!" said William Neville, "When I see a fine plaace 
I admire it, an' I like other fooaks to do t'saam. I've a love 
fer flowers, an' trees, an' green fields. I'se varra fond too o' 
clinmiing hup hills an' scars, an' of beholding girt watterfa's 
an' nice rivers, an' Natur ollus puts ma into good moods, but 
as fer knawing her as some fooaks do I sal nivver be aable." 

Mr. Blocksidge replied — " I only wish there were more who . 
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knew her in the same waj, and admired her to the same 
degree, and I can assure yoa nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to have you as mj companion every time I take 
my walks about Ghirriton.*' 

To this William Neville said — " Nearly iwery morning I 
tak t'saam rooad, but Tse oUus sooner on a wharter-day ner on 
a Sunday, an' if yuh wad like to hev ma wi yuh, I sail be 
gladder wi yower company ner ye'll be wi mine." 

They then retraced their steps to Oarriton, still conversing 
upon matters relating to Nature, but chiefly from a religious 
point of view. In the Square they shook hands and parted, 
each feeling much refreshed both in body and spirit, and I 
imagine that there were few in Garriton who had spent the 
early hours of the day in a more profitable manner. Mr. 
Blocksidge reached the Scar Top Farm House just in time for 
breakfast^ and during that repast learnt for the first time who 
was the stranger he had so fortunately met. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PHILIP Neville's fibst sermon in gasriton. 

Weslejan Methodism was introduced into the best known 
parts of Yorkshire about one hundred and fortj years ago, 
through the pious labours of Wesley himself and those whose 
names are among the most conspicuous and glorious in con- 
nection with that greatest of religious moTements in modem 
times. But it was somewhat later before it penetrated into 
the less populous and more secluded districts, generally known 
as The Dales. 

Methodism was not folly established in tiie upper por- 
tion of the yalley of the Graigy, containing one market 
town and many small ' villages, till near the close of the 
last century, when the pioneers of the Wesleyan body 
had for some time planted their standard in most of the 
places round about. There is an account of Garriton 
being visited by Wesley when on his way to a neighbour- 
ing town, and tradition still points out the stone upon 
which he stood, during the jeers of the people, to deliver 
his discourse; but others, who are ^'remoter stars" in the 
history of Methodism, were the means of commencing the 
cause, which in Oarriton still exists and flourishes. Bichard 
Neville (Philip Neville's grandfather) was one of the first 
to give them entertainment. At last they resided at his 
house altogether, and called it their home. There are two 
rooms in it, which to this day bear names indicative of the 
uses to which they were devoted. One is called " The Pro- 
phet's Parlour," and the other " The Prophet's Chamber." 
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Eacli trayelling preacher stationed at Gkuriton at that time 
possessed a. horse, and Bichard Neyille found his animal 
stabling and pasturage free of charge. 

And never did a place need the ministrations of earnest^ 
godly men more than Gkuriton. It was the largest village in 
the vallej, having a population of over one thousand people ; 
there was no church nearer than a mile ; its inhabitants had 
become notorious throughout all Craggland for their bare- 
faced villany and blackguardism ; it was likewise known to 
<»ntain the abodes of several highwaymen and darmg 
burglars, who were a terror to the district; and one of 
the last men — if not the very last — that was gibbeted 
in England for crime, paid the forfeit for his deeds in 
Oarriton Wood. * 

But under the salutary influence of Methodism the 
morals and customs of the place became almost entirely 
changed; and about eighty years ago the present Wesleyan 
Chapel, which will hold over five hundred people, was 
erected. And now there is not a more chapel-going people 
in her Majesty's empire than those of Gkuriton. They go 
to their different temples in troops ; every house contri< 
butes its moiety, and punctuality is there rendered as con- 
spicuous by its presence as in most places it is made visible 
by its absence. 

On the morning upon which Philip Neville was to preach 
the Wesleyan Chapel was a greater centre of attraction than 
usual. He had never been heard in G-arriton before, and his 
Mends were very anxious as to how he would master the 
occasion, while his enemies were wishful to see him, as they 
worded it, " mak a mess on't." '^ It wad help," they said, 
'^ to tak t'pride hout on him, an' to bring him down into his 
reetplaace." 
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The whole of the preyions week had been spent bj Philip 
in preparation, and for nearly two nights his eyes had not been 
closed in sleep. Many were the tears he had shed and manjr 
the prayers he had offered; many also the tears which had 
been shed for him and the petitions which had been breathed 
to Gt>d on his behalf by one who loved him as only a mother^ 
can love. And Dickie Lambert had not for several days offered 
a prayer mthont mentioning his name. This Sabbath morn- 
ing he prayed for him more fervently than ever, and rose from 
his knees with the assurance that if God was for him He wa9 
more than all that could be against him, and would be sure 
to help him through. 

It was a pleasure to see the old man, with Mrs. Lambert 
on one side df him and Mr. Blocksidge on the other, as he 
came down the Scar Side from his home to his accustomed 
place in the sanctuary. While he was a good type of a quiet 
country farmer, he was also a true representative of that class 
of Methodists which was more common in the last generation 
than the present. 

He was apparelled in drab breeches, a drab waistcoat, and 
a drab coat, all, of course, of the very oldest shape, and adorned 
with brass buttons. In winter he protected his calves and 
feet with drab gaiters, but in summer he wore only the stone- 
coloured stockings knit by his industrious wife, and made of 
their own home-spun wool. His hat was black, or, at least, 
should have been ; it was also low-crowned, and had a large- 
'' flipe " or brim. In his right hand he carried a black-thorn 
stick, which he had obtained out of the Scar Wood, and as ha 
walked, he stooped a little in his gait. In stature he was 
nearly si^ feet ; his limbs were large and muscular ; his chest 
deep and broad ; his face frdl and fair ; and his countenance 
shone with Christian happiness and love. 
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In person, Nannie Lambert contrasted yerj mucli with 
iier husband, being weakly in appearance and diminutiye in 
size. What she lost in these particulars was, however, com- 
pensated for in the strength and vivacitj of her spirit and the 
largeness of her heart. 

Mr. Blocksidge, who was dressed in the best modem style, 
possessed a handsome form and a gentlemanly bearing. The 
<x)mplexion pf his skin and hair was dark ; his yoice was 
eilYern in its tones, and his speech fluent ; while an analysis 
of his character led to the conclusion that, if he had not been 
bom great, he would achieve greatness. 

When the three took their seats in the house of Gh)d, 
Philip Neville had not yet entered the pulpit, but, on looking 
Tound, Mr. Blocksidge saw that the chapel was well filled. 
There were persons present, as he afterwards learnt, 
belonging to all the denominations of Gkirriton. One Mr. 
Septimus Fairey was there who had always been under- 
stood to be a most rigid Churchman. His presence, 
therefore, created no little surprise. He had somehow taken 
to like Philip, and was desirous to show himself openly 
his friend. 

Suddenly the eyes of the congregation were turned to the 
pulpit, into which the youthful preacher was ascending, and 
•several motherly old Christians, with " spectacles on nose,*' 
involuntarily exclaimed, " The Lord bless him," to which 
Dickie Lambert and several more said, " Amen." 

Then began in the orchestra the customary screwing up 
and scraping of fiddles, the resining of bows, the turning over 
of the leaves of tune-books, and the allotment to the members 
of the choir of their several parts. 

Precisely at the time appointed to commence the service, 
Philip Neville rose, and gave out with a clear and distinct 
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TOice the hymn on page two hundred and sixiy-seyen of the 
Wesleyan Hymn Book, of which were simg the f oUowing- 
Terses: — 

Shall I for fear of feeble man, 
The Spirit's course in me restrain ? 
Or, undismay'd in deed and word. 
Be a tme witness for my Lord ? 

Shall I, to soothe the unholy throng, 
Soften Thy truths, and smooth my tongue. 
To gain eiurth's gilded toys, or flee 
The cross, endured, my Gkd, by Thee ? 

The loTC of Christ doth me constrain 
To seek the wandering souls of men ; 
With cries, entreaties, tears to save, 
To snatch them from the gaping grave. 

For this let men rerile my name ; 
No cross I shun, I fear no shame : 
All hail reproach ! and welcome pain ! 
Only .Thy terrors, Lord, restrain. 

My life, my blood, I here present, 
If for Thy truth they may be si>ent ; 
Fulfil Thy sovereign counsel. Lord ! 
Thy will be done. Thy name adored! 

Give me Thy strength, O Gk)d of power ; 
Then let winds blow or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witness will I be ; 
'Tis fix'd ; I can do all through Thee ! 

These bnming words, though not altogether fitted for a 
mixed congregation to join in singiag, were yet the real 
language of Philip Neville's heart, and in this respect were 
appropriate. He had, indeed, offered himself ''a Hying 
sacrifice" on Gbd's altar; dedicated the whole of his being to 
the service of heaven. But as Mr. Blocksidge gazed upon 
the young and slender form that stood in the pulpit, he not 
only felt fearful of the issue, but doubted the wisdom of 
raising to such a sacred, solemn and responsible position, one 
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whose years were so few. He viewed, however, with pleasure 
and hope the personal capacities and excellencies which in the 
yoathftiljpro^^ were manifest. 

The effect of the hymn was electric. Philip's friends and 
well-wishers were raised at once to the highest pitch of 
excitement, while his enemies were cowed iifto the dust. 

Next came the prayer, and it was accompanied with all 
that demonstration of feeling, which, among the Methodists^ 
is so common; sometimes the noise was so excessive that 
Philip's voice conld scarcely be distingnished, and this pre- 
vented Mr. Blocksidge from deriving, for the time, that profit 
which he otherwise wonld have done. The expressions and 
ejacnlations which predominated were "Glory," "AUelnia," 
" Send the power. Lord," " Lord help ns," and the words of a 
thin-faced and yeUow-skinned old woman, called Peggy 
Howarth, who contlnnally shouted out " Let's hev a shakking 
amang t'dry baans." 

As soon as the prayer was over the choir chanted one of 
Charles Wesley's beautiful hymns; then Philip read the third 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, after which was 
sung the well-known hymn of Isaac Watts, which commences 
with ihe words " When I survey the wondrous cross." 

During the singing of the concluding lines Philip sat down 
in the pulpit, rested his right elbow on the pulpit ledge, and 
began to rub his forehead with his hand. He was collecting 
his thoughts and silently asking for the Spirit's aid. 

When the singing ceased and all was still, Philip rose and 
announced as his text the sixteenth verse of the chapter he 
had read, and mthout the smallest evidence of any want of 
courage eommenced to preach upon it, 

I have a distinct recollection of him at that time. I have, 
moreover, his portrait, taken in the same month and presented 
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to me by Hmself. He was in his seventeenth year, was rather 
tall and light complexioned. His hair was silky and inclined 
to cnrl. His head and face were small, but his brow was well- 
proportioned, and his other features also were attractive ; his 
eyes were especially quick, bright and piercing, and their 
colour was a bluish grey ; while his mouth was expressive of 
determination and spirit. He had also, which was rather 
wonderful for a person so delicately constituted, a voice of 
considerable compass and power. Over this he had not then 
attained sufficient control. That he was endowed with extra- 
ordinary genius Mr. Blocksidge soon had proof. . But not 
having had, as Mrs. Lambert had informed him, the 
advantages of proper culture, Philip was, of course, sometimes 
ungrammatical and illogical. This did not, however, interfere 
with the impression made upon the mind of Mr. Blocksidge 
by the sermon. The tale of Divine Love which it told went 
'right home to his heart, and he saw that it went to the hearts 
of many of the congregation besides. All listened with rapt 
attention, and if all did not admire the preacher all were 
astounded at the way in which he was able to deliver his 
message. The majority was convinced that Philip Neville 
was destined to fulfil some great mission or do some g^eat and 
nughty work. 

I could furnish you with the sermon in full, but as the 
effect of it could not possibly be the same as when it was first 
delivered, I will forego the pleasure. 

When the service was over Dickie Lambert met Philip as 
he came down the aisle from the pulpit, and said " God bless 
thi, lad ! thou's done thi wark like an officer." 
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CHAPTEB V. 

A SECRET AUDITOB. 

Philip Neville had one more auditor than he was aware of. 
This was Parson Btdlyclog, who, not having an " appointment" 
that momiDg, had left his honse by a back way and secretly 
•entered the vestibule of the chapel for the purpose gf hearing 
the youth for himself; not, however, with the most friendly 
and honourable intentions, for though he had consented, on 
the recommendation of the Local Preachers' Meeting, to place 
Philip's name upon the Circuit Plan, he had even then con- 
ceived an antipathy against him, and was now greatly jealous 
of his increasing popularity. 

As a rule, the ministers of the Wesleyan body take a warm 
and deep interest in the young men of their congregations, 
and delight in giving them all necessary instruction and 
guidance. They feel il; to be no small portion of their work 
to encourage self-culture and holy ambition, most of them 
having themselves known by hard experience the difficulties 
those who have been reared in the midst of poverty — ^and have 
in consequence had but few intellectual advantages — ^have to 
encounter ; and numbers, by their influence and help, have 
•come forth from obscurity to usefulness and to fame, who 
would otherwise have been left to blush unseen and waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. 

But Parson BuUyclog was not a fair specimen of a 
Wesleyan minister ; he was a man of a different type from 
most of his brethren. Had he studied his duty and acted in 
accordance with his convictions he would doubtless have 
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stimulated and assisted our hero to the utmost of his power ; 
but his natural disposition was so oyerbearing and selfish that 
he could not brook the idea of any one — and especiallj of a 
young " Sprat " like Philip Neville, as he was pleased to call 
him — commanding that attention &om the people, which, as. 
the constituted head of the Oarriton Circuit, he considered 
to be due to himself. Hence he resorted to various ignoble,, 
sly and underhsuided means to disparage Philip among^ 
his admirers and friends, never mentioning or even hearing' 
his name without a scornful laugh or cynical expression of 
countenance, and always contriving to place some deficiency 
or supposed deficiency-^some weakness or supposed weakness 
in contrast with the attainments and virtues which William 
Neville's son was reported to possess. 

Injustice to Parson Bullyclog I should not omit saying 
that fipom being a " Knight of the Cleaver " he had by his own 
indefatigable efforts and perseverance risen to his present 
position, but he had unfortunately forgotten to divest himself,, 
in his habits and manners, of the habiliments of that ancieni 
order, and still bore, in his general character and deportment,, 
its insignia of office. For besides being overbearing and 
selfish, as I have already described him, he was discourteous,, 
blunt, vulgar, low in his tastes, hard-hearted and unscrupu* 
Ions. In addition to these remarkable and distinguished 
traits, the reverend gentleman was possessed of an ungovern- 
able and vindictive temper. Hence no one could cross or 
thwart his purposes with impunity. He was likewise a gossip, 
never visiting his flock with a view to administer spiritual 
consolation, but to hear and to retail scandal, satirize the 
failings of the weak, and fish for compliments. He had also 
the very objectionable fault of carrying his grievances into tha 
pulpit. His preaching was as directly personal as it could be- 
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wiihoiit tlie mentiomng of names. He framed bis sentences 
in snoli a manner that none could misunderstand their 
application ; his bow was never drawn at a yentnre ; his 
arrows were never discharged at random. He had always his 
particnlar mark or butt ; and he conld nse his weapons with 
great skill and with dire effect. 

He was what is known as a great " Conference" man. He 
seemed to think it was Ids special mission to nphold the 
power of the priesthood and to denounce those who opposed 
ihemselYes to his authority, which was nothing less than 
absolute. But the Gkurriton people were on the whole verj 
submissive, and allowed him most of his own will and way. 
Those who were dissatisfied with his proceedings muttered 
ikeir grumblings among themselves ''fer t*saake o' peeace 
an' fgood o' t'Cause." 

They also remembered that three years, the usual minis- 
terial term of residence in one place in the Wesleyan body, 
would soon be over, and then perhaps Gtod would send them 
a man after His own heart, and atter theirs too. 

In the vestibule of Garriton Wesleyan Chapel were two 
windows by which light was borrowed for the space under 
the gallery. Hsdf of the panes of each of these had been 
covered with black varnish to prevent the curious firom gazing 
in upon the congregation, but a portion of this had been 
scratched off by mischievous hands, leaving sufficient room 
for one eye to peep through. Every word of the preacher 
could also, in the vestibule, be distinctly heard. Of the 
fEMsilities for seeing and hearing without being observed, thus 
afforded, there were a few persons who availed themselves. 
Some were in the habit of using them almost constantly, but 
in tiie following way : — They would go a little later than the 
rest to the service, look through one of the peep-holes made 
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in the windows, and if they descried a preacher in the pulpit 
agreeable to their taste would remain, but if not, would wheel 
round on their heels and return &om whence they came. 
This morning, however, none remained and none returned. 

Parson Bullyclog was much pleased to find that he was 
likely to have the vestibule to himself, for he had no wish to 
be discovered playing the part of an eavesdropper. He placed 
his prodigious form behind one of the windows, looked first 
at Philip, whom he inwardly characterised, as he had often 
done before, as " a youth that must be kept down and whose 
crowing must be stopped," and then at the people, whose 
weakness in being attracted in such numbers by the new star 
he severely condemned. He then sileiitly paced from one 
end of the vestibule to the other ; for though a man of stout 
proportions, he had, when it suited his purpose to use it, a 
tread as light as a panther's. 

The second hymn of the service being then sung, Mr. 
Bullyclog again placed himself behind one of the windows, 
and when Philip Neville read out his text and began to preach 
with such ease and assurance was greatly disappointed. It 
was more than he had looked for, and after listening to him 
for some time and seeing no sign of failure, he commenced a 
soliloquy in which he found fault with himself for ever having 
permitted so dangerous a character to come before the public 
as a preacher during the period of his superintendency of the 
Oarriton Circuit ; and '' had it not been for Mr. Lambert^ Mr. 
Langstafie and Mr. Mallinson," said he, " I should never 
have been guilty of such folly." 

" I am," he continued, " no time-server. I never crouch ; 
but these are men I can ill afibrd to ofiend. They are 
moderately well to do in the world, and they all pay a good 
sum for their ticket every quarter. Besides, they send ua 
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many acceptable presents, sach as fat fowls, ducks and geese, 
potatoes and pork; and from one of them we liave jnst 
received a fine ham, cnred in the best style ; bnt if this yonng 
Neville is allowed to go on in the way he is now doing, there 
will be no room in the Circuit for such as I. I am not so 
blind but what I can see, if I have a mind, that he is highly 
gifbed and worthy of all the homage which is paid him, but 
this is the very reason why he is not in my favour. He 
comes between myself and honour ; he stands in the way of 
my ambition to be first, and is likely to attain to a far greater 
height than he has already reached. From this day I shall 
not only follow the course I have already adopted towards 
him, but one in which I shall be more certain of success. If, 
at the end of six months from this date, Philip Neville is not 
completely crushed, my name is not John Bullyclog." 

This, of course, was all very childish and stupid, but 
Parson Bullyclog was not capable of seeing it in that light, or 
at least did not choose to do so. If he would close his eyes 
against the good qualities of Philip Neville, it was not likely 
that he would open them to gaze on his own defects. He 
was SO serious and earnest in his resolve that he would carry 
it out at all costs. Persons of his* class have been known 
before now to secure the destruction of animals that have 
shared in affections which they have desired to be entirely 
placed upon themselves. 

Parson Bullyclog's soliloquy was cut short by Philip 
bringing his sermon to a close. At that moment one of the 
vestibule doors was opened by Adam Wright, the chapel- 
keeper, who was so quick that he caught sight of Mr. Bully- 
clog before the latter had time to make his exit, and addressed 
him thus : — " Nay ! nay ! Mr. Bullyclog ! Why didn't yuh 
cum into t'chapel an' hear t*lad reet ? He's a reg'lar topper. 
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2J3l I sal stick to that wliatiyyer onny body may say." Mr. 
Bnllyclog replied — " I was a&aid, Mr. Wright, tliat my pro^ 
sence might not be agreeable, and might cause him to break 
down." This was said with the same old smile which Adam. 
Wright fnlly understood, and as Parson Bnllyclog left him. 
to return home he diouted after him '^Them 'at thinks o* 
putting Philip Neyille down hey gitten maer wark to do 
ner they'knaw on !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

mSS ANNIE HETCALFE 07 T7NDEBHILL HOUSE. 

We zoaj be enamoured with the ideals of painters, scnlp- 
iors and poets ; we maj dwell upon them in thought, dream 
of them, talk of them and look for their embodiment in the 
circles of society in which we move ; bat after all, there is 
nothing in them that can approach to our own ideals — ^kept 
in the background, hidden in the secret chambers of our 
minds though they may have been — and the time comes when 
all others are banished, and only our own glide before us. 
Some minds, indeed, may be so romantic as to conjure into 
existence images, beings, ethereal creations, invisible objects 
of adoration, the like of which can never be found in the 
world, and the honouring and cherishing of which can only 
doom to diappointment and misfortune. But there are others 
whose ideals, whilst being of a high and sublime order, are 
also Aill of reason and sense ; placed within the range of pos- 
sibility, the realisation of which can, therefore, be fairly 
expected. Such was the ideal of Mr. Blocksidge. Long 
had it been enshrined in the most sacred place of his soul* 
Diligently had he searched in both town and country for the 
treasure that would meet its requirements; but his tongue 
had never yet spoken, and his pen had never yet written, at 
its bidding. He had been told that few men, if any, find a 
partner amongst the &ir whose grace, beauty and worth 
answer to their ideals in every point ; but was himself of a 
different opinion, for he^ believed that in many cases which 
had come under his own observation, the ideal had been 
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exceeded. Little did he imagine, when leaving the chapel 
that morning, that she who was the living representative, 
both in the perfection of her form, the strength and culture of 
her intellect, the amiabilitj of her temper, and the refinement 
of her manners— of what he conceived she whom he could 
make his bride should be — ^had been one of the same con- 
gregation with himself ; but such had reaUj been the case. 

About a mile-and-a-half from Garriton, on the opposite 
side of the Graigy, there stood under the shadow of a dark fell 
an isolated and solitary dwelling, which, from the nature or 
its situation was called TJnderhill House. It was built in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, and had over the principal 
entrance a stone which bore in rude characters the following 
inscription : — " R. S., 1602 ;" the initials being those of 
Richard Stead, who was knighted by Elizabeth for important 
services rendered to the Grown. Here he spent the last 
days of an eventful life in peace and retirement, leaving his 
wealth to an only son, who became united in marriage to one 
of the noblest beauties of her time, for whose sake the lowly 
mansion of Graggland was forsaken for one of great mag- 
nificence on the Thames, and near to the Metropolis. 

TJnderhill House was therefore let with the adjoining lands 
to one Allan Metcalfe; and his descendant, Mr. Leonard 
Metcalfe, who had been able to purchase the whole estate^ 
which he obtained for much less than its value, was residing 
in the ancient-looking building in the year of which I write, 
in circumstances of as great comfort and respectability as 
any yeoman of Graggland, or, indeed, of any other land, need 
wish to command. He was also blessed in having a large 
£a.mily and a good wife, and of these gifts of a bountiful 
Providence was justly proud. His four daughters were each 
noted for some speciality. 
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Agnes was a great lingnist, not only liaving mastered 
French, German, and Spanish, as tanght in the most feushionable 
boarding-schools of England, but Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; 
together with several other languages of minor importance. 
Annie was a bom artist. Some of her paintings had already 
reached the Koyal Gallery, but under an assumed name, the 
art-critics having been nearly at their wits' end because of 
their inability to discover the whereabouts of their author. 
Frances was a poet, but had never ventured before the world 
in print, being of a very retiring disposition. It was, indeed, 
seldom that she could be prevailed upon to read one of her 
productions to the family at home. Her poetry, however, was 
of no mean order. Alicia, the youngest daughter, was pro- 
ficient in music, thei*e being in that sacred profession few 
to equal her, and certainly none to surpass her, in the 
whole valley of the Graigy. Besides being j»Iented, clever 
and accomplished, Mr. Metcalfe's daughters were also well 
domesticated, none of them being afraid to soil their fair 
fingers with household work, or of being seen engaged in it. 

Mrs. Metcalfe, whom I have spoken of as a good wife, was 
also an extraordinary woman in every way. She possessed a 
combination of qualities and excellencies which in one person 
can very rarely be found. She had brilliant powers of 
intellect, under the control of a sound judgment; a high 
and daring spirit, held in check by a strong will; a large 
share of dignity, modified by ease and grace ; and a rich vein 
of humour, characterised by wisdom and breadth. 

Mr. Leonard Metcalfe was himself but an ordinary typo of 

the gentleman-farmer. He knew the points of a good horse 

or cow, had a quick eye to his own interests and affairs, and 

led a very active life; but was not distinguished, neither 

were his three sons, by superior mental endowment or high 
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taste. He laid, however, no nnpleasant restrictions npon 
his family ; as long as the household and other duties were 
performed he was satisfied. His wife and daughters had 
perfect freedom to pursue whatever studies they preferred, 
and he never murmured at any expense they might incur 
thereby. 

The usual place of worship of the Metcalf es was the vener- 
able Parish Church by the side of the Craigy ; but to that 
they did not confine themselves, for they were often seen in 
the meeting-houses of the Dissenters. There was, therefore, 
nothing extraordinary in Miss Annie accepting the invitation 
of Nannie Lambert to attend Grarriton Wesleyan Chapel on 
the morning appointed for Philip Neville to preach, and go 
to the Scar Top Farm House with her and her husband to 
dinner. Had she known that they were expecting a visitor 
she would most likely have declined the latter part of the 
invitation, but this information had been studiously withheld . 
and somehow, though news travelled quickly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Garriton, when she made her appearance in the 
gallery of the chapel she was ignorant of the arrival of such a 
character. She was making her way to Dickie Lambert's 
pew, when, suddenly casting her eyes on a stranger, seated 
there, she paused, and young Mr. Jinks, the son of Lord 
Allerton's agent in that district, observing her embarrass- 
ment, smilingly asked her to take a seat in the pew of his 
father, which she did, greatly to his gratification, for he 
cherished for her a secret affection. 

At the conclusion of the service. Miss Annie was invited 
to dine with the Jinkses, but she informed them that she was 
debarred from the pleasure of doing so by an engagement 
with the Lamberts. This to young Mr. Jinks was very 
unwelcome news, and was rendered more so by the thought 
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iliat she was to be thrown into the society of Mr. Blocksidge, 
who, he verily believed — and had said so more than once — 
had visited Garriton for the pnrpose of finding a wife, and for 
no other. Persons in his situation are subject to all kinds of 
foolish imaginations, and magnify the least circumstance that 
in any way interferes with their wishes into something to be 
feared. He, therefore, began to speak within himself of the 
danger that seemed to threaten him. "What," said he, "if 
this Mr. Blocksidge should be struck with her beauty, and 
attempt to win her while I am hesitating and silent. This 
delay cannot with safety be prolonged. I shall let the fair 
prize slip through my fingers, and a stranger carry it off, 
while I keep watch, if I do not bestir myself;" and after 
these reflections he endeavoured to nerve himself in the event 
of a struggle. 

By this time Miss Annie and her friends had reached the 
chapel gates, and there she parted from them ; which she had 
no sooner done than she was addressed by Nannie Lambert, 
who proceeded at once, in her original and curious manner, to 
introduce to her the stranger. " This is Mr. Blocksidge^" 
said Nannie, " t*young lawyer frae Hopton ; an' if he's as 
fain to see yuh as I is, he'll nut be vexed 'at yer to gah wi' 
us to dinner." Mr. Blocksidge, who was greatly amused at 
Nannie's odd way of expressing her pleasure, and at her 
adroitness in thus compelling him to make some remark 
that would show his delight at the prospects of becoming 
acquainted with the beautiful young lady that stood before 
him, made to the latter a most poKte and respectful bow, 
and then said, " Indeed, Mrs. Lambert, my joy is greatly 
enhanced by being introduced to one who I am sure you 
esteem, and it will afford me still further happiness to share 
in the honour of your Mend's company. But to whom 
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have I bad the good fortune to be made known P" Nannie 
Lambert replied, "Wbya, to Annie Medcalfe, frae t'other 
side o* tVatter, 'at maks t'grandest drahingps at jnh irver 
seed. Shoo maade that o' t'owd Soke Mill, at hings ower 
t' fire-plaace i* t'Scar Top parlour, an'' 'at ye wer looking 
at t'other morning as if jer een wad cum bout o' jer 
beaad." At this testimony to her genius, Miss Annie's 
cheeks blushed as red as a summer-rose, but mustering np 
sufficient courage, she said, " In acceptiog Mrs. Lambert's 
opinions of my humble efforts, I trust Mr. Blocksidge will 
make some allowance for the ardency of our friendship." 

The three were now overtaken by old Dickie, and, while 
he and Miss Annie were conversing about Philip Neville's 
sermon, Mr. Blocksidge had time to take note of her charms. 
She was rather tall; her hair fell in a shower of golden 
ringlets upon her shoulders : because it was her custom to 
have it in ringlets many people thought her proud. Her 
features were finely shaped, and reminded one of the models 
of Grecian art. She had a brow which was neither too high 
nor too low. Her eyes, which were as blue as an April-sky, 
were full of light and spirit, yet sweet and tender, and were 
shaded with long fair lashes. Her skin was of the clearest 
transparency, that of her cheeks possessing a little colour, 
while that of her neck vied with the lily in its whiteness. 
She had also a nose and mouth that were entirely faultless, 
and the latter was graced by two rows of pearl white teeth. 
Her countenance was generally joyous as a spring morning, 
captivating you at once with its beauty, and by its beams 
irradiating all around. As to her form, it was full of majesty 
and grace, as well as handsome, and majesty and grace were 
in her carriage. She gleamed, indeed, upon the sight of Mr. 
Blocksidge as the most perfect type he had ever seen. Li 
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London, in Paris, and also in Borne, he had looked on the 
beanties of the greatest masters in painting and in scnlptnre ; 
he had gazed npon them for honrs npon hours, and hundreds 
of times contrasted them one with another and with real 
Hring types of hnmaniiy, and was never tired of studying 
their glories. He had also rendered homage to the heroines 
of Shakespeare and Scott ; but his own ideal claimed, a higher 
place than the very highest conceptions ey^r pictured on 
canvas, shaped in stone, or made to live and move in a book ; 
and this he found to be embodied in the young person he had 
just met. The discovery did not come gradually upon him, 
but all at once, as you have seen a stream of glory come 
suddenly out of a cloud; and so overwhelming was the effect 
that it was only with considerable effort that he could hide 
his emotion. 

Dickie Lambert and Miss Annie having at last finished 
their talk, the former turned to Mr. Blocksidge, in order to 
ascertain the impression Philip Neville had made upon him, 
and, finding it was most favourable indeed, was highly 
gratified, and the youth rose still higher in his esteem and 
affections in consequence; and he resolved that he should 
never lack a friend as long as it was in his power to help him. 
They were now ascending the Scar Side, when old Dickie left 
them for the purpose of driving some cattle out of one of his. 
fields into which they had broken from the adjoining land. 
Mr. Blocksidge had very little to say to either of the ladies 
remaining in his care, but Nannie Lambert made up for his 
nlence by her continued loquacity. His eyes, however, were 
seldom taken from the fair form of Miss Annie, and of this 
she herself had become sensible. But, though his look might 
interfere with her freedom, it did not give her any annoyance 
or excite 'v^thin her the least displeasure. There was that in 
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it wliich, while it conunanded her respect and confidence, 
ministered to her gratification and joy. It possessed a spell 
the potency of which she had no desire to resist, bat there 
was nothing in the expression of her face by which Mr. 
Blocksidge conld learn the nature and extent cf the effects 
prodaced. He felt, however, that it was soon enough yet to 
look for signs and expect assurances, and that it was even 
folly to speculate upon the matter which had so suddenly 
absorbed his thoughts; but he continued to speculate 
nevertheless. 

The party now reached the garden gate of the Scar Top 
Farm House ; this Mr. Blocksidge opened and held with his 
hand till Nannie Lambert and his Goddess of Beauty had 
passed through under the over-arching laburnums which grew 
on each side of the gateway. He then shut the gate, and was 
particular to shut it properly, it being one of Dickie Lambert's 
rules to " sneck iwery yett 'at yuh gah through." When they 
got within the house they found the dinner ready to sit down 
to. The ladies went quickly upstairs to take off their bonnets 
and shawls, and Mr. Blocksidge slipped into the parlour to 
gaze at Miss Annie's famous picture, which, I need not say, 
appeared to him a finer piece of art than ever. It seemed so 
true everyway, and so complete. Nothing, in fact, that was 
necessary to render it effective had been left out, and nothing 
extravagant and superfiuous had been added. The one-sided 
character of the building, with the great crack which went 
down the eastern gable ; the irregular and moss-grown roof, 
sheltered by the spreading branches of trees ; the little dove* 
cot fastened securely against the wall, with a pigeon on the 
top cooing to its mate ; the large wooden wheel, turned by a 
copious flow of water, with the craggy brook, spanned by a 
rustic bridge, fi*om which the latter had been diverted ; the 
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"jolly miller," with a sack of grain upon his shoulders which 
he had just taken from a h^ayily-loaded wain; the miller's 
house, close at hand, covered with ivy, his daughter standing 
in the door-way, viewing the goods of some importunate 
pedlar ; the miller's horse, of dappled grey, sleeky and fat, 
feeding among the grass ; the cruel sparrow-hawk, a little in 
the distance, poised in mid-air, ready to swoop with lightning 
speed upon its prey ; the green and conical limestone hills 
beyond, backed by the dark and towering feUs ; and the "little 
patch of sky," peculiar to The Dales, thrown over the whole, 
were all taken in at a glance, and were as distinct and perfect 
as if they had been^ done by the master hand of Turner 
himself. 

Mr. Blocksidge would gladly have remained admiring 
the painting, but he heard the footsteps of Dickie Lambert 
already in the next room, and returned to join him. The 
latter had entered the house through the stone-seated porch 
leading into the kitchen, and was taking his place at the 
head of the large and massive oaken table that supported 
the viands of which they were about to partake. He began 
to speak to Mr, Blocksidge at once of the cattle which 
had detained him, saying that "they were just like 
t'fooaks 'at were niwer content wi' ther am, but were 
ollus wanting that 'at they hedn't, an' at belang'd to some- 
body else — " when Nannie Lambert and Miss Annie came 
into the apartment, and seated themselves in the chairs 
assigned them; the former inviting Mr. Blocksidge to be 
seated also, the only chair that was vacant being one that 
was opposite the fair young artist. This caused the old 
gentleman to bring his remarks suddenly to a close, and 
to commence, without any further delay, cutting up the 
well-cooked duck that was before him; and, after serving 
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each with a portion, he proceeded in his petnliar way to 
ask the cnstomary blessing, which, to tell the truth, was 
rather long. 

As Miss Annie and Mr. Blocksidge were vis-O'vis, the latter 
felt constrained not to take that liberty of view of the former 
which a more favourable position would have given him the 
luxury to indulge in. He did not forget, however, to pay 
all proper attention to her wants, even to the neglect of 
those of his hostess and his own. This did not pass un- 
noticed. Mrs. Lambert had been waiting some time for 
him to hand her plate for a fresh supply of duck, when, 
seeing that he was still oblivious to her requirements, she 
passed it to Miss Annie, saying, with a sly twinkle of her 
quick eye," "There's summat wrang wi' Mr. Blocksidge 
to-day. He wants nowt to do wi' me." These words 
speedily brought him to a sense of etiquette and duty, 
and with some confusioti, which was visible in his coun- 
tenance, he begged a thousand pardons for his unintentional 
indifference. **Nivver mind," said Nannie, "I knaw what 
it is, but a still tongue maks a wise heead. Does'nt it 
Dickie?" **If it does," replied Dickie, "it isn't fer thee 
to say seea, for thine's ollus gahing like a lamb tail." This 
hit gave rise to a good-humoured battle of words, in which 
much native wit was displayed, when the subject of dis- 
cussion was changed by Hannah, the rosy-faced dairy-maid, 
bringing into the room a letter for Mr. Lambert. 

The scrupulous old Methodist refused, however, to receive 
the epistle, saying with righteous indignation, " I mun knaw 
weea its frae, an* what its about, before I hev onnything to 
do wi't on a Sunday. Whya, I niwer hed a letter hoppen'd 
on a Sunday sin* I turned a Methody, an' reading an' writing 
letters on t'Lord's Day war t'varra thing 'at Billy Dawson 
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talked about tlast time 'at iwer I heeard him i* Gturiton 
pulpit, wlien he said 'at H'marchants i' Leeds did maer 
business on a Sunday ner what thej did a' t'week beside; 
fer it was t'daj 'at they chused to do a' ther correspondenoe 
on wi* furrin parts.' Peter Cooates sent it, yuh say? Tak 
it back to him Hannah, an' tell him at mi conscience weeant 
let me read it to-day." "Nowt o' t'sooart," said Nannie, 
''what mun wa send it back for? If Peter Cooates hed 
some pertic'ler message to send wasn't it better to write it 
ner to trust it i' i 'mouth o' that strackle-brain of a lad. 
Jack Ellison, 'at Hannah says is now waiting fer an answer 
i' t'entry ?" Then, turning to Mr. Blocksidge, she continued, 
" It's nobbut hauf a year sin we hed a letter com &a a lang 
way offy wi' black edges, an' becoss it gat here on a Sunday 
he wadn't read it ; an' when he did read it o' t'Monday 
morning, it was an invitation to t'funeral of a relation, at was 
to tak plaace that varra day; an' we war obleeged to stay 
at haam becoss ther wasn't time to git to it. But I'll tak 
caer 'at we'll nivver hev another to-do like that." " Women 
will be maisters," said Dickie, "but if this letter be read 
to-day it's nut me at'U do it." 

Afler some further talk upon the subject, in which Mr. 
Blocksidge was appealed to for the expression of his opinion, 
it was at last decided that he should read the letter, which 
lie did, and the following were the contents : — 

• 

Garriton, June — , 18—. 
DsAB Brother Lavbert, 

Id returning from tbe chapel ihis morning, I was requested 
by Jeremiah Pickles to take Josiah Lee's appointment this afternoon at 
Brooksall, he being very ill with rheumatism. I have therefore consented 
to do BO, but only on condition that you will officiate in my place at the 
Sunday SchooL A reply by the bearer will greatly oblige. 

Yours, in Christ, 

BiCHARD Lahbert, Eeq. PETEE COATES. 
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" Now/' said Nannie, " wliat say ynh to that ? Isn't it 
another proof 'at yah sndn't be so tight-laaced an' so wilful 
o' yer am way, an' that ynh sud learn to mak a difference 
between things, an' nnt think becoss its wrang to read yah 
mak of a letter on a Snnday its wrang to read another ? 
Brooksall fooak mud o' been kept glooring at nout but t'empty 
pulpit a' t'eftemoon if it hedn't bin fer me, an' I'se sewer that 
wadn't a bin reet." " Its varra mich better 'at its turned 
hout as it hes," replied her husband, "but it may'nt be seea 
agaan." Then, turning to Hannah, he said, "Tell Jack 
Ellison to tell Peter Cooates 'at I'll do as he wants ma," and 
the matter dropped, Miss Annie and Mr. Blocksidge having 
considered the affair a very pleasing episode. There was one 
thing at least about it which Mr, Blocksidge was quick 
enough to discover, and that was that, on account of Peter 
Coates's note, he and Miss Annie, who had consented to 
remain the evening with them, would be left for some time 
mostly to themselves ; for, in addition to his host having to 
leave for the Sunday School, Mrs. Lambert would be sure to 
retire afber dinner to take her usual nap. It happened as he 
anticipated, and I will not deprive my readers of the privHege 
of seeing how Mr, Blocksidge improved the opportunity to 
speak thus afforded him. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

"the better the DAT THE BETTER THE DEED." 

Kannie Lambert did not leave her visitors by themselves 
without sufficient apology. "Pd raither gab," she said, 
" without mi dinner ner miss mi efbemoon's sleep, fer I conld 
niwer see t'day through but fer it. When I was young like 
ye I could W9;kken wi' t'craws i' t'momin' an' niwer wink mi 
een tillneet, an' thaer was'nt a lass i' a' t'daal 'at could gah 
through as mich wark an' be less tued. I was as wick an' as 
lish as Barbara Clark, *at Annie here maade a pictur on becoss 
shoo thout her fleetest-hearted an' t'best-mettled lass i' a* 
Craggland. But mi best days ar' ower now, an' I mun tak 
things as I can 'bide 'em." Then she told her young friends 
to make themselves comfortable during her absence. " Tuh 
can haythur stop in or gah bout, just which yuh like ; an' 
doant be freeten'd o' yan onother, fer thaer's naa 'casion." 
"With these assuring words the thoughtful old lady ascended 
the stairs to the upper regions, and Annie, iaking the offered 
arm of Mr. Blocksidge, allowed herself to be led into the 
ancient little parlour, whose window looked right across the 
valley, commanding a view of considerable extent. 

The two, as they took their seats, could not help reflecting 
upon the happy circumstance of their meeting. To Annie it 
was a matter of much surprise that she should so unexpectedly 
have been brought into the society of one of whom she felt 
certain she had never seen his like before. She had always 
possessed a dread of lawyers, believing their characters of 
necessity made up of duplicity, selfishness and falsehood. 
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But from the first she waa conyinced that from these hatefnl 
vices Mr. Blocksidge was free. Long ago she had resolved 
within herself that none should have her affections but the 
man she conld tmst ; the man of open countenance, noble 
sentiment, honest purpose, and imwavering faith. This 
accounted for her having already rejected the addresses of 
several wealthy suitors who had earnestly sought her hand, 
one of them being no less a personage than the son and heir 
of a baron. Beautiful as she was she was not proud. With 
the light of pure love, and conscious that she was married to 
a person of high manhood, a cottage-dwelling. would be as 
dear to her as a palace-home. 

Mr. Blocksidgo, on his part, as he for a moment gazed 
on Annie's sweet, noble and remarkable fare, while thanking 
the Providence that had brought them together, became 
inspired with such thoughts and feelings of devotion that 
no knight of the days of ancient chivalry ever dared to do 
more for the lady of his heart than he felt himself capable 
of doing for her. And that he should be alone with her, 
with no eyes but hers to read him, gave him a joy the like 
of which he had never realised before. Joy, as my readers 
know, is not necessarily ecstatic. As there is the quiet 
smile as well as the jubilant voice, and the hush of the 
summer's eve, as well as the music of the spring morning, 
so there is the silent subdued joy of hope, as well as the 
gladness and rapture of actual possession. It was this that 
now lighted up, with a mild radiance, Mr. Blocksidge's 
countenance, and caused him to become with Annie more 
confident and familiar in the style of his manner and the 
tone of his remarks than when in the presence of others. 

He said to himself, "If she desires to know me, and to 
know me thoroughly, she shall. I will be to her as a book. 
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Nothing shall he hid — no secret whatever held hack. She 
shall turn over the pages of mj history ; she shall sound the 
depths of my character at her pleasure." 

Some will say that this was a weak and foolish resolye, 
and such to them it may really appear, for they themselves 
could not well afford,' perhaps, to he fully known. When 
a man's previous life has not heen in strict accordance 
with the rules of morality and the principles of virtue 
the course of secresy seems the hest. But sorry am I that 
it should ever have to he taken, for the amount of misery 
and self-reproach that it entails must he immense. Then 
there is the difficulty of following it successfully. The 
perception of woman is keen ; it is remarkahle how far 
it will penetrate, and what discoveries it will make. Thus 
the time may come when a man may he forced hy necessity 
either to give unpleasant revelations, or forfeit the confidence 
and love of his wife, and the peace of his home, in either case, 
perhaps for ever he hroken. Happy is the man, then, that 
can, without detriment to himself, come to the conclusion of 
Mr. Blocksidge, and fortunate is she that can own him. But 
it was his very nature to he candid. He knew nothing of 
the arts of hypocrisy and concealment, and nothing could 
add more to his hliss than to find one to whom he could 
freely unhosom his feelings, and tell over the acts of his life. 
He would not, however, put his heart upon his sleeve for 
daws to peck at. Past experience had taught him the foUy of 
counting every one a friend into whose society he might he 
cast, and had caused him of late to attend more to the 
development of the organ of caution than he had done in 
his youth. Hence, while heing frank, he was not effeminate. 

The conversation commenced and carried on hy Mr. 
Blocksidge and Aimie hecame so free that one would scarcely 
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have supposed, if we liad not known otiierwise, that their 
acquaintance had been so brief. Their talk blended like two 
merry, streams coming down fix)m the mountains, the 
momentum of each giving zest to the whole, as in one great 
water it flows on to the sea. The subjects which came xmder 
dijscussion, of course, were varied, but never disconsonant with 
their " true minds." Poetry, art, natural scenery and taste 
furnished matter for pleasant debate as it was required, and 
the time slipped away faster than they knew. 

Annie's favourite among the poets was Shakespeare. She 
had a full knowledge of his characters, and could recite 
most of his great passages. Mr. Blocksidge, on being 
asked his opinion of that great author, said, " I have never 
yet attempted to form a critical estimate of him, for it has 
seemed to me that it would be something like audacity for me 
to do so. He is in his greatness so far removed from common 
men that I can only dare to view him from a distant stand- 
point. I wQuld as soon think of rushing unasked into the 
presence of royalty as take up that position with respect 
to him that some men do; men who are not worthy to mention 
his name. It is only with the homage and reverence of one 
who, feeling that the inner circle is too holy for his tread, 
remains on the outsidei gazing silently at the glory, that I 
would contemplate him at all. But, for the debt I owe him 
for benefits derived from the rich fruits of his genius, I must 
speak in his praise ; and in doing so I would exalt him as highly 
as it is lawful for one mortal to exalt another, and I would 
seek to bring all under the influence of his magic wand." 

*' Such thought ! " replied Annie, " and such embodiment 
of thought ! why the mind feels too weak to take in its 
sublimity. The poetry of other men must never be judged 
&om the standard of Shakespeare. He stands alone." 
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Among the other writers who, with their works, were 
referred to, were Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Browning and 
Tennyson. Of these Wordsworth and -Browning were 
named as the worst appreciated poets of any, but in the 
future it was thought their proper places would be given 
them. In speaking of art, Mr. Blocksidge said he had one 
&ult to find with all the pictures of Christ that he had ever 
seen, and that was that He appears in them much older than 
He ought to do. ** I should like," he said, " to see a Christ 
painted who should be young. The Christ of the Scriptures 
might look a little older than His years, being " a man of 
sorrows," but the great fact that He was only thirty-three 
years of age when he died ought never to be forgotten. 
The Christ of B,aphael, of Michael Angelo, of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and other great masters, ought to have appeared at 
least five years younger than he does, in some cases ten." 

" I am also," said Annie, " of the same opinion. I likewise 
think that the Christ of most pictures is too feminine. Why 
the old masters should have persisted in giving us a Christ 
with a woman's face, a head covered with long, lank hair, and 
a chin growing a short scraggy beard, has always excited my 
surprise. The Christ of my mind has a most manly form, a 
most manly face, and a most manly mien." 

" Let us hope," added Mr. Blocksidge, looking at her 
with much meaning, "that the Christ we name will yet 
be painted." He was not yet aware that for several years 
she had been engaged upon a picture of considerable size, 
in which the ideal of both would be fully developed; but 
of this she did not inform him, for she was not one who 
delighted to speak of her own work. 

Casting his eyes upon her painting of the " Soke" Mill, 
and observing more closely the talent displayed therein 
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for depicting natural scenery, Mr. Blocksidge remarked 
npon it, and said that it was well that such a beautiful district 
as that in which she resided had one to portraj its scenes 
who had at her command such wonderful powers and skill 
Appearing not to take much notice of the compliment to 
her genius thus paid, Annie asked him if he was pleased 
with his visit to their valley, and whether he thought the 
upper portion of it, in which they then were, had received 
that justice from the public which it deserved. He replied 
that it had not, and then described his walk in the morning 
in company with the father of Philip Neville, to the former 
of whom he passed a high tribute of praise, in which Annie 
concurred, saying that the latter partook much of hia 
character and spirit. 

Rising from his seat, Mr. Blocksidge then went to the 
window and looked out on the sunlit scene, saying, as he did 
so, " Beautiful beyond description are those hills, that river, 
and these fields and trees ! The people who dwell here 
ought never to know a sorrow nor a care. What a rich 
retreat such a neighbourhood would afford to those whose 
lives are worried and wearied with the business and bustle 
of towns." "Its aspect," said Annie, .*'is so lightsome, 
lively and joyous ; as bracing indeed to the soul as its air 
is to the body. Nature is always ready to sympathise with 
and minister to the wants of man, but here she is more 
highly endowed than in most places." She went on extolling^ 
the glories of her native district for some time, when, finrliTig 
that she was getting somewhat excited, she checked herself 
saying that taste was such an eccentric thing that there 
was no knowing where it would lead those who trusted it. 

The long conversation, of which I have given but mere 
fragments, was brought to a close by the striking of th& 
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old clock, with black oaken case and brass face, whicli 
stood in the dining-room. The honr announced was three. 
There is just time, thought Mr. Blocksidge, for a walk 
round the farm. This he proposed, and, Annie being agree- 
able, the two were soon among the flowers. They fell 
into a slow easy pace, which thej continued, till, 
coming to the gnarled root of a tree, which was so 
shaped as to resemble a rudely-made seat, they rested 
awhile, looking down on the river — Mr. Blocksidge 
seeming to get nearer the point when he would declare his 
affection. Suddenly, Annie gave a start expressive of alarm, 
when, on seeking to discover the cause, he observed the 
form of a man, leaned against the gate through which they 
had come. " We are watched," said Annie, " let us return." 
" Who can have the baseness to molest us thus P" asked the 
indignant lover, and struggled with a strong impulse that 
rose vnthin him to go and confront the spy, when the 
latter, finding that He had been seen, took himself off at 
double-quick time. Annie knew that the person who had 
thus been keeping a look-out on their movements was the 
son of Lord Allerton's agent, but she did not tell his name 
to Mr. Blocksidge, who had, however, obtained such a view 
of his rival as not to be at a loss to identify him should he 
ever be thrown in his way. 

By this time Nannie Lambert had awaked out of her 
sleep and come down into the lower part of the house, when 
. on finding her two visitors absent in the fields, she began to 
express her opinions about the matter, saying to herself that it 
reminded her of the days when Dickie and she '' first became 
acquent." " He used to come," she continued, " whether 
it was wet or dry, lang day or short day, a* t'way firae 

Garriton to Langton an' back agaan ; an' niwer wer two maer 

D 
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ftin to see yan o' nother ner we war. But he wad'nt like 
this Snndaj coorting, I Imaw. But as lang as its cairied on 
reet, that is as lang as baath sides meean weel to yan o' 
nother, I doant think it maks onny odds ; if it does I sad 
think its a' t'other way. ^ The better the day the better the 
deed/ say I ; an* if theas two git teed tcgither it 'U be seea." 
She then commenced to prepare the tea, and by the time it 
was ready Mr. Blocksidge and Annie had returned, and also 
her husband. 

That night Mr. Blocksidge escorted Annie first to the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and then, afber service, to Underhill House, 
where he met with an agreeable reception. But of the love 
that he bore his fair companion he never uttered a word. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*' THE CHILDHOOD SHOWS THB MAN«" 

Thongli Mr. Blocksidge had fetiled to declare the passion 
so soon enkindled within him by the sight of Miss Annie, 
and increased to such great intensity by a further acquaint- 
ance with her, he must not sn£Eer in onr hands in consequence. 
It 'was by no means unnatural that, though opportunity 
seemed to favour him, he should feel unable to come to the 
desired point. Where love is not an illusion, but real and 
pure affection, strong and warm, intelligent and high, there 
is always a noble reverence which holds the soul in check, 
and places, as it were, a seal upon the lips. This, as we hate 
seen, Mr. Blocksidge did not lack, and to no other cause 
must his silence upon the great question which filled his 
thoughts be attributed; for had there been no interruption 
on the Sunday afternoon — ^when his love appeared as if it 
had, indeed, found a tongue — the probability is that his 
efforts to speak, even then, would not have been successful. 
In reviewing the events of the day, this interruption was, 
however, the only thing which troubled him. That his love 
had expressed itself only in his looks and manners he did 
not regret, for he was persuaded that his feelings and inten- 
tions had been fully imderstood. But there was constantly 
before his eyes the man who was discovered standing at ihe 
gate^ ^'Who can he beP" said he to himself, "and what 
could he mean P If we are rivals I should like to know his 
name and strength ;" and he slept less that night than was 
his wont. 
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At the breakfast-table, however, next znoming, Mr. Block- 
sidge learnt that of the intnider which caused him to think 
of him with indifference and contempt. When Dickie Lam- 
bert was returning from the Snnday School he met that 
mysterious personage 'on his way back to Garriton, and as 
he received no particular account of the motives which had 
led him in the direction of the Scar Top Farm House, he 
suspected that the object he had had in view in going 
there was to see Miss Annie. 

Holding a large basin of oatmeal porridge in one hand 
and a large pewter spoon in the other, Dickie began to refer 
to the young aspirant in very uncomplimentary terms. 
Addressing himself to Nannie, he asked : " Whatiwer did 
that nowt of a Jinks want here yesterda' ? He needn't 
to think 'at I'se boun to incourage a darkison like him i' my 
house or oxmy whar near it. I've heeard enif of his gahings 
on, baath o' this side o' t'daal an' fother. A dacent, good- 
looking lass can't turn hout bud he mun be at her heels." 
'' Walter Jinks," replied Nannie, '^ is naa fetvourit o' mine^ 
Dickie, but 'at he was here yesterda' is maer ner I knaw." 
" I met him gahing haam," continued Dickie, '' an' he hang 
down his heead as if he'd stown summat. He's a snake 
i' t'girs, an 'nowt else ; an' it caps me 'at owd Jinks doesn't 
see it." " Owd Jinks see it ! " said Nannie. ^' He cannot see 
it, he's blinnd. But Walter Jinks '11 be paid back wi' his 
am brass. He'll gak through t'wood an' through t'wood, 
ftn' git a crook'd stick at last. I knaw yah thing an' that's 
nut two — ^he'U niwer hae t'luck to git Annie Medcaf, o* 
Dnderhill House. He's gone ower wild a gaat fer her iwer 
to believe in him." " It's a good job 'at shoe's maer sense/' 
answered Dickie, "but his hinging about here yesterda* 
tells ma 'at he's boun to try to mak her." 
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On Nannie seeing tliat Mr. Blocksidge took a deep inte- 
rest in the conversation I have reported, she felt herself 
called npon to enter more minntely into Walter Jinks's 
csharacter and career. From babyhood to manhood she 
therefore traced his life, of which she drew a picture 
which wonld serve equally as well for hundreds of cases 
existent now. 

Walter Orlando Jinks — ^for that was his name in full — 
had, as far as worldly circumstances are concerned, been bom 
under a tolerably good star. His father, who had come to 
Qarriton thirty-five years ago, from one of the southern coun- 
ties, where he had held a position of some small authority, 
was a person who possessed great business capacities and 
strong sense ; and, in addition to his office of agent to Lord 
Allerton, was connected largely with several prosperous 
undertakings of gigantic proportions, in North Lancashire 
and Cornwall, which yielded him an annual income of no 
small amount, and enabled him to live in a style almost 
equal to that of the first "quality" of the neighbourhood. 
He resided in one of the best houses, in a most pleasant 
situation, kept servants of both sexes, had some fine horses 
and a splendid equipage, owned a good wine cellar, contri- 
buted well to the local institutions, and was, in fact, looked 
up to and honoured by the people of Grarriton, as though 
ho were but little inferior to Lord AUerton himself. Walter 
Orlando was his only child, and the object of most inordinate 
affections. 

Li and around Garriton many a peasant's wife was 
blest with as noble and fair a babe ; but there had never, 
of course, been such a child as he before, and, as he 
grew up, he did the cleverest deeds that were ever known, 
and said the wisest things that were ever heard. Every- 
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body — ^in tlie presence of his parents — upraised him, spoke 
of his wondeifnl intellecfc, his bright eyes, and handsome 
form; prophesied futore greatness as his certain portion, 
and much happiness for his parents in their last days in 
oonseqnenoe. But while Mr. Jinks fully believed in his son'a 
extraordinary mental endowments and superior physical 
symmetry, and was greatly pleased with the numerons testi- 
monies borne to these distinguishing features, he had always 
a foolish doubt of the possibility of his ever being reared, 
for he was, at times, the subject of illness, like other 
children, and though not more so nor quite as much as the 
generality of human offspring, yet his was ever, according^ 
to the opinion of Mr. Jinks, an exceptional case. In one 
thing it was an exceptional case. Young Walter was afflicted 
with that consumptive disease — a voracious appetite. This 
his parents, who were both so greatly concerned about his 
other ailments, never attempted to check, and the result 
was that it became more formidable with his years. He 
was continually eating, eating, eating, and, like the kine of 
Pharaoh's dream, was never the fatter. 

But though Walter Orlando was such a great eater, he 
always looked out for the choicest things. He would have 
nothing but luxuries, and these were supplied him without 
stint or limit. It would have been, indeed, a most serious 
thing to have denied him anything he &ncied, of whatever 
nature or however injurious it might be. A circumstanoe 
happened in one of his efforts to satisfy his desire for some* 
thing good, which might have cost him his life. His parents, 
be it observed, possessed a splendid dairy— a real old« 
&Bhioned Craggland dairy — ^with large leaden bowls, full of 
good, sweet milk, covered with rich Craggland cream. To 
this subterranean apartment the young epicure found his 
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way with a log of wood, whicli he placed in position to 
enable him to reach the delicious beverage, the bowls which 
contained it being supported by stone frames, which rose 
several feet above the floor. On mounting the log, he 
surveyed for a moment, with considerable complaisance, the 
inviting scene, and then leaned forward to drink to his 
heart's content, when suddenly, by some means or other, he 
slipped, and, in his attempts to re-balance himself, threw 
himself too far over the edge of the bowl, and fell with his 
head into the liquid, from which he could with difficulty 
extricate himself. When he did extricate himself he soon 
attracted, by his cries, some of the members of the house- 
hold, and the enamel, more precious than any Madame 
Bachel ever vended, was carefully wiped off his face, and 
he was carried to his room, where, with strict attention and 
care, he rapidly recovered, to the no small joy of his parents, 
from the fright and injury he had sustained. 

In spite of his tremendous appetite and of the fears 
entertained concerning him, the exceptional child lived on, 
and was the presiding genius of Fairville. " Dee !" said 
his nurse, after a mild attack of fever, *'I knew varra 
weel he wadn't dee. He. was ower twined fer that. Do 
yuh think a lad could kick an' bawl as he did, if he wer 
bonn to dee P He fidg'd t'claas off iwery time I pot 'em 
on, an' I hed to hod him i' bed wi' main foorce. He was 
as wick as a kitlin' a' t'time, an' mud o' come down t'stairs 
a week befoor he did. But better fooaks's bames ar' nut 
like poor fooaks's ; ther' alius boun to dee if they've nobbut 
gitten t'finger-wark, an' t'doctors doan't tell 'em onny 
different." 

When I say that Walter Orlando was the presiding 
genius of Fairville, I really intend my reader to understand 
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that he exercised authority there. When but a mere boy 
he was oonsnlted hj his parents upon matters Tfith which 
youthfol brains ought to have nothing to do, and his judg- 
ment was generally deferred to; and, being treated as a 
person of consequenoe by them, it was expected that he 
should' be treated as such by everybody else, and, though 
his commands were somewhat capricious, they had to be 
obeyed. This latter was a condition which was the cause 
of much disquiet among Mr. Jinks's domestics, and made 
it difficult to retain them. Several, indeed, who would not 
submit to young Jinks's mastery changed into the service 
of other &milies. He was a regular Hector in all his 
movements — the tyrant everywhere, and yet a coward. If 
one of the village lads, grown tired of his despotism, 
threatened to thrash him, he would be troubled with night- 
mare for a week, and a neighbour's dog could scarcely look 
at him without alarming him into fits ; yet with their own 
Newfoundland he would chase the lesser boys of Garriton 
trom. his father's dwelling till their breath was gone; for 
while he was afraid of danger himself, it was his pleasure 
to expose others to it. 

When he was nine years old the precocious youth 
sported a gold watch and chain, and at fifteen carried a 
gun. He was never sent to school, for his parents were 
afraid of his being " spoiled ;" so what education he received 
was given him at home, and that in such scaniy portions 
as were suited to one of his caste of mind. 

However inconsistent the training of Walter Orlando 
Jinks may appear when contrasted with the character of 
his fiatther, it is explained by the fact that the strongest 
natures are often capable of the greatest weakness. A man 
may be able to manage an army with the most consummate 
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skill, or to atiaract and startle thonsands by his wonderfhl 
wisdom, and yet be utterly nnable to perform the duties 
of a parent. People should never be blind to the faults 
of their children. There is the disdplme of love as well 
as the forhea/rance of love, and both must be exercised. 
How Mr. Jinks's son could turn out otherwise than he did 
it is impossible to see. Of unbounded license, indulgence 
and flattery, he was the natural development. 

.Walter Orlando's character was a combination of the 
fop, the snob, and the voluptuary. In the lovely valley of 
the Craigy there was not a single person to be found who 
was less esteemed by sensible people. At the time he was 
thinking of attempting the conquest of Miss Annie Metcalfe 
there were at least a score to whom he had spoken fair 
words and made great promises, and then, after obtaining 
their affections, had cast them off, treating the matter as 
sport. 

In one instance, however, young Jinks. was well served 
out for his wicked deception. Three miles up the Valley, at 
the village of Friarstone, there resided with her parents, who 
were quiet, inoffensive and well-to-do people, Adelaide Lodge 
— a young person of more than ordinary beauty, and of inno- 
cent, unsuspecting character. As the result of a wager with 
two or three persons, whom he made his confldants, Walter 
Orlando sought her society and wooed her love. Being 
gifted with voluble speech, and having an air of great 
importance, although she had heard of his disreputable 
conduct) he was able to obtain her promise to be his 
bride. Such success furnished him with matter for boast) 
and, as he was not particular as to where he spoke of 
his triumph, nor in what company he cracked his jokes 
upon it, the news of his heartlessness soon reached the 
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ears of Adelaide's two brothers, who were strong darmg* 
fellows, and they resolved to pnnish him. Near to Friar- 
stone was a deep silent stream of water, which came out of 
the foot of a hill, and went for some distance parallel with 
the highway. This Walter would have to pass in returning 
to Garriton, and into it it was decided to put him that he 
might have the benefit of a cold bath in a way for once that 
he would not like. A village parliament was held upon the 
subject, and several young men volunteered to assist. An 
opportunity to cany put their design came the second night 
after it was formed. Adelaide was warned of her pretended 
lover's treachery, and was prepared to give him a rather 
unwelcome reception, but had she known of the ambush that 
was to surprise him she would doubtless have disapproved of 
it. The time of which I write was in the depth of winter. 
It was on a Wednesday night, and the darkness was only 
relieved by the light of a few stars. Young Mr. Jinks had 
paid his weekly .visit, and was riding at a somewhat quick 
pace down the valley, when he was suddenly, at a turn in the 
road, surrounded by some six or seven persons, who cried, 
'^ stand ! " Two seized hold of the horse and stopped it, two 
dragged him from the saddle, and the rest began to heap 
upon him as many execrations as they could utter. Resist- 
ance was of no avail. They made fast his hands and legs, 
and then carried him to the side of the stream. The poor 
fellow bellowed fearfully, but no one came to the rescue. He 
then thought, of course, that his end had come, and called on 
Gk)d to save him. The young men jokingly asked him if he 
was penitent, but he was too stupid io answer them. They 
then gently lifted him into the water, and ducked him under 
several times. This was the means of subduing him, and 
he beseeched them to spare him. . This they refused to 
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do, exceptmg upon certain conditions. These were three. 
Firstly, he was to cease his visits to Adelaide Lodge; 
secondly, he was never to practise his arts on any other 
of the yonng ladies of Friarstone ; and, thirdly, he was to 
keep the affair of that evening a proformd secret. All of 
this he very readily complied with, and in his wet, shivering 
state, was allowed to re-monnt his horse and gallop off to 
Fairville, where he accounted for his condition by a fictitious 
statement, and nev^r again did he attempt to deceive any of 
the &ir maids of Friarstone. 

Mr. Blocksidge, from the additional particulars which 
were given him of his rival by Nannie Lambert, the 
substance of which I have presented to my reader, fblt 
that he had little to fear. He knew that Annie could 
not be ignorant of Walter Jinks's character, and would 
most certainly repel him. Walter Orlando Jinks, on 
his part, feared Mr. Blocksidge. He als5 feared Miss 
Annie. He knew that the former possessed every feature 
and quality that were likely to attract a person of her 
tastes, and that she, on the other hand, was of such high 
moral culture and strength, as well as of such great pene- 
tration and foresight, that it would be no easy matter to 
convince her of the purity of his intentions and the sincerity 
of his love. His discovery on the Sunday afternoon of the 
two seated under the shade of a tree, engaged in the very 
closest conversation, showed him how matters stood, and this, 
with their discovery of him, afforded subject for unpleasant 
reflection. But he was determined to brave all, and early on 
the Monday morning found his way to Underbill House. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TILLAGE GOSSIP. 

If the qnaint Tillage of Garriton had been free from an 
element of gossip it would haTO been an exception to most 
oonntry places. It was wonderM how much its people 
knew of one another's characters and doings, and with 
what freedom of speech they criticised each other, utter- 
ing their opinions fearlessly and openly, with an honesty 
somewhat blnnt, but mostly genuine. Of course the few 
bad spirits it did contain cared neither for honesty nor 
truth, and were noTcr happier than when serTing Tile ends. 

The first sermon deliTered by Philip NcTille in the place 
of his natiTity was the subject of the succeeding nine days' 
wonder and talk. In the depths of the mine, at street 
comers, in shoemakers' shops and Tillage inns, as well as 
in the homes of the people, its praises were sounded and its 
&ults declared. Philip knew that this would be the case, 
and, therefore, became for a while a kind of recluse. His 
seclusion, howeTcr, was not sufficient to prcTent many things 
from reaching his ears, agreeable and otherwise, that were 
said by those who had heard him preach. 

In most congregations are to be found persons gifted, 
or at least accredited, with superior judgment, to whose 
opinions the rest generally conform. In that of the Ghirriton 
Wesleyan Chapel were scTeral of this class. These to the 
preachers were well known, and also the places where they 
sat. Their presence in the chapel caused the knees of many 
who stood up to ** hold forth " from the pulpit to smite one 
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against the other, the colour to come and go in their faces, 
and some to forget even their sermons in their confusion. 

None of these was more feared by the preachers than 
Isaiah Swire, who professed to possess fall knowledge of 
every subject he discussed, and had the reputation, whether 
merited or not, of being a far-sighted, wise and deep- 
thinking man. His head was of large dimensions, and he 
had a philosophic and sage-like look. TTih assurance was 
amazing. He always pronoonced his opinion as if it were 
not to be disputed. Should any one dare to call in question 
anything to which he gave utterance, he would treat him 
with silent and unmingled contempt. 

Next in order came Jeremiah Garr, who kept a keen 
look-out for heresy. Orthodoxy wjlth him, according to the 
Arminian theory of it, was everything, the points he delighted 
in the most being instantaneous conversion and sinless per- 
fection. If the preachers failed to advocate these doctrines 
of the Wesleyan conmnmity they would be sure to meet 
with his severest censure. The truth of both of them werp 
said to have been realised in his own experience. 

Another noted character was Robinsbm Smith, who was 
also one of the prophets himself. He was a person who 
had lofty ideas of oratory, in which art he considered 
himself quite a model. He was very familiar with the 
names of great men, and when he ministered did not object 
to make use of great men's sermons and pahn them off as 
his own productions. He was not a native of Gfarriton, 
being ^m a village in a neighbouring dale. He only just 
missed being sent by the officials of the circuit he had left 
to Didsbory Oollege ; if he had gone there he would, accord- 
ing to his own convictions, have become one of the most 
popular ministers of the day. 
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But the only professional critic of the Oarriton Wesleyan 
Chapel, whose opinion was of any Talne to a preacher, -was 
James Alderson. He was really endowed with a large 
intellect, had read extensiyelj and studied deeply. Though 
onlj a working man, he possessed a library which, for ihe 
number and excellence of its books, was unsurpassed hj anj 
in the district. He had a few eccentricities, but these only 
served to make his character all the more interesting and 
original. It is related of him that when Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on the Sacred Scriptures was first published, he 
went to fetch a copy from Hopton, and in returning with it 
to Oarriton, carrying it on his back, was accosted by an 
acquaintance, who enquired as to the nature of his burden, 
and received the following laconic and curious reply — "I 
gitten a cow o' mi back,'' meaning thereby the price of a cow. 

Isaiah Swire was generally called "Izzy" Swire, and 
obtained his livelihood by the awl and the lapstone, his 
shop being the rendezvous of aU classes of idlers. Jere- 
miah Can* followed the calling of a farmer, and was desirous 
of being known as "plain Jerry" of Garriton. Bobinson Smith 
was employed at the Oarriton mines ; it would have been a 
most serious afEront to have addressed him otherwise than 
"Mr." Smith. James Alderson was master over the lead- 
dressers, and there was not a man better known for twenty 
miles round, he having itinerated the country on Sundays for 
years, as leader of a band of faithful men who went about 
holding meetings for prayer ; on account of th js latter office 
he was often styled " Parson Jimmie." He was a person of 
patriarchal appearance, and one that Methodism in Ghrrriton 
could ill afford to lose. 

As Walter Orlando Jinks passed through the lower part 
of Ghirriton on his way to Underhill House five men were 
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standing in the " Town-gate/' or street, conversing in a loud 
tone ngon some topic which, seemed greatly to interest them. 
These being observed by one John Lnpton, were speedily 
joined by him, when he discovered that their talk was of 
Philip Neville. *' I naa patience wi sich like wark ! " said 
Jonathan King. " They mnd a' be off it, to gah an' put hnp 
a bam like him to preeach to nz. It*s come to snmmat when 
a] lot o' knawing fooak like some 'at we hev i' onr congre- 
gation, snd hev to bide a thing like him afoor 'em." ^' He 
preeached weel, didn't he ? " asked Anthony Winter. " I'se 
naa jndge of a sarmon," the same person continned, '* bnt, to 
my mind, he said summat to f point, an' far maar ner 
hayther my noddle or thine conld carry away." "We sal 
hev a bam in a brat next," replied Jonathan King. " Whya !" 
said William Armstrong, "What odds does it mak whe- 
ther its a bam or a man, so lang as we hear snmmat 'at 
we did'nt knaw?" "Let's gah an' see what Izzy Swire 
says," proposed Hezekiah Hartley, and the men were soon 
seated in that worthy's workshop. 

^*Hev yah owt fresh this morning?" inqnired Izzy, as 
they pnlled their pipes ont of their pockets, and began to 
light them for a smoke. " There's oUns snmmat fresh i' girt 
towns an' popnlons places," replied John Lnpton. "Ah!" 
said Izzy, looking np the second time from the well-worn 
shoe which he held in his hand and was abont to repair, 
" bnt ye may wait a gay while bef oor thaers owt gahing in a 
spot like this. Look here, at this shoe. I gitten mi orders 
to pnt a piece on t' sooal, to sow a capil on t' side, an' to mak 
t' wants good an' a'." "Niwer mind t' shoe," pnt in 
Jonathan King, "if thon can't mend it theesel I'se sewer 
we can't mend it for thi." " Ynh can't, ynh can't," answered 
the self-satisfied workman, and, throwing the ^oe down, he 
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commenced hammering away at a piece of leather on the 
lapstone. Hezekiah ECartlej at last spoke np and said, " We 
want to knaw what ynh thont o' yonng Neville yesterda' 
morning." Izzj Swire was mnte, and appeared as if he 
thought the question thns introduced beneath his notice. 
** Doesn't thon hear what Hez Hartley says ? " asked Jonathan 
King. "Yes," replied Izzy, "but sma' fry's nowt i' my 
line. I wad'nt spend my breeath i' talking abont sich a 
bantam as Phil Neville. He's nowt, he's come'd o' nowt, 
an' he'll ollns be nowt." These remarks, which were uttered 
with a knowing and serious air, drew forth the applause of 
both Hartley and King, but the others entirely disapproved of 
them. Anthony Winter, though he was somewhat afraid to 
enter the lists with so renowned an opponent as Izzy Swire, 
felt that when the honour of the innocent was at stake, he 
could not refuse to take up the cudgels in its defence ; he 
therefore said, " Nay, Izzy ! thou'd better niwer hev ST)okken 
a word ner to come out i' that way." But Izzy Swire was as 
though he heard him not, and went on beating the leather 
upon the lapstone. Anthony Winter, however, continued to 
speak. ''Judge t' lad fairly," said he, "an' doant think 
becoss he's sprung up in Garriton, 'at he's to be snuffed hout 
an' trampled on wi' ivveryboddy. Thou's t'last man 'ut iwer 
I sud have thout wad hev hed owt wrang to say of a lad 
like him." " Iwery man's a reet to his am opinion," inter- 
rupted Jonathan King. ''But iwery man hesn't a reet to 
speeak it," said William Armstrong. Izzy Swire still 
appeared to concern himself only with his work, and could 
not be induced to throw away any more words on such an 
insignificant subject as Philip Neville. He had, however, 
said sufficient to prejudice the whole of his party against 
the youth. But Anthony Winter and William Armstrong 
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resolved to do their ntinost to counteract the inflaence of 
his statements, and, after knocking the ashes ont of their 
pipes, left the shop in disgnst, the latter saying to the former, 
as they walked np the street, ''Izzy Swire's nobbnt flay'd 
'at Phil Neville's bonn' to reeach a heeher twig i' t'tree ner 
hissel." 

"Heigh, Anton!" shonted a matronly • looking person 
after Anthony Winter, when he and his companion had 
gone a little farther np the street, "Jerry wants to see 
ynh about that gallowa' ye w^r wanting to sell t'other 
day." "Yarra weel," Anthony replied, and tnmed back and 
accompanied her into the honse she had left, where were 
seated Parson Bnllyclog on one side and Jeremiah Garr on 
the other, discussing some point in theology, the former 
with his legs stretched ont and at his ease, and the latter 
behind a small round table, which l^e was heavily thumping 
in affirmation of his belief. Anthony Winter's presence put 
a stop to their talk. Parson Bnllyclog gave him a familiar 
"Good morning, Anton," and proceeded to question him 
respecting the news of the village. "Thaer's nowt mich 
gahing," said Anthony, "nobbnt Phil Neville's sarmon, but 
that's boun' to cause maar stir i' Oarriton ner onny I've 
faeeard fer a gay while." ^* How's that, Anton ; how's that P" 
asked Mr. Bnllyclog, with an expression of disagreeable 
surprise. "Whya, it seems to have bin a deal better ner 
them 'at's his enemies could have liked.'" "His enemies !" 
replied the divine; "Who can they beP" "Them 'at 
Bud be his friends," said Anthony sharply, adding, with 
considerable emphasis, " but they wadn't do him mich good 
if they war." " Woe unto ye wh^i all men shall speak well 
of you," gravely quoted Jeremiah Oarr. " It '11 do t'lad 
good," he continued, '' to tak t'knots off him a bit, and to 
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keep down sperrit-n-al pride, fer he's tax maer conBate in 
hixn ner seems him/' " Do jon think so, Mr. Carr ?" asked 
Parson Bnlljcbg, and, without giving the holy old man 
time to reply, said, with an ominous shaking of the head ; 
'' I begin to be afraid, myself, that we have been somewhat 
deceiTed in him. I thought he was a youth full of grace and 
promise, or, I am sure, he would never have been encouraged 
by me.'' " Yuh've gin him tax to' mich band, Mr. Bullyclog/' 
answered Jeremiah Carr, ''an' fer youug fooak thaer's nowt 
whar. His sarmon yesterda' was nowt but a lot o' fine 
talk 'at mud have heeard varra weol hout o' t'mouth ov a 
reg'lar minister, but not out o' that of a chittyprat like 
him." '' If a preeacher doesn't ride yan o' yer am horseB 
an' in yer am way, Jerry," said Anthony Winter, referring 
to Jeremiah's favourite topics, " his sarmons ar oUus wrang 
to ye." '' What I want to hear, Anton," replied Jeremiaih, 
"is sxmmiat warm off t'backston', an' real owd-fashion'd 
Methody doctrine, 'at '11 reeach t'heart an' feed t'souL'' 
''That's a' reet enifi^" answered Anthony, "but yuh cannot 
oUus git what yuh want. Phil Neville's sarmon, i' my idea^ 
howivver, was just t'sooart 'at's needed. Thaer's naa doubt 
'at it was a studied 'un, but it com fra him like watter 
hout of a fountain or a shower of rain fra t'clouds. Thaer 
was in it naythur iffin' ner hahin', andin' ner buttin', but 
it went street on till it war finished, an' them 'at didn't like 
it hev naobody but thersels to blaam." " They hevn't," said 
Dame Carr, who was dissatisfied with her husband's remarks, 
and who, to teU the truth, had not so much faith as some 
people in that worthy's sanctity — " it was nayther cowd ner 
wallah, dry ner dree, an' calkilated to do onnybody good 'at 
wad have lei it. But our Jeny's t'warst to pleease 'at was 
iwer knawn. It's nobbut t'other day 'at he was finndin' faut 
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iri' ye, Mr. Bnllyclog." " Indeed ! '* uttered her pastor, in a 
tone of one Emddenly excited, "I — ^what had I — " "How 
micliwas it, Anton, ynh said *at yuli wanted fer t'gallowa*?'' 
interrupted the sanctimonious critic, fearing the consequenoes 
of his wife's inconsiderate reference to a subject upon which 
he had no desire to enter, and- hoping thereby to impress 
Parson Bullyclog that the matter was of but trifling 
importance. " Ten pund wasn't it P " he continued, " I'll 
gi' thi eight, an* naa maar," and the two turned their atten- 
tion solely to business, Anthony Winter telling oyer the 
good qualities of his animal to the best of his ability, and 
Jeremiah Garr recounting, with charactmstic meanness, bad 
ones that it did not possess. Mrs. Carr excused herself by 
saying that she must leave them, for it was time she had 
skimmed the cream off the milk and done some "wark." 
Parson Bullyclog would have liked to have been informed 
in what sense he had erred, but when she left the room he 
knew it would be useless attempting to extract anything from 
her husband, and, therefore, bade him and Anthony Winter 
adieu, and proceeded on his morning visits to his pcurHoida/r 
friends in no very happy state of mind. It afforded him, 
however, some gratification to know that the enemies of 
Philip Neville were not afraid to speak, and that he .had had 
an opportunity of saying something against our hero himself, 
which he did not doubt would be taken hold of by Jeremiah 
Oarr, who would refer to it as the language of an oracle, and 
build upon it his own depreciatory remarks. 

The two farmers were, afber a great deal of talk on both 
sides, able to come at last to terms, which, though acceptable to 
each, were not alike favourable, Jeremiah Carr being one who 
always took car^ to. have the best part of the bargain — ^using 
less conscience in matters secular than in matters religious. 
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The next instance that I shall notice in which reference 
was made to Philip Neyille's sermon took place at the Garri- 
ton Mines, which are distant from the village about two 
miles-HBome of them three. They are reached by the road 
which winds np the steep and terraced side of the valley, 
the Scar Top Farm House, perched on the scar edge, being 
left to the right, and, together with Garriton, soon lost to 
view. At the end of a mile-and-a-half there suddenly opens 
before the eye a vast expanse of tnoorland, broken here and 
there by wild, rocky ravines, and bold, black hills, the whole 
being nothing but a treeless waste, unrelieved by a single 
patch of green, and cheered by no note of song, excepting^ 
the thin, monotonous trill of the tit-lark and the short 
chirrup of the stone-chat, varied with the cries of curlews 
and lapwings, and the rough caUs of grouse. In this region 
are to be found many traces of the Ancient Britons, such as 
'' pots," or holes in the ground, which served as dwellings ; 
and Druidical circles, where they were wont to assemble for 
sacrifice and worship. The former are often mistaken by the 
leadrminers for " shak-holes," or places which through beings 
undermined have fallen in, and on this account ihey are to 
the antiquary almost unknown. The Garriton Mines have 
been worked for several centuries, and have been among the 
most profitable in England. The lead-miners as a class are 
intelligent, full of wit and humour, and remarkably shrewd. 
Those of Garriton may be ranked among the best of their 
order. Methodism has done for them what it has done in 
Cornwall for thousands more, who follow the same calling. 
No wonder then that to it they are warmly attached. They 
furnish many instances of real earnest piety, I have known 
among them some of the noblest Christians I ever met* 
Never anywhere have I heard men who in prayer could be 
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called their eqnaJs. The mines spread oyer a large area, and 
the ntimerons heaps of revise which are scattered abont give 
some idea of the extent of the explorations for the precions 
mineral which have been made. For those' who ta.ke an 
interest in visiting snch scenes, a day at the Gkurriton Mines 
wonld yield mnch pleasure. 

The place to which I wish to take the reader is the High 
Moor Smithy, where the lead-dressers usually resort for 
dinner. The hour of twelve had just been announced by 
the time-bell, and to partake of their noon-day meal the 
men and boys had assembled. If it had been winter they 
would have been collected round the smithy fire, but they 
had been glad to get under the cool shade of the northern 
wall of the building. Scarcely had they been seated before 
they were joined by a company of miners, who, while on 
their way to their " afbemoon-shifb," had called for some 
tools which Davies, the blacksmith, had been sharpening. 

" Noo than, James ! " said the foremost of the miners, 
who threw on the bent-covered ground the jumpers and 
picks he had just received at the smithy, and sat himself 
down beside them. " Noo than, yuh've heeard a boxmie lot 
of horators i' yer time, but what soort do yuh caw Phil 
Neville?" ''Heeard a bonnie lot of orators? Ihevthat," 
answered James Alderson, for that was the person addressed, 
'' I've heeard Billy Dawson, Sammy Hick, Hallelujah 
Tommy, Hell-fire Jack, owd Siddall, an' yersel. Pve heeard 
good uns an' bad uns, wise men an' fools; but maar o' 
t'waur soort ner t'best." 

These remarks were greeted by all who heard them, 
excepting the person to whom they were made, with loud 
applause, being understood, from their nature and the way 
in which they were uttered, to point out the category in 
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which their author indnded the qnerist, who, with affected 
ignorance of their fbll purport^ proceeded to press his inquiry 
concerning Philip. 

" A new-fligg'd bird can't flee like an owd nn, bnt iyvexy 
bird can flee t'best wi' its am feathers," said James Alder- 
son. ** Than," replied Mr. Robinson Smith, for he it was. 
who had first introduced the subject, "Yuh think 'at 
Phil's sarmon was somebody elses. I thoot soo misel. It 
was beyond his poor to mak sike a sarmon." ''Yer on, 
t*wrang scent, Mr. Smith, like t'gamkeeper's dog, at went 
runnin' wi' it nooase on t'grund, till it dropped down 
Scowder Soar," put in James Alderson, in order to correct 
the impression which appeared to have been made. " Yulv 
moant think," he continued, " 'at Phil Neville does like some* 
But them 'at's i' t'mire thersels ollus want to say 'at others ar 
in it." " Will yuh believe a thing when yuh see it P" asked 
the aspiring miner. *^If I do see it»" replied ** Parson 
Jimmy," ** I will ; but I saU hev to hev new een befoor I can 
see owt 'at ye can show ma 'at '11 prove 'at Phil Neville's 
sarmon wasn't his am. But I can show summat 'at 11 
convince onnybody, without haythur new een or glasses, 'at 
t^varra last sarmon 'at ye preeached i' Garriton Chapel, waa 
yan 'at war preeached befoor ye war bom." At theso 
remarks Mr. Smith was greatly offended, and would hava 
said something in his defence, but John Brown, one of hia 
own company, remarked, "T'least said t'soonest mended^ 
Mr. Smith. I gitten a lot o' bams o' mi am, an' wad give a 
hundred pounds if onny on 'em wad turn hout like Phil." 
*'An' didn't I ollus say 'at thaer was maer in him ner 
common?" asked Thomas Procter. ''I knew it be hia 
varrah ways i' gahing hup an' down t'country to view nice 
plaaces an' owd ruins. I wer yance," he continued, ''at t'top 
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o' Black Moor, wi t'shooters; we'd shot siztj-fiye brace 
o' moor-gam an' two woodcocks, an' war about giving ower 
fer t'day, when t'dogs set hnp a yowling 'at wad have 
deeafen'd ynlu We wondered whatiwer conld be t'matter, 
an' weea sud we see bnt lile Phil, takking t'dimensions o' 
t'Dmid's Altar. T'gentlem^n war seea taen Hnp wi' him, 
'at they hex about him iwery time they come." 

Several more of the miners and lead-dressers gave their 
verdict in Philip Neville's favour, and, as the former were 
preparing themselves to proceed to their work, James 
Alderson gave utterance to the following remarks : '' Firstly, 
Philip Neville's sarmon wasn't a stoun un, for I sah him 
Taakkin it ; secondly, them 'at finnds faut wi't can't mend it ; 
thirdly, it was good baath i' t'matter an' t'manner; an' 
lastly, it was weel held togither wi' Christ an' Scriptur. I 
wad poo t'tongue o' slander out o' mi mouth, Mr. Smith, 
an' thraw't i' ffire." As these last words were spoken the 
latter went off with his tools, muttering something to himself 
which none could understand. 

Of the conflicting opinions which went abroad concerning 
his sermon, those of Philip Neville's friends counterbalanced 
in his eyes all those of his enemies, and instead of being 
cast down by the latter, he was only induced by them to 
apply himself more closely to. prayer and to study. The 
instances I have adduced of criticisms uttered by the people, 
form, of course, not a tithe of what was really said. But 
the gossip of GhuTiton did not concern itself altogether 
with PhiHp Neville. Mr. Qlocksidge having been seen on 
the previous day, escorting Miss Annie Lambert to XJnderhiU 
House, the female portion of the village busied themselves 
not a Httle with discussing the prospects of a match. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ONCE FOE ALL. 

Annie Metcalfe's studio was in an npper storey ; its Httle 
mnllioned window looked right at Lingbeny Fell. The 
room was not large, but it had been set apart for her special 
nse, and she was prouder of it than any place TTnderhill 
House contained. It was hung round with almost all kinds 
of pictures ; these were chiefly the work of her own lonely 
hours. To be admitted into this chamber of art was a 
privilege not often granted but to the most intimate Mends. 
Annie's great painting of Christ had never been exhibited 
sare to the members of her own household, for it was 
her custom to hide it from view by a curtain, which was so 
arranged that, when necessary, it could be made to fall 
down before it, and this she was careful none of the cuiions 
should lifb. 

It was her habit to go straight &om her bedroom to her 
studio the first thing every morning, being generally able 
to do her best work before break&st ; and, with the intention 
of giving the fiiiishing touches to one of the pictures upon 
which she had been engaged, she had her brush and palette 
earlier in hand on the morning of young Mr. Jinks's visit 
than usual. But do what she would her mind would not 
bend to her will — being too much occupied with something 
from which it had no desire to be free. She therefore ceased 
her -efforts to control it and seated herself in a low-cushioned 
chair, leaned her fine head upon her hand, and gave herself 
up to the reflections and visions towards which she was so 
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irresistibly drawn. I need scarcely inform my readers idiat 
the central figure of lier thonglits was Mr. Blocksidge, end 
this was not the first time since the two parted on the 
preyions night that she had fonnd it impossible to think of 
anything bnt their love. '^I am loyed at last," she said, 
^'by one of whom I feel wmorthy, I desired it so to be, 
bat cfli ! the joy is too great ! I feel afraid to taste it, and 
yet -the cnp is pressed to my lips, and I cannot refuse it." 
Then she would remember that, though Mr. Blocksidge was 
well received by the family, none had had the thought to 
invite him to XJnderhill House again, and she herself had 
been doubtful of the propriety of suggesting such a thing, 
seeing tibat no definite proposal had been made to her, and 
being afiradd of compromising herself in her lover's esteem. 
^' Invitation, however, will make no difference respecting me, 
at least, with a mind like his. If his affections are mine we 
shall meet somewhere, and that not before long. But the 
suspense to be endured in the meantime might perhaps have 
been lessened, if manmia, A^es, or Alicia had but named a 
day when another visit from our new acquaintance would be 
acc^table. Yet it is not strange that such an important 
matter should have been forgotten, seeing that his stay was 
so brief and the wonder so great that I should be escorted 
home by such a noble stranger. Alicia looked as surprised 
as if he had dropped from the clouds, and mamma, herself, 
said, after he had gone, that it was a rare thing for Gorriton 
to have such a visitor at this time of year — ^referring, I 
suppose, to the fact that, excepting in the time of grouse- 
shooting, our visitors in this district are few. What is, is^ 
and my best course is to wait in hope. This I will do, and 
may the good angel of my life watch o'er me. My mind, I 
know, will often now play truant from my work ; though I 
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can very well see how a love like his, when the nncertaiiitj^ 
of the present is past, will give an inspiration to genius^ 
altogether different from any I have yet experienced." 

Annie was now interrupted by her sister Alicia calling^ 
for permission to enter the room. ''Come in, dear," she 
aaid, and after warm sisterly greetings had passed between 
ihem, informed Alicia that she had not been able to 
perform her duties that morning, but lefb her to diyine the 
cause, which she had sufficient penetration to do, though 
many years the younger of the two. ''I am not," Alicia- 
replied, " surprised that such has been the case. You know 
you are vanquished, Annie. Cupid's darts hare pierced you* 
I saw it, and we aU saw it, last night, almost as soon as yon 
came home ; and Agnes, Frances, and I, have been talking^ 
about it not five minutes ago." ''Indeed!" said Annie, 
"You are aU very quick; but upon what grounds do yon 
base your assumptions ? Mr. Blocksidge has never uttered 
a single word whereby I could infer that he was lovingly 
affected towards me, nor even hinted at there being any 
probability that we shall ever meet each other again. So> 
what reason," she asked, with a peculiar smile, which was 
in itself a confession of her feelings, " have I to think that he 
cares for me any more than as a friend ? His coming here 
last night may be looked upon as an act of courtesy, Alicia." 
" Yes, with one eye, Annie, but not with both. People speak 
by their looks, their manners, and their silence; and 
Mr. Blocksidge has spoken, and, to my mind, effectually. 
Why, even Percy said to WilHam, in true sporting language, 
a^ Mr. Blocksidge shook hands with you at the door when 
leaving, ' Our Annie's winged now if she never was before.' " 

" Well, and suppose it is true, Alicia, what is your opinion 
and the opinion of the rest concerning it P" " Pm pleased. 
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Mr. Blocksidge is not a gentlemaiL we can meet every day. 
He seems to possess just the mind and temper yon Hke. He 
is also handsome. Bnt Agnes says he is not at all like a 
lawyer. She does not think him snfEiciently professional. 
He lacks coolness. He's not matter-of-fact enough; but I 
admire ^'^rn all the more for it, and so does Frances. You 
should not care, however, what Agnes thinks. She has been 
bom with a nature quite the opppsite of ours. She can 
appreciate neither painting, poetry, nor music. She ought to 
marry a professor of some university, and have the liberty 
to take the chaur in his absence." *^ Doubtless," answered 
Annie, '' we are as much a mystery to her as she is to us, and 
should therefore not be unwilling to excuse her. However, 
Alicia, I think more highly and more warmly of Mr. Block- 
sidge than I ever thought it possible to think of any man 
before. It is not his culture, his taste, or his pleasing and 
striking presence that attracts me to him, but his goodness. 
I am sure he is good, not ordinarily good, but transcendently 
so. I seem this morning to be standing on a mountain. On 
this side is all my padt, lying in shadow, and on that, which 
is radiant with a light altogether new, is my future, gilded 
with glory and foil of blessing. The object for which I have 
hitherto lived was imaginary — ^a creature of my own making 
— a thing of dreams. But now I see before me something 
real — something that lives-rft hero for whose honour and 
happiness I would willingly consecrate all my time and 
being." 

The conversation between Annie and her sister was now 
brought to aldose by the ringing of the breakfast bell ; and 
as the two descended, in obedience to its call, the bright 
oaken stairs — over two centuries old, and yet as sound as 
ever-*the former requested the latter not to refer, at the 
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breakfast table, to the subject of their talk, nnless it was 
introduced by some of the other members of the family. To 
this Alicia readily assented. Annie entered the br^ak&st 
room with a face somewhat flushed, but if this were noticed, 
it was not remarked upon, and she soon felt herself more at 
ease than she had expected. Mrs. Metcalfe had been pro- 
posing a drive, on a not very distant[day, to Deerdale Woods, 
and the attention of the family was thus diverted. Deerdale 
Woods was a favourite place of resort farther down the 
valley of the Craigy. It was noted for its historical associa- 
tions and great beauty. It possessed an ancient abbey, still 
magnificent in ruin, and the castellated mansion of a duke; 
it had romantic dells and streams, picturesque waterfalls, 
and rocky springs. Through the midst of the woods went 
the river, contracting in one portion of its course till it could 
be crossed, and, in others, encircling little islands covered 
with trees. There were also artificial walks in various 
directions, and rustic seats, constructed here and there, 
where the pleasure-seeker could sit in shade, or &om which 
he could feast his eyes on delicious prospects. And all this 
wealth of nature was free. 

Mrs. Metcalfe could scarcely have named a more con- 
genial subject than that of a tisit to this famous' place, 
though Annie was not as enthusiastic in adndration 
of Deerdale Woods as were her sisters. For natural 
scenery she much preferred the Silva Garrs of Ghur- 
riton, or, as it was more commonly called, Gamixm 
Wood. Its features were much bolder, its surroundings far 
wilder, its views more extensive, and presenting greater 
variety. It had places in it of better seclusion, it was richer 
in its ferns, mosses, and flowers, and frdler everywhere both of 
beauty and song. It was, besides, the seat of many youthful 
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zaemories, and her powers had often been exercised to depict 
its glories. She wonld not refuse, however, to accompany 
the rest to the woods of Deerdale, and none of them wonld 
enjoy a day there with more alfandonment than she. The 
proposed visit formed the chief topic of the breakfast table, 
and before the repast was over the time and manner of it 
were decided npon. 

When the breakfast was finished, and each was retiring to 
the work and duty that called, Alicia hnrriedly took hold of 
Annie's arm, and said^ ''Come, Annie, let me have another 
half-honr with yon in the studio." The subject of their 
previous discourse there was, I suppose, sweet and pleasant, 
as it would have been to any young lady with the same 
expectations. Annie gladly granted her wish, and they were 
soon seated in the studio as before. But they had not been 
thrare long before iEVances came running to the room to say 
that Walter Orlando Jinks was riding up the avenue, and to 
express her wonder as to what could have brought him to 
TJnderhiU House at that time in the morning. 

The appearance of young Jinks would at any hour have 
been the cause of commotion in Mr. Leonard Metcalfe's family, 
for his society was by no means agreeable to it. It is not 
therefore surprising that on the present occasion it should 
have created more than usual excitement. Annie's heart 
was set all in a flutter, for she thought of him only as the spy 
of the preceding day. Seasonableness or unseasonableness 
were words which had no place in Walter Jinks's vocabu- 
lary. Any time was right in his eyes if it only suited his 
own convenience. Besides, he was never &st for an excuse. 
Being of ready invention, he was always able to account for 
his actions in a manner that seemed very satis&ctory and 
right. TTift genius was not wanting in his present necessity. 
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As lie alighted from his horse, and entered the mansion, 
Walter's courage sustained him admirably. He was met in 
the hall by Henry, Mr. Metcalfe's yonngest son, now thirteen 
years old. As he was nshefed into the reception room he 
wore a careless and confident air. On seeing the surprise 
that was risible in Mrs. Metcalfe's countenance, he at onoe 
explained that the object which had brought him across the 
valley thus early was one which could not fail to conunend 
itself to her favour. It was this : — He had a particular friend 
in London who was a great connoisseur in art, and had in 
his possession some of the finest specimens in painting and 
. statuary in the kingdom. He had, therefore, written him 
respecting the extraordinary skiU and taste displayed in the 
pictures of her daughter, who, he considered, was deserving 
of universal repute. This friend and he had met in the 
Highlands when he was there on his last tour. He was a 
regular out-and-out sort of character, without the least sham, 
and moved in the most aristocratic circles of the day. It 
was impossible to say how much a word of praise from a 
person of his description was worth. He thought he had 
done the very thing in letting him know what a highly- 
gifted artist the small district of Craggland contained, and 
in order to convince him that he had by no means exaggerated 
her powers he was wishful to make for his inspection a 
selection from some of her choicest efforts. Moreover, to 
guard against any alarm that might otherwise be felt for the 
safety of the pictures, he would pay down their price before 
removal. 

TMs specious and well-conceived tale did somethi^ 
towards faranquilizing Mrs. Metcalfe's mind, though Ae was 
somewhsrt; startled that one who had never hitherto taken an 
interest in anything, to her knowledge, but low pleasures and 
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foolish pursuits, should have become so suddenly enamoured 
"vriih so noble a thing as art. She inwardly hoped that the 
taste professed would be cultivated, and that it would refine 
«nd dig^nifj his character. She informed him that, while 
thanking him for showing himself solicitous' on behalf of her 
daughter, she was desirous that her paintings should be left to 
their own merits. If they j^ssessed anything that entitled 
them to fame they would be sure to receive it. Besides, Annie 
was wishfnl to remain as much incognito as possible ; and as 
for disposing of any of the works which she had stiU in her 
possession, she believed she would not be willing. Mrs. 
Metcalfe's reason for this belief — ^which, however, she did 
not state to Walter Jinks — ^was the hope Annie entertained, 
and, indeed, the whole family, that when her picture of 
Christ was finished her others would increase in demand. 

The objections raisepL by Mrs. Metcalfe to the proposal 
contained in Walter Jinks's story were not any more than 
he had anticipated. K he had calculated upon any other 
ejQfect than that produced by his clever scheme to ingratiate 
himself into her more than mere tolerant regard, he would 
never have dared to act his part in the manner he did, but 
wotdd have resorted to other tactics, which would, of course, 
have been based upon equal falsehood and cunning. 

By this time the three in the studio had been joined by 
Agnes. Each of the sisters had expressed her dislike of 
Walter Jinks, and all were faintly hoping that he would 
depart without desiring to see them. But they were soon 
to be disappointed. The eyes of their young neighbour had 
during his talk with Mrs. Metcalfe been, turned several times 
towards the ddor in an expectant manner, and at last 
he asked her if it was known to her daughters that he was 
there. He was answered in the affirmative, and Henry, who 
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had been present while he stated his purpose, was requested 
by his Tnamina to search for his sisters and see what had 
detained them, and he was to tell Annie that she had got to 
add another name to her list of patrons, at which injunction 
Walter Jinks laughed heartily. Henry went at once to the 
studio, as if by inatinct. ' This, I suppose, was because tliat 
was the place which was generally resorted to in cases of 
common annoyance or joy. The only portion of his message 
which gave rise to astonishment in the minds of his sisters 
was that which was specially addressed to Annie; for, when 
he explained that the patron referred to was no other than 
Walter Jinks, they gave way to the most unbounded merri- 
ment at the thought of such an unexpected phenomenon^ 
Alicia firmly declaring that the thing was ominous. " Some- 
thing is going to happen," she said, '' and what will become 
of us P" ^* I should as soon have looked for a votary of art 
in one of his fieither's menials," replied Agnes. '^His 
patronage is only a whim," was the candid opinion of 
Frances. '* He may be using it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else," thought Annie, but she did not say so. 

Before Annie made her appearance in the reception room 
she put on a change of costume, for she never allowed herself 
to be seen by visitors in the dishabille she usually wore when 
engaged in her profession. When she at last entered the 
room, Walter Orlando rose, with a complacent smile upon 
his face, to greet her. She met his gaze with a cool, steady 
look. This caused him inwardly to wince, for he never coidd 
bear such strong, searching eyes as hers. They seemed to 
penetrate to the very depths of his soul, and to read its 
secrete. His face altered a little in colour, but he was not in 
the least confused. He reiterated at once the olxject which 
had brought him there, and, in order to disabuse her mind of 
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any nnfayoiirable impression with respect to his being seen 
on the Scar Top Farm on the previous day, added that the 
motiYe which led him to stroU that way was to apprize her 
of the intention he had now carried ont. He had no idea 
that she was going to si)end the evening with the Lamberts, 
but had thonght of meeting with her on her retnm home. 
For this purpose he had lingered about the fields, and on 
becoming doubtM that she was not leaving as soon as he 
had expected, he moved a little nearer the house, and on 
looking through the gate into the Scar Pasture found himself 
in a position that might be misunderstood, and therefore beat 
a retreat. - Annie seemed to accept the apology, and Walter 
prided himself in having got nicely over the difficulty. 

As to selling a selection of her pictures she would not 
consent^ nor would she agree to any removal. At this 
information Walter Jinks expressed the most profound regret. 
HiR purpose, a purpose in which he had taken so much 
interest, would not be achieved, and he believed his Mend 
would be equally disappointed with himself when he became 
acquainted with the matter. As, however, Walter continued, 
speaking of himself, he had only seen a few of her paintings, 
he would esteem it a great favour if she would permit him 
to view all she possessed. Besides, he had heard that she 
had recently added others to her number which exceeded all 
her previous efforts. My readers will most likely guess that 
this clever move was to secure the best possible chance he 
could have of declaring his affection. It succeeded. Annie 
could not very well refuse to comply with his wish. She 
had always treated him with the pourtesy due to a friend and 
a neighbour, though she had no admiration for his character. 
She therefore requested Henry to guide him to the studio, 
saying that she would follow, whidi she did, very shortly, 
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leaying her sisters with thdr TnamTna discussing the apparent 
change which Walter had experienced. As soon as she 
entered the stndio her brother left it, so that she foand 
herself alone with her patron. Walter Jinks professed to 
examine the pictures one by one, passed high encomiums 
upon eawhy and manifested the very greatest delight in being 
privileged to behold them. After he had had a long view^ of 
the paintings, he proceeded from adulation of artistic powers 
to the praise of personal beanties and virtues. There needed 
only one thing to make him happy and good in the future, and 
that was to be blessed with a companion like her. He had 
been very fast and gay, frittered a g^at portion of his time 
away, and done nothing great and noble, but he had come to 
the conclusion that he would beg^ life afresh. Would she 
help him in his resolve P To her he never could be anything 
but true. He loved her — oh! it was impossible to say how 
much. 

Annie, feeling a little staggered with the straight forward 
way in which Walter made known to her his love, went to 
the window and opened the casement, in order to allow the 
cool air to fan her now heated brow, and then turning round 
to her imploring suitor, said, '* Mr. Walter Jinks, I will not 
reproach you for your past carder, nor put an uncharitable 
construction upon your present motives in speaking to me in 
strains, expressive of such ardent regard, and I sincerely hope 
that you may be able to make the new start in life you have 
decided upon, but you must never name the subject of love to 
me again. I could not accept you for a husband. You and I 
are too far apart in our natures ; the love would be all on one 
side." Walter replied that he was not prepared for such an 
answer to his addresses, and it was more than he could 
endure. He anticipated objections, which would indeed have 
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been reasonable, bat believed that if be could conyince her 
of the purity of his intentions, and of his great desire to 
reform and amend his ways, these wonld be removed. Wonld 
she not recall her words, and pnt off her reply till she had 
tested the truth of his statements. Annie, however, remained 
firm. Walter Jinks had met with a person who was beyond 
hisarttowin. Again a,.d again he pressed his Buit. but it 
was in vain, and as he bade her adien when he left Underbill 
Honse to return to Ghuriton, he saw that in her looks which 
told him plainly that she had answered him *' once for aU." 

There are few bnt what will rejoice in the resnlt of Walter 
Jinks's efforts. His affection for Annie was, however, far 
more than pretence. He really wished to make her his wife, 
and he was also serions in wanting to bnild for himself a new 
character. But his good resolutions, after Annie's refusal, 
were aU thrown to the winds, as they would have been if she 
had accepted him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MB, BLOOKfllDGE IK A STATE OF TTWBISST. 

Mr. Blookcddge scarcely knew now how to pass his tuae. 
thoughts, as yon xnnst know, tnmed always to one 
salgect and one olrject ; his inclinations always pointed to 
one place and one pleasure. But as he did not wish to 
act the part of a weak-minded and moon-stmck yonili 
nnder the influence of the passion newly-born within him, 
he attempted to comport himself with his usual flow of 
spirit and openness of manner. In this, however, he signally 
fiuled. Nannie Lambert was also not slow in seeing the 
transformation which he had most surely experienced, and, 
true to the characteristics of her sex, anxiously watched 
and studied the movements of her guest, and always con- 
trived to shape her conversation in accordance with what 
she conceived to be in harmony with a lover's tastes. 
"Te'll be varra dowly wi' yersel, at Hopton, I'se sewer. 
Just to think on yuh coming haam efter a hael day i' 
t'office amang dry law papers, an' sich like tiresome stuff, 
an' naobody to bid yuh welcome, ner to caw yer am ! It's 
poor sackless deed without a wife, er else I'll hae nout 
for 't. Ye wer niwer maad to be sing-le. Te hevn't gitten 
owt like a bachelor about yuh. Them 'at'^ content to 
live without weddin' mun hev hearts as dry as kekstons, 
an' as cowd as hice-shacldes. They can't hev onny natur' 
about 'em." 

And while picturing the miseries of single-blessedness, 
Kannie would refer, by way of contrast, to the happiness 
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of xnamed life, speaking of the Qnion of her husband and 
herself, as one of the most joyons. '' He's nut without his 
&uts," she said, **onny maar ner ma, but we've hit it as 
weel as odd uns, an' a fine seet better ner some, an' we'ye 
hed aw soort o' weather and aw soort o' seeasons to gah 
through, too. T'sun hes'nt ollus shined on us, ner t'watter 
ollus run smooth fer wor booat, but we've niwer let t'sun 
gah down on wer wrath, ner t'difficulties o' life divide us." 

And Dickie Lambert was not ignorant of the change 
which had come over Mr. Blocksidge any more than Nannie. 
He noticed, with a considerable degree of interest, how he 
moved from one place to another, and never seemed tc be 
able to settle himself in any particular spot or to any par- 
ticular thing. He was right nowhere, nor in any kind of 
occupation. When in the house he would sit, now by the 
window of the parlour, looking vacantly at the landscape, 
and then, by the antique table in the centre of the room, 
professedly devouring the contents of a book, but really 
unacquainted with their nature. Sometimes he would engage 
in sprightly talk and suddenly break oSl and relapse into 
silence. He was often spoken to and heard what was said, 
and yet heard not, and forgot things of the utmost import- 
ance, and of the most recent occurrence. He complained of 
sleeplessness, could not lie in bed in the morning, nor did he 
care to go to bed early at nights. When alone he was ofben 
heard pacing the room from one side to the other, and when 
not alone, would often, unconsciously to himself, give expres- 
sion to a sigh. When he went out of doors he avoided 
company, courted solitude, and carried himself with an air of 
abstraction. He of6en visited the tree under whose branches 
Annie Metcalfe and he sat on the Sunday afternoon. This 
tree was to him now the most sacred in creation. He 
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knew tlie very place beneath it in which she chose to sit, 
and the very bough which, reaching down from it with 
others, till it almost touched the ground, she caught hold of, 
when startled bj the sudden appearance of Wiedter Jinks. 
But the visionary presence of her there, which continually 
came before his mind, was not satisfying. He craved for 
more, and would cast his eyes across the valley to Underhill 
House, which was just to be seen behind a small eminence, 
and would long for the power to look through its desid walls, 
and behold Annie, unseen by herself, engaged in her pro- 
fession, assisting in the work of the household, or conversing 
with her talented and beautiful sisters. But, as that could 
never be his, he would give way to the impatience which 
was the natural effect of his condition, and then go roaming 
about the whole of the Scar Top Farm. 

Dickie Lambert's remarks on observing his altered 
manner were as follows : — '* Thou were reet efter aw Nannie. 
Annie Metcalf an' Mr. Blocksidge meeting here on Sunday, 's 
nut boun to end in nout, I see. He's gitten that 'at he 
weant shak off. He's just as I war when I first met wi' 
thee. Honny a lass hed cock'd her cap at ma an' tried to 
attract me nooatice, an' I'd look'd a bit round t'comers to 
finnd yan 'at wad suit ma, but couldn't. An' when I went 
to Dick Stoory's weddin', they said 'at I sud be sewer to 
be smittl'd befoor I com back, fer Alice Hom^r 'at I went 
wi', wer reckon'd t'flower o' t'valley, baath be other fooak 
an' hersel. I rahd owd Button 'at we buried twenty year 
sin i' t'waast grund at t'end o' Garriton Brigg, an' shoo 
rahd a gi*ey tit of her fadder's, 'at war nobbut just brokken 
in. They said we war a rare likely pair, as we started off 
for t'Ghurch, an' it wad be our turn t*next, at which shoo 
look'd varra pleeased, but I said to misel, — ' It taks two for 
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a bargain axi' jan fer a bid, an' wben t'fish sees t*hook 
lie doesn't caar to bite;' an' thongb we wer togither aw 
t'daj, an' till laat at neet, thaer was naa maar impression 
maad on ma ner a flee maks on a staan 'at it leets on. 
But when I com' ower to Langton to fest some beeas wi' 
yowr f ooak fer t'snmmer, I was smitten at yehnce. I tried 
to think nont abont thi, bnt I war as wake as a winle- 
streeah, an' fer maar ner a week was like a fish ont o' 
watter. But yah day while fetching beeas frae t'well, I. 
threw hnp mi hat i' t'field, an' kep'd it, an' said, 'Nannie 
Wood o' Langton fer me befoor onny lass i' t'world ; ' an 
that varra day I went to tell thi what I thont on thi, 
an' thon tell'd ma to gan haam an' nivver think on thi 
onny maar, but I said, 'I sal nobbnt gah haam to come 
agaan,' an' I war as good as mi word; an' I went an' 
went, tin thon liked ma to gah, an' at last I'd naa 'casion 
to gah at aw, fer thou com' here. Whether thon's rued 
it or nut, I've niwer heard thi say. Aw 'at I've to say is, 
'at I hooap 'at Mr. Blocksidge may git as weel yooaked 
as me, an' 'at his life may be na harder ner mine. It's 
strange how things work ! But I sud niwer have dreamt 
'at Phil Neville's first sarmon i' Gkuriton wad hav bin 
t'meeans of a caase of love." 

Dickie Lambert also said, " It shows weel when a man's 
strucken down as he is, fer when love taks leetly hod o' 
fooak, it can't be true. Them 'at hops first frae yah twig 
an' then to another, 'at runs here and thare, an' iwery- 
wear, as Walter Jinks does, ar' nut to be believed, howiwer 
fine ther taal, an' howiwer monny ther promises. I'd 
raither, howiwer, 'at Annie an' Mr. Blocksidge had met 
on onny other day ner Sunday. Thaers gitten so mich 
love-makkin' on Sundays now, yan mud think thaar wasn't 
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another day i' t'week beside. Bat God knaws aw, an' if 
He approves o' t'step 'at Mr. Blocksidge seems to want 
to Jak, hell tak caar to bless it. 

Bnt thongh Dickie Lambert spoke in this way, he made 
no reference to the matter in Mr. Blocksidge's presence. 
"I snd like to sound him," he said to. himself, "bat I'll 
leeave that to Nannie. Women ar' ollons t'best i' things 
o* that soort. Besides, it saits ther taast.*' There were 
times, however, when Dickie could not refrain from looking 
meaningly at his visitor, and from speaking upon subjects 
which, though they did not inmiediately bear upon love, 
were yet indirectly connected with it. Though shrinking 
from everything presented in the name of John Oalvin, of 
whom to tell the truth he knew but little, and accepting 
as G-ospel all that was tai^ht by John Wesley, he believed 
in the Divine order of things, " Providence rules all," was 
one of the chief axioms of his life, and he would acknow- 
ledge Providence in the most trivial afikirs. To go against 
Providence was in his eyes, as it ought to be in the eyes 
of all, nothing but wilful sin. Hence he believed in con- 
sulting Gk>d about everything, and was very anxious to 
impress the importance of this upon the mind of Mr. Block- 
iddge. 

It happened that in Gkoriton there lived a number of 
amateur theatricals of various callings in life, there being 
amongst them farmers, carriers, and miners. Now these 
were so well versed in the writings of Shakespeare, that 
they would often use Shakesperian expressions in their 
ordinary discourse; and after some of them were con- 
verted, and became members of a Christian Church,' they 
would still bring the inmiortal bard to their aid, until 
many of his expressions became like Scripture, both to 
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them and others. It is in this way that I would account 
for Dickie Lambert getting hold of the words, '* Divinity 
shapes onr ends." 

^^ Divinity shaps honr ends," said he to Mr. Blocksidge 
one morning after he had returned from the customary 
inspection of his cattle. "Divinity shaps hour ends." 
What does that meean, think yuh ? Doesn't it meean 'at 
Gtod deeals wi' us, summat as we deeal wi' a cawf 'at we 
want to gah to a certain plaace ? We put a helter on it's 
heead wi' a good lang band to it, an' when we've managed 
to git it into t'rooad, we then let it kick an' jump an' frisk 
as it likes, nobbut we ollus tak caar 'at it gahs t'way at 
we want it. God, while He doesn't tak frae hus hour 
liberty, hes yet some controul ower hus. H6 lets hus gah 
frae yah side o' t'rooad to t'other, an' act a good deeal as it 
pleeases hus; but we're i' His hands efter aw, an' if we're 
trying to sffirve Him, He maks even wer varra trials an' 
misfortuns work baath for hour good an' His. An' ofben 
when we're carrying hout hour am wills, we're carrying 
hout His too, an' we finnd wersels i' t'place war He wanted 
hus, sooner ner we thout on. He hes ways o' makkin 
lius bend to Him at we doant knaw. But He's summat 
to do wi' some fooak befoor He can git them to be reet. 
What I want to be at, howiwer, is this — ^if thaer's owt 
about hour life 'at God doesnH sJuxjp, that is, 'at He's nout 
to do wi', we sud be flay'd on't^ an' give it hup. But if 
we're sewer 'at He's a hand i' what we're doing, or i' what 
we intend, we sud stick to't whatiwer it mun cost. - Nae 
step i' life sud be taan without His leave, an' hour will 
«ad ollus knuckle to His." 

At this characteristic explanation of the words of 
Shakespeare, Mr. Blocksidge was much amused, and he 
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fnlly understood Dickie Lambert's intention. The lesson 
was also not lost upon him. He knew how essential it 
was to his, happiness in the fatare, to have his ends shaped 
hj heaven,, an^ had already succeeded in assuring himself 
that the 'step he had begun to contemplate was in perfect 
accordance with the Divine will. On this point he was at 
ease. His choice was rights his intentions were right, and 
he was determined his actions should be right. Then why 
suffer so much unrest? He was simply affected as all 
g^eat natures are^ and as all great natures, under the in- 
fluence of strong, pure and ardent affection, have been. 
Heroes, poets and philosophers, stand on the same plat- 
form with respect to love. They all experience the same 
weakness, if such it may be called, the same conflict of 
thought and feeling, the same impossibility of repose. This 
state is not necessarily the effect of fear or suspicion; and 
there is a sweetness about it which renders it^ot unplea- 
sant. There is an unrest of happiness as well as of misery, 
and nothing can cause it more than love. 

Mr. Blocksidge, in the midst of all his restlessness, was 
still in a world of delight ; he had dreams of bliss, pleasures 
of imagination he was not willing to let go. He was, of 
course, under the necessity of remembering that there were 
social surroundings which required not to be forgotten, and 
duties of life to which, he must not be oblivious, but if he 
failed, as I have said, to carry himself and to act, as had been 
his wont, it must be attributed to nothing but the excitement 
of his love. Why ! he even failed to write poetry, the most 
natural thing to him, excepting to lovd, of all. He made 
several attempts also at a love-letter, but gave that up too. 
Inspiration would, however, come in its own time, and then 
he would not be unsuccessful in the record of thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OLD JANE HETHEBINGTON. 

When Philip Neville Heeded a friend to cheer, encourage, 
and advise him, he often resorted to one Jane Hetherington, 
who may be justly described as the heroine of the Gurriton 
Circnit. . She was living, at the time of which I write, in a 
Httle cot by herself, which was apart from the village. 
Eonnerly she had been in moderately good circumstances ; 
her husband and she having had a small farm at a low rental, 
but now, being a widow, she was somewhat dependent on 
the charity of friends. She was very partial to the visits 
Philip paid her, and would have liked them multiplied ; 
though they were neither few nor short. And she was not 
more pleased to see the young preacher than he was to have 
the benefit of her counsel. Philip also often met under her 
roof with others, who,' like himself, were resolved not to 
hide their lights under a bushel, or to let their talents rust 
in a napkin. 

One of these was named John Weston. He was a little 
older than Philip, and stood " higher " on the Circuit Plan. 
But the conversion of both dated from the same evening, and 
had been under the same instrument. They had therefore 
been very close companions, and had laboured in the Church 
very much together. John Weston had also been the subject 
of similar persecution to that which was now being experi- 
enced by Philip Neville ; and he had the same hard struggle 
in prospect. Jane Hefcherington loved h\m more, if anything, 
than Philip. This was counter-balanced, however, by Philip 
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being the f avotirite of Nannie Lambert. Bnt John Weston 
was not nnworthj of the love of any one. He possessed an 
open, manly spirit, was endowed with great power of mind, 
and ever strove to exemplify in his condnet the Christian 
character. It was cnstomaiy for Mrs. Hetherington's visitors 
to read to her the Scriptnres, old histories, sermons, and 
magazines. She possessed, of the latter, many volnmes of 
the first half of the last century. She had the '^ Wesleyan 
Magazine " from its commencement. This she prized next to 
the Bible. It was also liked very mnch by Philip, who read 
it attentively, and copied from it many incidents charac- 
teristic of Methodism. 

In person Mrs. Hetherington was nncommonly tall for 
her sex, being nearly five feet eleven inches in height, 
bnt she was not stent in proportion. This made her 
look still taller. She was, however, not nnhandsome. Her 
face, while being well shaped and unwrinkled, was like- 
wise the very picture of honesiy and good natnre. And 
in her sixty-seventh year she stood as straight as a 
msh, bnt snfiered a great deal from rheumatic pains in 
her limbs. When yonng she must have been very beanti- 
fnl and very active. With Dickie Lambert, she seemed 
to be one of the last of an ancient race of Dalespeople, 
a representative of a generation of Anakims, nearly ran 
ont. 

Her pieiy was of the most earnest type. And she was a 
thorough Methodist in both her opinions and ways. Her 
regularity in attending the means of grace was remarkable. 
The state of the weather never afiected her. The preachers 
knew she would be present whoever would be absent. When- 
ever she had the opportunity to pray she would always 
embrace it, and once heard would never be forgotten. There 
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was sacli liveliness in her prayers, snch freedom of utterance, 
familiarily, qnaintness, Mth and power, that she seldom failed 
to produce an impression. 

She wonld o^n make witty and satirical comments on 
sermons and preachers, about the latter of which many 
would question her, for the sake of hearing her smart replies. 
Once she was yisited by the Bev. Samuel EEatchman, chair- 
man of the district to which the Garriton Circuit belongs. 
The reverend gentleman was paying Garriton a visit in his 
official capacity ; and, having been struck with Jane Hether- 
ington's appearance and manner, on the Sxmday upon which 
he preached, was desirous of knowing something more about 
her, so, Parson Bullyclog, who had also only just arrived in 
the Circuit, and was as curious concerning her as himself^ 
proposed that they should see her at her house. For Old 
Jane to be waited upon by ministers was of course nothing 
new. She had known perhaps as many in her time as any 
person in Craggland, and had received as many under her 
roof. This often gave her matter for boast, and she would 
hit off their characters with wonderful truthfulness and 
iacUity. She gave Mr. Hatchman and Parson Bullyclog a not 
unwelcome reception^ and both were highly pleased with her 
oddities. But when pressed for her opinion of Mr. Hatchman's 
sermons, she dehvered it in words as unpalatable as they were 
candid. " They braaded," she said, '^ o' Len Jackson's cow, 'at 
hed a snod cooat an' a girt udder, but niwer filled t'can." 

At this the two divines were glad to beat a retreat; 
Parson Bullyclog not less so than his ministerial brother, for 
he had no wish to hear old Jane's opinion of his own sermons, 
and there was some danger that she might give it. Escaping 
that, he could chuckle with delight at Mr. ELatchman's dis- 
comfiture. 
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The week upon the first day of which Philip l^eville 
preach^ his first sermon in Gurriton, had come nearly to a 
dose, and Old Jane sat in her rude court chair, speculating^ 
on the cause of his non-appearance. It was seldom that he 
allowed so long a time to pass withont seeing her, and she 
conld not bnt think that he mnst be suffering depression on 
acoonnt of the adverse criticisms of his foes. She only 
wished some one wonld dare to find £Einlt with him to her, but 
they knew better. She had watched him and studied him 
ever since he had been brought, as she called it, " into t'way," 
and she knew well he had '^ walked his shoon as street as 
onnybody^" and '^ there niwer was a lad *at read maar o' 
t'Bible, or could see deeper into t'meaning." " A lot on *em," 
she continued, ^' doant knaw Peter frae Paul, ner Jude frae 
John ; an* if they wer to want to mak a sarmon, they wad 
end befoor they began." The logic of the latter sentence she 
did not stay to consider, but went on with her remarks about 
Philip and his detractors, until ^e was interrupted by the 
entrance into the room of John Weston. 

John Weston began at once to enquire afber Philip, and to 
express his indignation at the manner in which he and his 
companion were treated. Old Jane commiserated them both, 
and recommended steadfastness and patience. '*I would stick 
like a clegg/' she said, " an be as wisht as a mouse. Ye*ll win 
through it yet." John Weston, with his spirits somewhat 
raised, and his courage strengthened, then departed. But 
Philip Neville did not appear in Jane Hetherington's cot till 
the evening of the following Monday, and he would not have 
appeared then if he could have had the conscience to stay 
longer away. 

His s^t at the chapel was in the gallery, and she had 
tried to catch him .on the Sunday as he came down from it at 
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the end of the services, bat slie had been too slow for him. 
On this acconnt she resolved to rate him sonndly when she 
shonld have the chanoe. Eatings from Old Jane were not 
uncommon things to Philip, but as thej were generally good- 
homonred, they were not mnch feared. He, in fact, enjoyed 
them, becanse of the genuine amnsement which they 
famished. 

As soon as Philip showed his face in her doorway, Old 
Jane shonted ont, *' Qah. back wi thi ! I'd rather hae thi 
rowm ner thi company ! Thaer's nayther mense ner sense 
i' some f ooak. If yan hed a lang parse an' a girt naam, they 
wad nivver be off t'doorstons, bat becoss I'se a poor widow, 
an' nowt to give, they'd onny time raither show ther backs 
ner ther faaces. What liev I done 'at I've to be pat aside 
i' this way ? I've seen t'day when then wad have been fain 
to come to ma, bat now thoa's gittin' hup a bit, thoa's 
b^innin' to forgit ma.*' 

Philip, of conrse, disclaimed all intention to slight her in 
his long absence, and justified himself by saying that he had 
preferred, for reasons best known to himself, to remain for 
the past week as mach at home as possible. He was then 
invited to take a seat in the chair she herself had been 
occnpying, which was the old conrt chair mentioned above. 

In this chair, as she herself once informed the author, had 
sat Dickie Bardsall, Sammy Hick and Billy Dawson. Also 
others of great renown. It was therefore sacred in her eyes, 
and they were very privileged people who were allowed to 
Qse it. 

" Sammy Hick," to give her own words, " hes hed monny 
a nap in it. That was when we lived i' t' Green Gill, an' my 
man hed t'kills asweel as t'farm. As soon as Sammy hed 
hed his dinner or his tea, he would say, ' Now Lord, just ten 
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xniimteB,' an' wad then shut his een, aD« to a second, wad 
wakken at t'time 'at he. wanted. An' he's gin t'chair monnj 
a braj too. I've knawn him« when he war praying, give it 
owd arms sich knocks 'at I often wonder'd they waren't 
brokken. He liked it better ner onny chair i' t'hoose, an' 
wad sit in it wi't' Bible ligging atop o' ya harm cn't, an' 
read a verse or two an' then stop, an' say, ' Bless the Lord ! 
that's good,' or ' A ! bat that's true, ower tme. Lord save 
ns.' Then he would put his hand on his brow, an' snodden 
down his toppin', and then he would read agaan. If he war 
studying f er t'pulpit he wad thrah his heead agaan fchair 
back, an' wi' his hands on his knees, wad be whispering 
8mnmat ower fer about hauf an hour. Then he wad start 
hup an' say, ' Send it hooam, Lord, send it hooam,' fer he talked 
raither different frae hus. They were rare days then ! Baath 
preeachers an' members caared about nowt but saaving souls^ 
an' winnin' glory to God. But now they caar maar about 
fine claes an' fine words. It's- which can look t'best an' pleease 
t'maast. I hooap 'at when John Weston an' Phil Neville sit 
i' t'chair, 'at they'll think o' them 'at's bin in't befoor 'em, an' 
catch ther spirit." 

After Philip was seated Old Jane began to refer to her 
gratification at his successful appearance as a preacher. " Wi' 
a' thi fiskults, thou's fun thi am wark, an' my advice is, stick 
to it. I'll lift thi hup if naabody else wilL Thi heead's 
nobbut a lile un, but it's maar in*t ner mony at's bigger. 
Thi mother sud bless God for thi iwery day. Thou hesn't 
read t'owd Book fer nowt, an' I'se sewer thou won't mak bad 
huse of thi knowledge. But I'll tell thi as I've tell'd thi 
befoor, 'at its nut them 'at hev t'maast merit 'at git t'maast 
favour, ner them 'at works t'hardest 'at git t'best on. Thou 
mun niwer, howivver, let thi tongue speeak or thi hand do 
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what thi conscience wad condemn; an' thou mnn nivyer 
seek to pleeas t'rich, or ivver carry thi heead aboon t'poop. 
Elaydge an' pride mxm be hout o' thi dictionary ; an' thou 
mun gan street on thi way, naythnr caaring for this body 
ner that, an' thinking o' nowt but doing thi duty baath 
to Gtod an' man." 

Philip, who had taken his hymn book out of his pocket, 
and opened it at a place which was well-worn, and where a 
leaf was turned down, pointed out to Old Jane, in reply to 
her motherly address, the 433rd hymn, and said that he 
believed that to be the expression of his feelings in reference 
to the great work he had begun. The hymn is as follows : — 

GKve me the faith which can remoye, 

And sink the mountain to a plain ; 
Give me the child-like praying love, 

Which longs to bnild Thy honse again. 
Thy love let it my heart overpower, 
And aU my simple sonl devour. 

I want an even, strong desire, 

I want a cahnly fervent seal, 
To save poor souls out of the fire, 

To snatch them from the verge of hell. 
And turn them to a pardoning God, 
And quench the brands in Jesu's blood* 

I would the precious time redeem. 

And longer live for this alone, 
To spend, and to be si)ent, for them 

Who have not yet my Saviour known, 
Fully on these my mission prove, 
And only breathe, to breathe Thy love. 

My talents, gifts, and graces. Lord, 

Into Thy blessed hands receive ; 
And let me live to preach Thy word» 

And let me to Thy glory live ; 
My every sacred moment spend. 
In publishing the sinner's friend. 

a 
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Enlarge, inflame, and fill my heart, 

With bonndless charity divine ! 
So 4Bhall I all my streng^ exert, 

And love them with a zeal Hke Thine ; 
And lead them to Thy oi)en side, 
The sheep for whom their Shepherd died. 

Old Jane vvas greatly pleased, and took up her Bible, 
and, after finding the second chapter of St. Paxil's Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, asked him to read from the 
fourteenth verse, which he very willingly did. The por- 
tion of Scripture referred to conld not have been more 
appropriate. " Now, thanks be- nnto God, which always 
canseth ns to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
the savour of His knowledge by us in every place. For 
we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish. To the one we are 
the savour of death unto death; and to the other the 
savour of life unto life. And who is sufficient for these 
things ? For we are not as many, which corrupt the word 
of God : but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight 
of Grod speak we in Christ." 

Afterwards, Philip Neville made choice of these words for 
a text, and spoke of them as showing — Di/ume Acceptance of 
Mvrdsterial Work ; the Effects of Mvniaterial Work ; Hv/miUty in 
the Performa/nce of Ministerial Work; Pwrity m Mimsterial 
Work ; Sincerity m Ministerial Work ; A Consdousvsss of Divine 
Authority in Ministerial Work ; and, A Conscuyusness of Divine 
Inspection in Mimsterial Work, 

After Old Jane had spoken a little more of her mind to 
Philip, she proposed that they should go on to their knees 
and pray. She called upon him to pray first, and he did 
so, in strains so earnest and sweet, that they gave such 
spiritual elevation to Old Jane that she got quite into an 
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ecstasy. The youtli had real power with God. His spirit 
seemed to be bathed in heavenly inflnenees, and he had 
only to ask to have. 

Old Jane's prayer was not less fervent than that of her 
visitor. But, like all her prayers, it was remarkable for its 
directness, pith, cnrions expressions, and homeliness. Mnch 
as Philip enjoyed her talk, he Hked her prayers better. Her 
character was more seen in them than in anytHng. In con- 
eluding her prayer. Old Jane said, " An' now, Lord, I pnt 
Phil into Thy hands. I hex Thi to mak him as wise as a 
serpent, an' as harmless as a dove. He'll stand girt need i' 
being baath, fer he'll hae plenty o' fooak to deeal wi', 'at'll be 
ommost war ner ther maister i' hell i' ther intentions, an' yet 
be like angels frae heaven i' ther words ; they'll smile at him 
wi* yah side o' ther faaces, an* wi' t'other they'll scorn him ; 
they'll offer him fellowship wi* t*reet hand, an* stab him wi* 
t*left. Bnt pnt a hedge round him ; stand between him an' 
danger, an' scatter baath his foes an* Thine." 

Philip was very much overcome, and when he v^ent home 
sought a fresh consecration of himself to Ood. But he never 
knew how much he wad really indebted to Old Jane, though 
he was always ready to acknowledge that her influence over 
him was great. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

SILYA GABBS. 

From the desire Mr. Bloeksidge had expressed for William 
Neville's company in his walks about Oarriton, the latter had 
fnlly expected meeting with him every morning since that 
upon which they had realised so mnch pleasure together, and 
when he did not do so, wondered what could be the cause. 
The rumours as to his being likely to pay his addresses to 
Annie Metcalfe had reached his ears, but he considered they 
had but slender foxmdation. He knew that with respect to 
love it needed not even the shadow of a thing to furnish 
matter for gossip. Besides, forgetting the days of his own 
first passion, he did not think if the rumours were true, that 
there was sufficient reason in love to have prevented Mr. 
Bloeksidge from joining him in his morning excursions. He 
therefore concluded that his new acquaintance must be 
unwell, or that he preferred a later hour of the day for 
his walks than he generally took. The latter opinion ap- 
peared to him to be the most correct, for several had spoken 
of seeing Mr. Bloeksidge rambling about the Scar Top 
Farm, and he himself had observed him on the Sunday, 
in company with Dickie and Nannie Lambert, at the 
Grarriton Wesleyan Chapel, and on these occasions there 
was nothing seen in him to warrant the idea that he was 
not in health. On this account he decided to resort to 
an expedient. 

William Neville could not bear to think of any one paying 
a visit to Grarriton and not to its wood. Like Annie Metcalfe, 
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he esteemed Silva Ghurrs as second to no place in Yorkshire, 
and it had been a kind of life-work with him to render it 
popnlar. 

^ Seen from the sonth side of the Craigy, as the traveller 
enters the valley, Oarriton and the neighbourhood are rather 
nnattractive, Silva Ghurrs being at an elbow to the left, and 
but partially visible, while, immediately behind the village, 
and for a considerable distance to the right, the conntry is 
comparatively bare, and has a bleak appearance ; but being 
well sheltered from the north and east it is mnch warmer than 
it looks. The first view which the stranger thns obtains, 
leaving an impression on the mind that the place has bnt few 
features of interest, causes hundreds to pass on to Graggwick, 
which is famous for its limestone scar, nearly two hundred 
feet high and three hundred yards in length, and which leans 
over its base forty feet. To fully understand and duly appre- 
ciate the beauties of Graniton, the whole township must be 
explored. A distant glimpse or a mere visit can give no 
proper or adequate conception of the scenes of delight and 
grandeur which are there to feast the eye and entrance the 
ndnd. To look from Garriton is also, as should already be 
assumed from what is said in a previous chapter, a much 
different thing than to look at it. When you climb its hills, 
walk through its fields, enter its hidden dells and recesses, 
and bask in its warm sunshine, your former ideas of bare- 
ness and bleakness are dispelled, and you pronounce it to be 
one of the sweetest and loveliest, one of the most charming 
and picturesque places, not only in the county of York, but in 
the British Isles. 

Many were those who had been to Ghbrriton who owed a 
debt of lasting gratitude to WilHam Neville for having acted 
as their guide. If any person desired some one to accompany 
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bun to the choice spots in the neighbourhood, he was gene- 
rally told to obtain an introduction to him ; and he accepted 
neither gifts nor hire for his services, but placed them at the 
disposal of the genuine aa/oani^ for the love he bore to Nature. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the tourist, when the lines Ml to him in 
the pleasant places of such a spirit. One of his description 
is worth a thousand such as those we mostly meet with at old 
abbeys, castles, and other established resorts, whose presence 
is more often an intolerable nuisance than a boon, and whose 
demands are often as unscrupulous as their foppery is con- 
ceited and their flunkeyism is great. 

William Neville's deyice with respect to Mr. Blocksidge 
was to send Philip with a message to him, to the effect that 
he would be happy to arrange for a walk at a time to suit his 
oonvenienoe. He decided upon this after his return from his 
walk on the Tuesday morning, and, being afraid that the visit 
of Mr. Blocksidge was nearly at an end, in order to lose no 
time, despatched Philip at once. Philip, be it observed, 
happened to be at home on account of a scarcity of water at 
the mines, which had continued for several weeks, and caused 
himself and other lead-dressers to have nothing to do. The 
party to which he belonged was distinct from James Alder- 
son's, and worked in another " liberty," called HighdaXe Moor, 
This, his employment of lead -dresser and miner, ezplain« the 
remarks of Nannie Lambert as to his being destined for some- 
thing better than to handle '' a pick an' a shooL" 

The commission to Philip was most pleasant, for he was 
wishful to make the acquaintance of Mr. Blocksidge. He 
had often been twitted about having had him for a hearer, 
and about his courage in being able to preach before a lawyer, 
and felt as if he should like to know what kind of a person 
he was ; what, for instance, were his opinions, on things in 
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general and things in particular, and what was his disposition, 
whether charitable or otherwise. That he had a taste for 
Nature he had ahready been convinced. That he was pious 
he knew by report. 

When Philip arrived at the Scar Top !Farm House, he 
fonnd its inmates, as usual, busily engaged. Nannie Lambert 
was cleaning the milk- bowls and the chum. Hannah Daggitt 
was making the butter in the dairy, that being a much cooler 
place than the kitchen, and Martha Wilson, the other female 
servant, was preparing a huge joint of beef for the spit. 
Dickie Lambert and Mr. Blocksidge were both absent, the 
former having gone to Brooksall, and the latter being some- 
where in the fields. 

As soon as Philip Neville appeared, Nannie said, very 
spiritedly, " Thaer now ! I bin reet agean. I just bin telling 
t'lasses to git on wi* ther wark, fer I was sewer somebody 
wer coming, fer t'cock's just bin crahing i' t*doorway, an' 
yester neet thaer war a stranger i' t'bars." Philip smiled^ at 
which she continued, '^ Some foqak laugh at sich things, but 
I fun 'em true signs monny a time. Hi ! an' I knawn a breet 
letter to be i' t'canle at neet, an' good news come i' t'momin'." 

Without attempting to disabuse her of the superstitious 
belief in tokens thus manifested, which was one that was 
common throughout Graggland, Philip proceeded to explain 
the purport of his visit. " I'se glad ye've come," said 
Nannie, " Mr. Blocksidge wants wakkenin' hup a bit, fer he 
seems to be in a dreeam about summat, an', besides, he's seen 
nowt hardly but t'farm sin he com. Tak' him to Silva Gktrrs, 
PbU, an' then he'll see sunmiat 'at '11 fasten on his memory as 
lang as he lives." 

Philip replied that he believed Silva Garrs was the place 
his father intended to show him. ^ But thou mun gan wi' 
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'em," she said, *' far tbdu may lam a good deeal frae a man 
like him. He's lived i' London, an' travelled i' forrin parts, 
an' gaan through a lot o' degrees. He thinks it a pity 'at 
a lad like thee cannot be sent to t'eollege, an' hev a fair 
chance o' makkin snmmat hont. Fer my part, howiwer, 
I've naa faith i* colleges. Parson Bnllyclog may send thi 
to college if he likes, bnt thou'll be a bonnie lot whar 
when thou comes hont, ner what thon'll be when thou gahs 
in. Thon'll hae maar fine ways an' less haamliness, maar 
knowledge an' less grace." Notwithstanding these remarks, 
Philip Neville thought of the college as an object worthy 
of his ambition. 

When Nannie Lambert had spoken h few more words to 
the same effect as those just given, she went ont of the honse 
to see if Mr. Blocksidge was anywhere near. She discovered 
him nnder the now sacred tree. Her appearance was a signal 
that he was wanted, he therefore rose from his seat and hasted 
to meet her. As soon as she delivered the message PhiHp 
had brought, Mr. Blocksidge felt the blood rush to his 
face as the effect of a sndden pang of conscience. He 
conld not justify himself for the inconsistency of his con- 
duct with respect to his new friend. Many times during 
his solitary musings had he remembered that he ought to 
make good his pretensions towards him as expressed in 
the parting words he spoke after their delightful walk by 
the side of the Craigy, and he had really purposed that 
he would, though indefinitely as to the time. How to 
apologise for his neglect of the duty he did not know. But 
while a consciousness of wrong was unpleasant, he was 
glad that necessity was now laid upon him to be honour- ' 
able, and he determined that he would frankly acknowledge 
his fault, and, if possible, make some amends for it. He 
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Lad decided upon the course to pnrsue in his conrtship of 
Annie Metcalfe, and conld therefore be more free in his 
movements. 

Kannie Lambert supposed Mr. Blocksidge's embarrass- 
ment arose from his reluctance to accede to William NeyOle's 
wish, and began at once to press upon him the importance of 
^tting more amongst the people and of seeing more of the 
valley. "When yuh gah back to Hopton," she said, "ye'll 
be able to tell nowt about naythur hus ner wer scenery, an' 
I'se sewer weVe baath plaaces an' fooak 'ats as mich worth 
yer knawing as onny i* t'country.*' 

Mr. Blocksidge replied, " I am desirous to see and know 
as much of the Garriton people and the neighbourhood as I 
can, and I do not hesitate at all to accept Mr. Neville's kind 
offer to arrange a walk at a time to suit my special pleasure, 
but am rather overwhelmed, if anything, by his kindness. I 
feel, however, ashamed that he shoxdd have been obHged to 
fiend this message, for I gave him to understand that I should 
be often seeking his society, and I have never sought it once." 

** He's a man of charity," said Nannie, " an' that ye'll say 
when ye've tried him. He puts t'best construction on iwery- 
thing, an' thaers naa earthly judge 'at I stLd like better, 
except ower Dickie. He nivver wer fit for this world, i* my 
opinion. He's gitten too mich conscience an' honesty, an' 
Phil taks efter him. Now, mind my words, an' when yuh meet 
fiay varra lile about t'caase of yuh nut doing as yuh made him 
think yuh wad." By this time they had reached the house, and 
while Mr. Blocksidge went round to the front entrance, Nannie 
led the way for Philip from the kitchen to the parlour. 

When Mr. Blocksidge and Philip met, the latter was a 
little awkward in manner and far from fluent in speech. ^ But 
the easy freedom and cheerfulness of Mr. Blocksidge dispelled 
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his fears, and gained his confidence. Mr. Blocksidge told hiTn 
how pleased he was to see him, and also how pleased he had 
been to hear him preach, and encouraged him all he could in 
the noble work he had commenced. He inquired as to the 
nature of his present studies, the help obtained in them, and 
the books which he possessed. When he found that his help 
was small and his books few, he expressed his genuine regret^ 
and generously promised that when he returned to Hopton 
he would send him some valuable additions to his library. 
Philip's gratitude was unbounded. The only books he 
could call his own were, a Bible, Sibbes' ** Soul's Conflict,*' 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," Lennie's grammar, and Walk- 
ingame's arithmetic. This poverty in literature was owing 
to the temporal position of his parents, and the fact that, 
being the youngest son, he had only the gleanings of the 
harvest reaped by his brethren. 

After about half-an-honr's talk, the two separated, to meet 
again at one p.m. on the same day, which was the time fixed 
upon by Mr. Blocksidge to start upon the proposed walk. 
Philip bore to his father Mr. Blocksidge's compliments of 
respect, acknowledgments of inconsistency, thanks for and 
acceptance of his kind ofier, and 'a proposal that his son 
should join them in their ramble. William Neville waa 
delighted at the success of Jiis scheme, and willingly con- 
sented that Philip should be one of their party. The day 
was more than usually fine, and he looked with great expecta* 
tions to the coming feast of mind and heart which it was to 
be his lot to enjoy. But William Neville's interest in the 
walk did not exceed that of Elizabeth his wife. She thought 
of it with true motherly pride. She viewed it in its bearings 

r 

on the happiness and advancement of her son. To her it was 
something of the very greatest moment that Philip should 
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attract the notice of, and be bronght in contact with, a 
person of the position and learning of Mr. Blocksidge, It 
might excite the envy of his enemies, but it mattered little 
so long as he was benefited. 

Precisely at the time appointed, Mr. Blocksidge made hi& 
appearance at William Neville's honse, which was situated in 
the main street of Oarriton, and gave ontward signs of th& 
neatness and cleanliness within. Philip and his father were- 
both ready and waiting, and after Mr. Blocksidge had been 
introduced to Mrs. Neville, whom he congratulated on having- 
such a good and promising son, the three commenced their 
walk to Silva Oarrs. 

Silva Grarrs means the woody enclostirea, and formerly con<r 
tained such places for the " browse " of deer. It covers an 
area of three miles, and on the north side is bounded by 
another extensive stretch of woodland of the very wildest 
growth. By the highway which passes through it, it is 
divided into two portions, and on the south side is skirted by 
the Craigy. It is reached from Oarriton by three different 
ways. One leads out of the top of the village, through 
several fields, and past Oarriton Cave, the dark hiding place 
of many a fugitive. This way is the shortest, and is very 
easy and pleasant. By it Silva Oarrs is entered by a most 
original contrivance, the invention of one of the woodmen, 
bearing the name of Park Stile, which name is indicative of 
the former uses of the wood. The next road to Silva Garra 
iE| the highway just mentioned, and is the least interesting r 
the third and best way is by the river, and of this Mr. Block-- 
sidge had already travelled nearly the whole length. When 
asked, however, which of the ways he would prefer, he very 
readily made choice of it, as he was wishful to know more of 
its beauties. 
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An J further description of this way by the Craigy would 
be snperflnons. But I may say that, instead of losing any- 
thing in Mr. Blocksidge's estimation the second time it was 
his happiness to take it, it yery greatly gained^ and he 
rebnked himself much for not having often! frequented it 
during the days of his voluntary loneliness, in consequence of 
the heart-glamour and bewitchery of love, of which, it is 
scarcely necessary to state, he \ivas still as much the subject 
as before. He found so much that was analogous to himself 
•and his feelings, so much that gave the echo to his thoughts 
and passion, that it seemed as if Nature possessed his own 
•consciousness, fully understood him, and was offering to aid 
him in his suit. The pure crystal depths of the Craigy, the 
rush of its waters over the mossy rocks and '' enamelled 
stones, '' its mystic music, its reflection of the bright sunlight 
4knd the blue sky, and its defiant and unalterable purpose, 
together with its certainty of accomplishment and realisation, 
und its hidden meanings — ^known only to souls like his — did 
nil set forth, harmonise with, and betoken some part or 
feature of his nature, in his present circumstances ; and for 
the first time since he had been brought under the '^scepter'd 
49way '* of love, were the flood-gates of his heart lifted up, 
that the pent-up emotions might have vent. The fields also, 
the trees, the flowers, the songsters of the air, and the full 
rapture of insect life, did supply him with thought, voice, 
and language. 

William Neville and Philip were both highly delighted to 
^ee how his interest in the walk increased as they proceeded, 
and Philip pointed out many places and scenes previously 
overlooked and missed. When they came to the end of the 
plain, where Mr. Blocksidge and William Neville had sepa* 
rated on the former occasion for the purpose of prayer, the 
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three sat down for a few minutes nnder an i-vy-dad rock,, 
called Holly Bnsli Scar. Here the plain was narrowed to a 
small strip, and, shnt in from the rest of the world, they ' 
watched the speckled tront as they leaped np in the Craigy. 
Silva Oarrs closed in the plain, and, climbing a declivity, ran 
along the top of the Scar, and to some distance beyond. Mr. 
Blocksidge looked npon the place as indisputably a poet'a 
nook. 

On entering the wood Mr. Blocksidge paused. He wae^ 
not the first who had done so at the same place, nor would he- 
be the last. A scene of Alpine grandeur opened before him, 
which excited his admiration and surprise. It was a perfect 
gem. The course of the river for over half-a-mile was 
straight, then it suddenly curved to the right and was lost to- 
view. Both of its banks were clothed with trees of luxuriant 
growth, and of various shades — ^the fir, the oak, the birch,, 
the sycamore and the ash. The south side was very rocky 
and precipitous. Almost opposite to where Mr. Blocksidge- 
stood it was descended by a flight of rustic steps, which led 
to a pleasure boat that floated on the water, but was secured 
by lock and chain to the trunk of a tree. A little further on 
there peered above the woody surroundings a lordly mansion 
of semi- Gothic architecture. It was built upon a perpen- 
dicular elevation at least seventy feet above the river. Half 
of the Craigy was in shade. That portion of it upon which 
the sunlight fell glistened like silver. Here and there a crag^ 
jutted into the water from the river's edge, and upon one of 
these, at some distance from the three enthusiasts, stood an 
angler patiently plying his crafb. Up-springing from th& 
interstices and crevices of the rocks on both banks, was a 
rich undergrowth of ferns and flowers, and, covering the 
surface of the rocks, was to be seen almost every variety of 
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moss, spangled with stars. The spreading branches of the 
trees were hung with lichen, grey and yellow. The vision was 
bounded by the remains of an ancient forest, which clothed 
the steep side of a hill somewhat conical in shape, and in 
which once stood a splendid chapelry belonging to the wealthy- 
monks of Fountains. Between the wooded height and the 
bend of the river was a small strip of pastnre-land, dotted 
with kine, forming with it the most perfect background to a 
picture that could be desired. The grandeur of outline and 
richness of detail, with the combination of beauty these 
supplied, rendered the scene a fitting subject to try the skill' 
of the most consummate art. It wquld have tasked the 
utmost genius of a Claude or a Turner to paint it. How 
fiuch a piece of nature could be vvithin such easy reach of 
the large towns of the manufacturing districts of the county, 
and of his own adopted town of Hopton, and not be 
known, was to Mr. Blocksidge a profound mystery; and 
when he learnt that Annie Metcalfe was the only person who 
had transferred it to canvass, he became greatly excited 
against his countrymen for passing over and neglecting so 
choice a landscape, but his appreciation of Annie's fine taste 
for the beautifal became' all the more rooted and confirmed. 
On this, however, he made no remark. 

William Neville hinted that the scene could be beheld to 
greater advantage from the top of Holly Bush Scar, and at 
this point they arrived by a winding path, which led about a 
quarter of a mile along the side of the river, then turned 
suddenly to the rights and came back on higher ground, till 
it passed Holly Bush Scar Sunmier Seat. If Mr. Blocksidge 
had been delighted before, his dehght now knew no bounds. 
The Summer Seat was almost entirely surrounded with holly 
trees. In the centre was a rude table, the top of which was 
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a single piece of wood sawn lengthwise from the bole of some 
gigantic tree. In this many rustics had cut the initials of 
ibeir names. Kound this antique piece of furniture the visitors 
could sit to partake of refreshments, rest themselves if weary, 
or view the scenery. To the solitary a more attractive place 
than the Summer Seat could scarcely be found. There a 
person could remain in undisturbed meditation for hours. It 
was also one of love's choicest bowers and devotion's holiest 
retreats. The very place where Christian might whisper his 
prayers, Orlando woo his Bosalind, or Bomeo his Juliet. 

From Holly Bush Summer Seat Mr. Blocksidge found the 
scene not only more visible, but more extended. It embraced 
part of the plain already familiar to the reader, and the 
length of the Craigy which it skirted, with dark browed fells 
in the distance, together with the park and grounds belonging 
to the mansion on the other side of the river ; and bare, 
''^EE^ limestone hills to the west, which over-topped that 
which before formed the background of the scene, increasing 
the variety and effect. Beside all this lavish and indescrib- 
able beauty for the eye, there were pleasures of sense which 
could never be put in a painting. These were the sweet and 
delicious perfumes of the flowers, and the gladsome and 
thrilling songs of the birds. William Neville's remark on 
the scene and its attendants was that " it was a bit of natur' 
to mak t'heart loup," and never was a truer sentence spoken. 
Mr. Blocksidge would have remained gazing at it with con- 
tinued enchantment, but he was informed that something 
even superior was yet in store. This, however, he felt diffi- 
cult to believe. 

Moving on from the Holly Bush Summer Seat the three 
walked up the road, and on coming to a gate opened it, and, 
crossing the highway, entered the other portion of the wood, 
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meeting as ihey did so with a Kalf-witted young man, Blioi*t, 
and thick-set, and with tattered clothes, bearing on his back 
a bundle of fire- wood large enough to burden a Jerusalem 
pony. His name was Tim Appleby. Philip Neville spoke 
kindly to him, and expressed himself with respect to his 
being over-loaded. Tim, letting the bottom part of the 
bundle of sticks rest on the ground, gave a peculiar twitch of 
the face and twinkle of the eye, and smiling said, '' I'se 
Strang mun. Ye knaw that, doant yuh, Willie P I muli hev 
fourpence for this, meant ee, Willie? Hi, fourpence, four- 
pence. I mun hev fourpence. Fourpence, Willie, fourpence, 
yuh knaw." William Neville replied, " Git as mich maar if 
thou can." " They we'nt give it," said Tim; "T'misers we'nt 
give it. They want 'em fer nowt, fer nowt, Willie, fer nowt ; 
they want 'em fer nowt. Hi, fer nowt; t'misers want 'em fer 
nowt." Mr. Blocksidge bestowed upon him some charity in 
the shape of a white coin, at which his eyes glistened with 
delight. "I wish I'd met yuh befoor, sir. Hi, befoor, sir, 
befoor, befoor. I'll wet it fer luck, sir, fer luck, fer luck, fer 
luck, sir. It's a breet un, a breet un. But there's ower few 
o' t'soort, ower few o' t'soort, o' t'soort. Hi ower few o* 
t'soort. I'se obleeg^d to ynh, obleeged to yuh. Yer a rare 
chap, a rare chap — ^yan I doant meet ivvery day. Noa, nut 
iwery day, noa, I wish I did, I wish I did. I do Phil, I do." 
William Neville and Mr. Blocksidge bade the "innocent" 
adieu, and went leisurely on their, way. Philip remained to 
assist him with his sticks till they were fairly balanced again 
on his back. Then, Tim talking about the coin he had 
received, started off to Garriton with a heart considerably 
lightened. 

For some distance the way up the wood brought the 
visitors to no open view, but to Mr. Blocksidge a spirit 
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Ixreathed, a voice spake and sang, a light shone, a face smiled, 
a hand moved, a joy rippled, and a hallowed presence reigned 
all around, that filled his every sense of beauty and harmony, 
majesty and grace, and created within him the purest feelings 
of reverence, worship, and praise. On Philip rejoining Mr. 
Blocksidge and his father, he asked that they might turn 
aside from their path to look at a place called the Fairy 
Crags. To this they willingly assented, and much to Mr. 
Blocksidge's pleasure, for he found there some of the finest 
rock-scenery he had ever beheld. The Fairy Crags are huge 
blocks of limestone many tons in weight, scattered about in 
the wildest confusion; here they are piled one on the other 
so carelessly that it seems as if an infant's hand could dis- 
place them ; there they are pitched on edge and apart ; while 
many are shelving over, making shady retreats and curiouB 
grottoes. But the most attractive feature of the Fairy Crags 
is the way in which Nature has adorned them. She has 
cushioned them with the richest velvet, hung them with the 
choicest tapestry, plumed them with the most royal emblems, 
starred them with the brightest gems, and shielded them 
with the fairest and most kindly canopy. She has actually 
wantoned among them. Mr. Blocksidge justly thought that 
the fairies never had a more romantic or more beautiful 
dwelling-place. 

On coming back into their former path, the three soon 
reached the end of Deuber Scar, but the ascent was so 
gradual that it was almost imperceptible. Their right was 
flanked by an escarpment of rock, now tufted with fern and 
then embroidered with ivy. Their course led over a network 
of limestone, when Mr. Blocksidge spoke of the same kind of 
thing being at Darnfield and Biockboro'. In the spaces 
between the rock there grew in great abundance and to a 

H 
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gigantio size, the Oommon Harts Tongue fern, contrasting' 
with its bright green in a beantifnl manner with the light 
grey of the limestone. 

They were prevented, until they had got a considerable 
distance on the scar, and to a somewhat high elevation, from 
seeing more than the few yards inmiediately around them. 
This was because they not only had the wall of rock to their 
right, but their left was bounded with trees, presenting dense 
masses of foliage, right to the edge of the scar. The first 
place where they obtained a view of extensive landscape was 
called Prospect Point. A crag with a flat surface worn 
smooth with the tread of human feet, reached over the scar 
some little way, and gave good standing for those with suf- 
ficient nerve to mount it — a task by no means difficult. This 
Mr. Blocksidge and Philip ascended together, each holding 
by the branches of the trees. 

Never before in the land of his birth had Mr. Blocksidge 
met with such a great and sudden surprise as that which he 
then encountered. He involuntarily placed his hand on his 
heart, started back, and, overwhelmed with the glorious scene 
which his eyes beheld, gazed and gazed in speechless admira- 
tion and delight. Prospect Point was three hundred feet 
above the river. It conmianded a view of the most varied 
interest and beauty, the centre of which was the Craigy, 
which, after reflecting the sunlight for a short space, was lost 
in the woods. The portion of it that was visible was the 
curve already referred to. To the left was the mansion, with 
its park, gardens and grounds, also already mentioned ; beyond 
it the hazel-woods of Deer Heights ; directly to the west were 
the Chapeby Woods of Robin Hood's Pike ; and, above these, 
the rocky fortress of Hawk Scar. To describe the glory 
which these places, so easily named, gave to the scene, and 
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the fnll effect of it on the mind and heart is simply impos- 
sible. The landscape seemed like a portion snatched from 
Paradise. ITeither pencil nor brash conld depict it, and no 
words that I conld command conld ^ve any adequate idea of 
its power. Its infinitude of detail, and high and altogether 
unique character, would have baffled the boldest genius. I 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the finest piece of scenery in the 
whole cdtmty of York. It was acknowledged as such by all 
who had seen it, and the day will come when its right to 
supremacy will be recogaised by the general public, and the 
homage wiU be paid it which it deserves. 

A little further on from Prospect Point, at a place called 
the Poet's Seat, a still better view of this surpassing scene of 
grandeur was to be obtained, and to this Mr. Blocksidge, 
afber some short time, was led. The seat was really a throne 
of crags, made by Nature's own handicrafb, and was the first 
place in the order of rank Silva Ghtrrs possessed, but it had 
a powerful rival in another seat called Gthrri's Nest, situate 
on the highest point in the wood, and to which Mr. Block- 
sidge and his friends had yet to go. As they stood by the 
seat looking down on the panorama at their feet, the enchant- 
ment of Mr. Blocksidge reached its height, for, not only did 
he have a much superior view of the scene beheld from 
Prospect Point, but there was the addition of another land- 
scape extending many miles down the valley. This embraced 
the Oraigy as it came out of the woods by Holly Bush Scar, 
and flowed on to Gkuriton. Bridge ; a rich pastoral scene all 
the way to Underbill House, backed by beetling fells; and, a 
little to the left part of the village of ^ Ghirriton, with the 
valley of the Craigy as far as Deerdale Woods, and the craggy 
heights of Thor. But here I must pause to introduce in the 
wood another character. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SILYA QjLBRS ^C(yfliv!l'il6dK 

The visit of Walter Jinks to Underbill House, and his 
suit for Annie Metcalfe's hand, was the subject of much 
indignant comment in the family. But Annie said little 
respecting it. Her thoughts continued to be absorbed bj 
Mr. Blocksidge. She was somewhat surprised, though not at 
all cast down, that she had received no formal declaration of 
his love. Alicia was surprised too. But both accounted for 
it by his great modesty. He possessed, with all his frank- 
ness, as Annie had observed, an almost womanly modesty. 
But this made him none the less manly in her eyes. It 
rather added beauty and nobleness to his character. It was 
a sign of purify, and a proper humility ; and the same feature 
belonged to all the real types of greatness she had met, in 
his.tory or life. It was a precious jewel, a goodly pearl, and 
endeared him, in consequence, all the more to her heart. 

The pic-nic at Deerdale Woods had come off on the 
Thursday in the previous week. Nearly the whole household 
had joined in it, with the addition of the Misses Horner, of 
Denwick, which place, as its name partly indicates, was 
situate in a deep hollow, completely hid from view until you 
came nearly upon it, being closed in on every side but one — 
which just allowed, by a narrow outlet^ the small stream that 
ran through the village to escape — ^with hills. Denwick was 
also the place in which Philip Neville first stood up to deliver 
a public discourse. The Methodist Preaching Bioom was the 
only sacred temple in the village, and the Misses Homer 
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formed the choir. Sweeter and more beantiftLl voices i^an 
theirs never chanted God's praise. Denwick being so retired 
and quiet, and their tastes leading in that direction, thej 
spent a great portion of their leisure, and especially in the 
long evenings of winter, in singing. They were, therefore, 
well-trained for their work on the Sabbath. The worldly 
circnmstances of the Homers were about equal with those of 
the Metcalfes, and the two families were on the most intimate 
terms of friendship. It would have been something extra- 
ordinary for the Metcalfes to have gone to Deerdale Woods 
alone. Besides, Lily Homer was engaged to be William 
Metcalfe's bride. 

They started to the wopds in the morning, and did not 
return till evening. The day passed joyously, and with profit 
to both body and mind. Deerdale Abbey was their first 
object of attraction, and though they had seen it many a time 
before, their interest in its rich grandeur, its historical asso- 
ciations, its antiquarial glories, and exciting and romantic 
legends, was not diminished. They refreshed themselves 
with increased pleasure with aU they knew of its story and 
all they had seen of its beauty. Deerdale Hall was also 
visited, and there Annie feasted her eyes by contemplating 
works of art by such eminent masters as Vandyke, Wouver- 
mans, Teniers, and Carravagio. Then followed their explora- 
tion of the woods, and other attendant pleasures. They 
sought out ev^ry nook and retreat of beauty ; they moralised 
on Nature's inherent force, and studied the effects of light 
and shade in the landscape. They stood on the giddy heights 
beneath which, pent in between the rocks, rushed the waters 
of the Craigy; they crossed and recrossed the stepping 
stones, or "hippings," as they were locally called, in the 
river ; and bathed in the clear cool element their hands and 
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feet. They peopled the woods with nymphs and fairies, gods 
and goddesseSi and filled them with all the creations and 
enchantments of fancy. They collected moss for basket- 
work, and ferns for wreaths; and in arbonrs of elysian 
sweetness displayed their handiwork. They banqueted on 
Nature's own soft carpet, surrounded by her leafy splendour, 
and strengthened the bond of union and brightened the glow 
of love. Thus the day at Deerdale Woods was not likely to 
be soon forgotten. 

But Annie longed for her own loved Silva Grarrs, and she 
wished to visit it alone. She did not ask herself the reason, 
but it was not far to find. It was embosomed in her own 
heart. Her springs of thought, feeling, desire, and action 
being all subject to the same new law, she did many things 
which, however unaccountable to others, were not strange 
to her. They were done instinctively and without query. 
Under other circumstances she would not have thought of 
going to the wood without the company of her sisters Frances 
or Alicia, and, failing them, that of her youthful brother 
Henry, but this Tuesday, after luncheon, she started without 
invitation to any of them, and, on seeing surprise depicted in 
their countenances, only explained, but with a smile full of 
meaning, that she had a caprice, and must needs obey it. 

As she was passing through the fields from her ancient 
home, she met a well-known character in the dale called 
Molly Gladden, who was a vendor of lucifer matches, black- 
ing, black lead, reels of thread, needles and pins, and also of 
all the tales and news of the villages. She had a broad, sun- 
tanned &ce, was of short stature, of waddling gait, and wore 
a strange, ragged costume. She belonged to the village of 
Scargill, two miles east of Gtirriton. From this she sallied 
forth early every morning with her basket of goods on her 
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arm, yisiting, in her drcnits, ontljing hamlets and oatside 
houses, pickiog np her meals where they were willing to give 
them, and not returning till late in the evening. Few were 
the places where she was not welcome. She was liked at 
Underhill Hoase for her originality, being considered in that 
respect by Mrs. Metcalfe and her daughters as qnite a stndy« 
Annie had often thought of asking her to sit for her picture, 
as she was desirous to introduce her into some of her illus- 
trations of the i*ustic life of Craggland, but had deferred 
•doing so. 

Molly Gladden's first words to Annie were, "T'ee 'at 
is'nt charmed wi' ye, Miss Annie, hes naa white in't, an' 
t'heart 'at cannot love yuh, na good, fer yer as fair as a lily, 
an' as bonnie as a queen. Lawyer Blocksidge (Annie blushed 
now like a summer's eve at sunset) mun hev naythur a fool's 
heead ner a fool's luck, or he wad nivver have hed t'wit to 
win yuh, or t'chance to do it. It's a lang looan 'at niwer hes 
a turning, an' a dhowly life when yan's on t'shelf, but I begin 
ta think naobody 'U ivver wink at me. Let them, howivver, 
^at ar meant to be wed git wed, an' them 'at isn't^ bide single." 

"You have had one chance of a husband, 1 beheve, 
Molly," said Annie. '* Why did you not accept it ? " " Hi ! 
jruh say reet. But that was frae straddlin' Jack o' t'Moor 
End. But I wasn't boun to spend nvy Hfe amang ling bobbs 
an' turves, an' i' besom selling an' pot hawking. . If Lawyer 
Blocksidge wants yuh, my advice is let him hev yuh, fer they 
tell ma 'at he's a gentleman, baath i' manner an' means, an' 
^at he's baath handsome an' good; an' ye being naythur a 
medlar nur a crab, yuh sud be plucked bi somebody 'at's 
likely. But I mun be ganging, fer I want to knaw what 
they think on't at Underhill House." "My request," replied 
Annie, with an expression of alarm, "is that you make no 
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mention of the subject there, or anywhere else. I have a 
decided objection to gossip, bnt more especially when it 
concerns myself. A word to the wise is sufficient." "A"w 
reet. Miss Annie, it isn't me 'at '11 split, even if I hed go'wd 
for it." And thev went each her way. MoUv saviner to 
herself, "Shoo isn't a lass to meet iwery day, yon, Fll 
wage it." 

Annie, on her part, felt a little annoyed that she should 
find herself and Mr. Blocksidge to be so soon talked about in 
the neighbourhood, seeing that there had been, as yet, nothing^ 
to warrant the conclusions at which the people had arrived. 

She came at last to the Oraigy, and crossed it at a place 
called the Falls, where there was a wooden bridge, supported 
by iron pillars. The scene here was well worth going out 
of the way to behold. The river was split up into innumer- 
able cascades by a barrier of rocks, its waters falling in some 
places a considerable depth, sending the snow-white spray in 
all directions, and singing a never-ending song. The rocks 
below the Falls were worn by the constant action of the water 
into a thousand different shapes, and sometimes 'beautiful 
trout would be cast upon them by the force of the stream, bnt 
these seldom remained long enough to be caught — showed 
perhaps once or twice the silver of their sides, and then 
bounded out of sight. 

Walking now by the side of the river for a short distance, 
Annie reached Gbrriton Bridge, which for hundreds of years 
had stood both flood and storm. She passed under one of 
the arches or "jewels," as they are locally termed ; stepping^ 
carefally on the smooth slippery stones, lest she should 
happen to get into the deep holes which there abounded. On 
leaving the bridge she was soon in the path taken by Mr. 
Blocksidge and his fri^ids, but little did she dream that bis 
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feet had so lately gone that way. At William Neville's 
faTOurite place she rested for awhile in admiration of the 
scene, then started at a somewhat quicker pace, and entered 
Silya Garrs abont the time when Tim Appleby was met with 
his bundle of firewood. 

Now she moved leisnrely, rapt in thonght, nntil, coming to 
Holly Bnsh Summer Seat, she looked around, to drink in 
Nature's beauty, then the spell came over her which in Silva 
€kirrs she was always the subject of, and her only wish was 
that she had but another presence to share her joy. Noticing 
the pines, she said to herself, " These pines seem to aspire 
heavenward with a real, loving earnestness, and my love 
grows up like them, reaching with intense desire into the 
higher atmospheres ; but not like them is it rooted, but 
rather like these young oaks, which have sent their feelers 
into every crack and cranny of the rocks, and have secured 
themselves with a firmness and strength, that the tearing 
winds and storms which, mayhap, shall sweep down the firs, 
shall only serve to increase. Down there, the clear, still 
depths of the Craigy reflect the images of the surrounding 
objects. If one would look into my heart, he would see, 
fixed for ever in its liquid profound, the figure of himself, 
possessing all the lineaments of greatness, every virtue of 
the hero, and attribute of the saint. These birds, too — I 
could almost, if it were not sinful, envy God of the praises 
they sing to Him, and think they were in honour of that 
other spirit which now haunts me ; and these flowers^ 
which I will pluck, and the thousands which remain, if it 
were not also profane, I could easily fancy to be offering 
their sweet incense to that spirit's name. When shall I 
again hear the voice, look into the face, and feel the hand 
of the stranger P How should 1 reply, were he to ask me 
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to give that which is already given? I feel I could onlj 
look it. But love's instinct is quick, he will understand an 
unspoken * Yes.' But he may write me, men of his nature 
generally do write of their love first. If he does so, then 
I shall be under the necessity of really saying something. 
T7hat shall it be P That shall be lefb to the time and 
the mood in which it shall find me." 

Annie then left Holly Bush Summer Seat, and, still 
ruminating on love and beauty, walked — stately and queenly 
— up the wood. As she went through the avenue of tall 
pines, along which the path led, and across which glinted 
the silver beams of the sun, her golden ringlets being toyed 
with by the zephyr, and her bright, summer dress trailing 
behind her over the grass and flowers, she was the most 
captivating "phantom. of delight" that could be 'pictured 
by either artist or poet. 

She left the Fairy Crags to her right, and pressed on to 
Prospect Point on Deuber Scar. There she looked down 
for a few moments into the valley, and for the first time 
heard voices in the wood ; but she had no idea whose they 
were, therefore moved on towards the Poet's Seat, with the 
intention of resting there awhile, and of then returning. The 
Poet's Seat being almost hid from view till it was reached, 
she had well-nigh gone too far before she became aware 
of the three persons who were still enthroned upon it. As 
fioon however, as she became conscious of them she suddenly 
stopped, then drew back a few paces, and stood transfixed 
behind a mountain ash as one fascinated, having no power 
to move or speak. Mr. Blocksidge was in fall view, his 
face full of fine expression, his head with its noble brow 
xincovered, and his attention evidently taken up with the 
rich and sublime scenery around him. He had now 
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overcome the emotions wLicb. at the first were too great 
for speech, and was interesting, or I may rather say, en- 
chaining and riyetting the Nevilles with eloquent tributes 
of praise in honour of Siva Garrs and their valley. Never 
had they before heard one give utterance to such high 
sentiments of appreciation and poetry of feeling. He 
seemed to understand Nature's every aspect and meaning, 
her every power and passion. 

Annie listened to his talk like one bewildered with 
delight, and noted his handsome form with an almost 
idolatrous pride, but feeling it was not safe to remain, 
unwillingly forced herself away, and, scarcely feeling the 
ground, hurriedly retraced her steps to Underbill House, 
thanking her lover and the Nevilles for having uninten- 
tionally provided her with such a pleading surprise. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blocksidge and the Nevilles, becoming 
aware that time was passing very rapidly, left Deuber 
Scar for the place called Grarri's Nest, where the views 
were more extensive and also more varied than even 
those they had already seen. If they had continued in 
the path that leads along the top of Deuber Scar until 
tbey had come to the western end of the rock, they would 
have looked down on the spot where, a little more than 
seventy years before, the doctor of Garriton was murdered 
in cold blood, to prevent him disclosing a secret which 
he possessed, of the doings of one who had to become 
his patient under circumstances involving great guilt, and 
which, if known to the officers of the law, would have 
exposed him to certain death. This was the person spoken 
of in a previous chapter as having been gibbeted in the 
wood. How the act of murdering the doctor was done, 
what efforts to conceal it by the repeated removal of 
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the body, and how, years after the tragedy, the offence 
was brought home to the true perpetrator, and pnnished 
with its dne penalty, poetry and fiction have already 
told. It is therefore nnnecessary for me to say anything 
further on the subject, with the exception that near where 
the murder was committed, and close by the highway 
<^at leads through the wood, the body of the murderer, 
as a warning to passers by, hung, a ghastly object, until 
it dropped from together, and nothing of it was ever in- 
terred, the bones being carried away by gipsies and sold 
at the rag stores. 

As they gradually ascended to Garri's Nest, William 
Neville and Philip told Mr. Blocksidge all that tradition 
had handed down of the story, and likewise referred to 
the superstitious belief of the dales-people, that even then 
in the night-time the ghost of the murderer flitted through 
the wood, much to the alarm of the traveller. " But," said 
William Neville, "J nivver seen it. I've come throngh 
t'wood, sir, nearly a'times at neet, but I niwer naythur 
seen ner heeard owt onny whar ner a bat or a hullat, an' 
I doant think I iwer sal ; fer if they doant send good 
fooak back agaan frae t'other country, it's nut likely 'at 
they'll send bad uns. But across t'watter thaer at t'Monk's 
House, they've hed watehers wi' guns monny a time ower, 
t'neet through, an' fer weeks togither, to keep t'deead 
maistor frae molesting them, an' monny a yan's said they've 
met him at midneet, driving haam wi' two black horses, 
or gahing out a hunting on a white un, an' followed wi* 
his dogs." 

But they were now on the summit of the hill on which 
Garri's Nest had been built. The so-called Nest of the 
Saxon, who was most likely the founder of the village tiiat 
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bears Ms name, had been a watch-tower or small castle. It 
was now in rains, but as these were decidedly British, the 
conclusion arrived at was that Qarri obtained it by force 
from its Celtic owner, whose name has been lost. A better 
place for a stronghold could scarcely have been chosen, 
commanding as it did the country for upwards of forty 
or fifty miles. 

There were large portions of the valley of the Craigy to 
the west and east, and to the south nearly the whole stretch 
of the district from Gurriton to Hopfcon and Eshiogton, under 
immediate survey. It was nine hundred and twenty-five 
feet above the sea, and about four hundred and twenty- 
feet above the river. The height would be wooded then as 
now, and as the fortress was not erected quite on the top of 
it, but a little under, on a kind of terrace or table, it would 
be almost completely hid by the pines and oaks. 

The surprise of Mr. Blocksidge on beholding the fresh 
scenery that was opened out to his gaze as he stood on the 
lime-rocks, was both happy and great. The western and 
upper portion of the valley of the Craigy, with those of tri- 
butary streams, with the hills and mountains that divided 
them, presented an altogether different aspect to that which 
characterised the eastern and lower portion. Green pastures 
and light grey rock, only relieved by trees at long distances, 
were the chief features of the landscape. Certainly the^ 
were villages and hamlets from which ascended the white 
smoke, but these were so few and small as to give the im- 
pression that the eye was looking on some wild Scotch or 
middle Swiss scene. To the north was one of the highest moun- 
tains in Yorkshire, crowned with heather. The valley of the 
Craigy below contrasted well with that above, and was seen 
to great advantage, for just then the full sun was shining 
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upon it, wh'ile Silva Qturs was rmder the shadow of passing 
clonds. . Looking down npon Garriton, the village appeared 
to Mr. Blocksidge to be one of the most finolj situated in the 
kiDgdom. Its dwellings were indeed grey and ugly ; there 
was no form or shape about it, but, being nicely elevated 
above the river, possessing the most salubrious atmosphere, 
the purest and softest water, and surrounded with the very 
best scenery the great West Riding could boast, it seemed to 
him the choicest spot that could be found for those resorts 
for invalids and pleasure-seekers which of late years have 
grown so popular with the English public. 

In expressing this opinion he touched a chord in Philip 
Neville's heart that vibrated with delight. It was as much 
his object to render the neighbourhood famous as it had 
hitherto been his father's, and he was ambitious of causing 
Garriton to become some day second to no inland watering 
place in the country. This idea he had fostered and nursed 
until it haunted him like a dream, and though he knew that 
it would be no easy matter to convince his countrymen of the 
just and superior claims of the place of his nativity to their 
attention, patronage, and praise, yet he was not scared by 
the difficulty, and had laid down his plans of action. What 
these were will be seen as the tale proceeds. 

At Garri's Nest the woodman had made a seat out of the 
bole of a tree torn up by a recent stolen, and upon this the 
three sat for a few moments, and then, after allowing Mr. 
Blocksidge to inspect the ruins and to look around again at 
the glorious scenery, the Nevilles guided him. by a winding 
path into a deep dell which was thickly wooded. As they 
passed through not a single ray from the sun could reach 
them, so dense was the overhanging foliage and such was the 
stillness that they were almost startled at their own voices. 
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The place where they came out of the dell was very narrow, 
a kind of mountain pass. To their right the rocks were 
almost perpendicular, and rose to a considerable height, and 
terminated at the end in a single peak called the Deer Loup. 
Before getting opposite the Deer Loup they had a rapid 
descent into another dell. This to be seen to the best advan* 
tage (Should have been entered from its lower end ; then the 
Deer Loup would have shown itself in bold relief. The dell 
was a perfect paradise of mosses and flowers, presenting in 
itself pleasure enough for a day. The scars were hung with 
the richest festoons, and the big limestone boulders were 
embroidered and embossed with the grandest colours. There 
was scarcely a foot of ground visible where Nature did not 
wanton in beauty, luxuriance, and splendour. Mr. Block- 
sidge willingly loitered in this superb retreat, dwelling on its 
attractions in high poetic strains. But at last they came to 
Park Stile, and their exploration of Silva Garrs was finished. 

Mr. Blocksidge would not leave the stile, however, until 
he had expressed to William and Philip Neville his heartfelt 
thanks. " I owe to you," he said, as he looked earnestly at 
them, "one of the richest treats I have ever had. Silva 
GkoTS will henceforth form one of my sweetest memories, it 
will hold one of the most sacred places in my heart, and my 
fancy will often exercise herself in picturing its charms. 
Moreover, I shall visit it again as often as time and circum- 
stance will allow, and shall not forget to speak of it to my 
friends." 

''We're pleased 'at ye ar pleased," replied William 
Neville. " Its bin tl3est day I ivver hed i' my life. Yer nut 
yan o' them 'at can see fine scenery an' nut like it, an' for that 
reeason I sud nivver be tired i' showing yuh owt 'at I can. 
I yance tuke a man to Craggwick Scar, an' aw 'at ivver he 
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oonld say about it was 'at it wad znak him a rare lot o' money 
if he hed it nearer haam, an' could turn it into lime. When 
yuh come to Ghuriton agaan I sud like to tak yuh to another 
place 'at y'll like nearly as mich as tVood." 

Mr. Blocksidge thought it was probable he would not be 
long before he should avail himself again of his kiudneso, and 
turning to Philip, said, "I have made up my mind, sir, to 
assist you in your efforts to rise and make yourself useful in 
the world, all in my power ; so that if you will write me I 
will not only lend you books, but, if possible, answer any 
inquiries you may make respecting difficult questions, and 
you may visit me at Hopton as often as you please." 

Philip in reply said, very gratefully, " I am sure I thank 
you, sir, and shall be glad of your help, and hope I shall 
prove worthy of it«" Mr. Blocksidge did not doubt that 
he would. 

They then started on their way to Chariton, Mr. Block- 
sidge thinking something like this : — " Her feet have trod 
those paths, her eyes have gazed on those beauties, some of 
which her hands have tried to sketch. There she has drunk 
in the spirit that to me gives her such a charm. I see it alL 
Silva Garrs is the birthplace of her art, and also of its poetry. 
Oh ! to walk the wood with her !" What if he had known 
she had been so near him on Deuber Scar ? 

They now entered Garriton, and separated near to William 
Neville's house. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DIGEIB LAHBEBT'S WILL. 

Upon the importance and duty of making a will much 
has been said and written, and not without good reason, for 
many think lightly of the subject and neglect its claims, and 
in this way much suffering in families is created, and 
disorders and quarrels caused that never get healed, and 
wealth comes often into the possession of those for whom it 
was never intended, and who are neither deserving of it nor 
able to use it, except for their own ruin. All possessing 
wealth, either in land or money, should 'certainly devise it, 
and devise it well. 

Into the real circxmistances of Dickie Lambert I have 
given no proper insight. The impression may have been 
made that he was tolerably well to do, but not exceptionally 
rich. But this, while being correct, falls short, for Dickie 
Lambert possessed more than anything I have said of him 
would lead the reader to believe. He was one of those of a 
class not uncommon in the Dales, who would be plain and 
simple in their life and manners — would wear the same kind 
of costume, follow the same daily duties, and speak and act 
in the same homely way to which they had always been used 
■ — whatever was their wealth. I have known many such — 
men owning scores of broad acres and many thousands of 
pounds — ^who would work as hard, dress as inexpensively, 
and live as humbly as their poorest neighbours. A stranger 
meeting them on the way, or seeing them at their own 
homes, would never imagine them to be so well placed in the 
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world as thej are. The full extent of Dickie Lambert's 
wealth no one in Gkuriton knew or even snspected. Like 
Leonard Metcalfe, he had beeil able to bnythe farm which he 
once rented, but it was not thonght that he possessed mncb 
more. The people were, however, mistaken, for, in addition 
to what he had accxminlated by his own efforts, he had 
receiyed a fortune, unknown to them, from an old acquaint- 
ance who had died abroad. 

How to leave his wealth had often perplexed his mind; 
His nearest relations were all dead, and those of his kinsfolk 
who remained, while having only a very distant connection 
with him, were wicked and drunken, and Nannie had 
declared repeatedly thai there was not one in her family to 
whom such an addition to his temporal possessions would not 
be a curse. The subject was one of a deHcate nature, but 
she had approached it often, and had very skilfolly, though 
indirectly, expressed her wishes respecting its settlement. 
These always pointed to some industrious, pious, and 
deserving yonth of Gkuriton, and Dickie knew well that she 
was driving at Philip NeviUe. Who else could she mean?- 
" Shoo dooats on him," he would say. " Thaer's nowt like 
iMm onny whar ! But shoe's hed naa bams of her am, an' I 
cannot blaam her, an' I owt to pleease her, for a better wife 
niwer enter'd a farm-steead. Thaer's nowt but what shoo 
can turn her hand to, an' we've baath walked i' t'saam way 
without parting company a' theease years — ^bless Ood for 
that ; an' whichiwer on hus dees t'first t'other '11 follow to 
t'saam plaace. Li our deaths we sal nut be divided." He 
had, therefore, nearly arrived at the conclusion that Philip 
Neville should become his heir. 

Mr. Blocksidge was to return to Hopton on the following 
day, and Nannie, being anxions that Dickie should lose no 
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more time in tlunking about liis will, but seize the oppor- 
tunity for giving tbe necessary instmctions for drawing it np 
in a legal manner that then presented itself, said, "Mr. 
Blocksidge gahs back to mom, an' it '11 saave a jonma to 
Hopton if yah can tell him how he's to mak t'will." I onght 
to inform my reader that many people in Graggland held the 
impression that to make their will would in some way hasten 
their death. Hence Nannie continued, " I knaw yer flay'd, 
as monny a yan's bin befoor yuh; but makking or nut 
makking yer will 'U naythur lengthen yer life nor shorten't ;" 
adding with considerable spirit — " Sich a Methody as ye 
end niwer be freet'nd o' deeath, but be lyillin' to gah or stop 
just as Grod aboon thinks fit." These words were effectual in 
bringing her husband to the subject, and he retorted, " Thou-'s 
under a mistak, Nannie, an' wants to mak me as superstitious 
as theesel. T'will wad a bin maade lang sin if I'd o' decided 
what to do. Thou's niwer yet said weea we mun leeave 
t'fortun' to. But I ollus think 'at thou wants it fer Phil, 
an* I doant think I can be wrang i' lettin' him hev it. When 
I heeard him preeach t'other Sunday, I said, i' t'chapel, fer I 
couldn't help it, * Thou's hev my brass, lad, to' naobody else,' 
fer he clean gat into mi heart, an' J doant think onny body 
can git him hout." 

Nannie, with a &ce expressive of her great joy, replied, 
** It's bin t'wish o' mi life iwer sin h6 wer converted an' 
com' here to read t'Bible to hus at neets, 'at thou sud do to 
liTTn better ner to wer am. I've eeaven said 'at if tha left 
liTTn nowt, thou owt niwer to rhest i' thi graave !" 

Dickie, fearing from the evident happiness of his wife, in 
cons^uence of his intentions, that she would make them 
known, said, " But thou mun be wisht, Nannie. I sudn't like 
nayther Phil ner onny body else i' Qarriton to knaw what I's 
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boun to do. It '11 do him good to let him feel his am waj 
till t'time comes for him to be his am maister an' 
independent. It isn't ollus t'best to let lads knaw 'at thaer's 
snmmat afoor 'em, for it often maks 'em prond an' caarless. 
Thaer's nowt like wark an' hardship for makkin' *em men. 
It isn't iwery horse 'at can stand com, ner iwery bam 'at 
can do wi' good keep. Nobbut look at young Jinks. It wad 
a bin a rare thing fer him if he'd nivver bin nursed i* flap 
o' plenty, bat hed bin bom in a poor man's honse, an' a bin 
bront hnp on meeal poddish an' dry breead, an' then a bin 
put i' t'traaces as soon as he could drah. That wad have 
taam'd him, but asteead o' that he's niwer bin brokken in 
at a*." " Thou says reet," said Nannie, " t'sparrable looan's 
t'best of owt for sich as him, but Phil Neville's hed enough 
on't. Nut to say 'at he's ivver wanted, but he's knawn 
naythur luxury ner license, an' he's bin brout monny a time 
to deeath's door wi' illness, a thing 'at young Jinks hes 
knawn varra lile on. Some fooak say 'at gittin' so pop'lar wi' 
preeaching will mak Phil proud, but thaer's a lot 11 tak caar 
o' that — ^they knaw how to turn t'scaal t'other way, Dickie, 
an' wheniwer they've a chance to do it they weeant let it 
slip. I've heeard what some on 'em's gitten to say, an' I bin 
telled 'at Parson Bullyclog doesn't approve on him, ner 
Jeremiah Carr, ner that snod-faac'd Bobinson Smith, an' 
when t'heeads o' t' Circuit ar' agaan him it'll nut matter if 
a' t'daal's for him, they'U manage to keep him down. But if 
they wer to knaw 'at thou's boun to leeave him t'farm and 
wer money beside, they would hod their noise, an' niwer lift a 
band to hurt him. It's just what I want — to see him placed 
:aboon 'em, an* I doant think owt could be better." "Phil's 
maad o' t'reet mettle," replied Dickie ; " he'll stand a' 'at 
dhey can do, an' be breeter for it. But it's nut i^ his saake 
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alaan 'at I want thee to keep qniet — ^thon knaws thaer's mi 
hanf cousin, Dnke, up at Craggwick ; if he knew 'at I was 
boun to do as I intend, he would come some day, i' yan of his 
sprees, an' ommost turn hus to t'door, and if he didn't t'daal's 
fooak wad mak sich a talk about it 'at wer ears would be dinn'd." 

Nannie was not willing, however, that the matter should 
be kept secret. She thought not only of the joy such news 
would give to Philip, but of the delight it would afford his 
parents. She therefore expressed a wish that at any rate it 
should be made known to them. But Dickie was firmly 
resolved that his intentions concerning Philip should not be 
revealed, and ultimately Nannie, though somewhat unwiUing, 
agreed never to name them to anyone, and it was decided 
that Mr. Blocksidge be instructed to draw up the legal 
documents immediately on his return to Hopton. During 
the conversation reported, he was absent from the farm, 
having wandered in the direction of Silver Garrs, and he did 
not return until the sun had long gone down behind the lime- 
stone heights of Hard Knott Hill, ^s soon, however, as he 
entered the Scar Top Farm House he saw, by the manner of 
his host, that some communication of importance was about 
to be made. He therefore^ after making some remarks on 
the lateness of the hour, sat down in a vacant chair opposite 
that which was occupied by his friend, and tried to put him- 
self into a listening mood, which, as the reader will learn 
from the next chapter, must have been by no means easy. 
His hostess, who looked the very pictare of happiness, had 
been reading in a large sized Bible, but she had taken off her 
glasses, which she had placed between the open pages, and 
was now looking expecfcingly at her husband. 

It was customary with Dickie Lambert, before expressing 
himself, to draw his right hand several times across his brow, 
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and it was not till be had done this more frequently than 
usual, that on the present occasion he commenced his speech, 
which was as follows : — " It's hardly reet to begin now, sir, 
when yer away frae yer work, but I've a bit o' business 
which to saave time I'd better mention, l^annie an' me 
hev'hed a fair leeas' o' life, but it can^t last mioh langer. 
Wer glass is fast runnin' out, an' t'last ca' '11 soon come 
an' f ooak like ye knaw what them sud do 'at Providence hes 
blest wi' plenty o' this world's goods — they sud leeav* 'em. 
to somebody 'ats likely to knaw baath how to keep 'em an' 
how to use 'em. * Fools an' ther money ar' soon parted.' 
What I hev wasn't gitten ower t'diwul's back, an' I doant 
want it to gah under his belly. Ye wad knaw owd Hodgson 
o' Damfield. He left aw 'at he hed to his slayatt-hoff of a 
nevvy, an' in a varry short time it was aw gaan i' drinkin' 
an' gam'lin', an' yan momin' t' spendthrift were fun wi' his 
throoat cut i' t'dike. Thaer's a lot thinkin' of hevin' summat 
bi me 'at wadn't come to a mich better end. But I maade 
hup mi mind 'at I'll nut give 'em t'chance haythur to do ill to 
thersells or onybody else ; an' fer this reason I maade choice 
of a heir 'ats nowt akin to ma, an' 'ats blest wi' baath piety 
an' sense, an' that's Phil l^eville. I sal will aw to him, sir. 
If I dee t'first l^annie mun hev t'interest o' t'money as lang 
as shoo lives. This is t'sum an' t'substance of what I've to 
say, an' yah can write it down, an' write hout t'will for ma to 
sign as soon as yah like. I meant forgit, howivver, to say 
'at t'hexecutors mun be Anthony Winter an' Jeremiah 
Carr, of Garriton." " Jeremiah Carr !" interrupted Nannie, 
who was unable to see the satire her husband intended in the 
appointment. " That'll nivver do, an' I'se sewer I sant agree 
to it." "Doant be so sharp," replied Dickie. "It'll be 
summat like Haman hevin' to honour Mordecai. It was 
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^igaan t'nail, but it was fbest thing f er his pride, an' this 'U 
he t*best thing for Jeremiah Carr. Anthony Winter *11 knaw 
how to keep him reet." With this interpretation Nannie 
was satisfied, and Mr. Blocksidge very mnch amused. The 
latter now pulled out his pocket book and recorded the 
particulars. 

That Dickie Lambert should have fixed upon Philip 
Neville as the person to whom he would leave his wealth, was 
to his guest a most pleasant surprise, and he did not fail to 
•compliment him for so generous an act. He thought his 
client was setting an example worthy to be followed. 
Fortunes should only go to the deserving. Those placed like 
his host could not do better than seek out the noble and 
^ood among the poor and exalt them to honour. The pro- 
fessional duties attending the matter in question would be 
more pleasant than any he had ever performed. PhUip 
Neville was a youth of the very highest promise, and he 
now felt additionally justified for the interest he had begun 
to take in him. Viewing him as the heir of the Scar Top 
Farm, and ten thousand pounds besides, he should certainly 
bear himself towards him in a manner consistent with his 
prospects. But though there was no necessity to enjoin 
secrecy upon Mr. Blocksidge, Dickie Lambert here interposed 
and informed him of his intentions to keep Philip unaware of 
the handsome inheritance to be devised him. Personally, 
2ir. Blocksidge was opposed to such a proceeding, thinking 
that the best thing to be done would be to let Philip know 
all, and to spend a good sum upon him in education, in 
-order that the large powers of mind he possessed might 
have every chasce to develop themselves, and his tastes 
for the higher pursuits be properly cultivated. But he 
knew that such was the prejudice of his host against a 
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collegiate traming, and such his faith, in self-help,. it would 
be of little use to make any suggestion respecting the 
matter. 

How Philip's gpreat desire to become a minister of Christ's 
Holy Gospel would be affected, should Dickie Lambert die 
before it was attained, did not trouble the old gentleman in 
the least. He believed that nothing would interfere with the 
youth's consecration of himself to the sacred office to which 
he aspired, and it did not at all concern him that Philip 
should live away from the Scar Top Farm, so long as he 
owned it, and was filling a high place in the Wesleyan 
community. But there were eventualities in the future he 
could not foresee, and these were to cause him much disap* 
pointment and grief. Upon Dickie Lambert's will hangs a 
large and not unimportant portion of my tale. 

That night Dickie Lambert prayed for Philip Neville 
earnestly and long, not, however, at the family altar, but in 
his bedroom ; and Nannie, his wife, closed her eyes in sleep 
in greater happiness and peace than any wife in the bonnie 
vale of the Craigy, or the whole district of Craggland. Mr. 
Blocksidge went to rest to sleep the sleep made up of dreams- 
filled with the light and music which are not of earth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AN SPISTLB AND A POEM. 

Never did visitor tear himself away from any place witl^ 
greater effort than Mr. Blocksidge had to pnt forth on leayingr 
the Scar Top Farm Honse. There he had begun to- 
ezperienoe the romance of loye ; it had been an El Dorado in 
which he had met with the choicest treasnre ; the one scene 
in his life in which all the lights had been shining in their- 
fnll brilliance. To return to his '* dry law-papers and sich 
Kke tiresome staff" was no pleasant prospect. But though 
unwilling, he was obliged to bow to circumstances. Dickie^ 
Lambert and Nannie were warmly thanked by him for their 
hospitality, and Providence for the happy lot which had been 
his to be with them ; and when on the highway to Hopton,. 
he did not forget to look at Underhill House, which 
could be distinctly seen from a point a short distance from. 
Ghuriton. 

When he arrived at Hopton, he found a greater accumu* 
lation of wx>rk than he had expected, but this did not prevent 
him from going at once to his well-stocked library to select 
some suitable works for Philip Neville, which he took care to- 
despatch by \he carrier that same day. 

On the Monday of the following week he was occupied 
with sundry little duties in the early part of the day, which 
belonged to his state of bachelorhood, and tended to make it 
irksome. But in the evening he was engaged upon som& 
correspondence of an exciting and particular nature, which he^ 
was desirous should be no longer delayed. During hia 
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solitary musings on the eyening spoken of in the last chapter, 
he had fonnd his way to Deer Lonp Dell, in the Silya Grarrs, 
and while there had composed a loye-poem in Annie 
Metcalfe's hononr, and this he was about to send her, accom- 
panied by an epistolary declaration of his passion. The 
words which he was carefully writing had all previously 
been arranged in his mind, and were well-fixed in the 
memory. He therefore soon committed them to paper. 
TThen he took the letter and poem to the post-office himself 
not daring to trust such precious things in the hands of 
another. He dropped them into the box with mingled 
feelings of anxiety and hope, and returned to his abode, 
picturing in his &ncy the effect they were likely to produce 
on Annie's mind, and wondering how soon he would receive 
her reply. 

Annie Metcalfe had learnt, on the previous Saturday, of 
his departure from the Scar Top Farmhouse, from a person of 
Garriton who had incidentally referred to it, and was 
expecting that what had been to her a very long silence 
would now be broken. But she was somewhat surprised 
when on the Tuesday morning there arHved for her, 
^dressed in the same hand, what appeared to be two letters — 
one in a large envelope and the other in a small one ; and 
both bearing the same postal marks and date. The 
arrival of letters was always a time of great importance at 
Underhill House, and that morning when the bag was opened 
all the members of the family were present, so that Annie's 
correspondence did not pass into her hands without attracting 
attention, and another thing that contributed to this was the 
fact that on that particular date the bag contained fewer 
letters than usual. Alicia, with her natural sharpness, 
was quick enough to notice that the caligraphy was not 
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feminine^ and to discoyer the momentary flutter of feeling 
which Annie experienced on receipt of the two packages. 
She therefore looked enquiringly at her sister, who, without 
niaking any remark, hurried to her studio to read the 
commiinications in secret. 

The small envelope was opened first, and the following 
was the letter it contained : — 

HoPTON, July —, 18—. 

Mt Drab Miss Annie, 

I take the liberty to make known nnto yon in writing what 
1 have not oonrage to do in speech. Thongh the matter cannot have been 
nnnotioed by yourself, when we spent snch happy hours together, on a 
recent date, at the Scar Top Farmhouse, Grarriton, and when at the close of 
that memorable day we parted at Underhill House. The feeling then had 
obtained such ascendancy that I am sure it was betrayed, but I have an 
imparession that it awoke a kindred emotion in you, and this gives me hope 
and confidence. 

Let me then unhesitatingly declare and affirm that you hold that place 
in my heart which is the dearest, ihe holiest and most sacred, and which 
has never enshrined another before you, and which can never receive 
another after you. To you it is devoted and consecrated for ever. I offer 
yon a love at once pure and full, and the acknowledged acceptance of it 
will be the completion of my hairiness. 

The humble poem which you will receive by this post expresses more 
fully my feeling and sentiment. Hoping to have an early reply saying that 
my suit is approved, with my very highest wishes for your happiness, 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD STOBER BLOCKSIDGft. 
Hiss Annie Metcai:tb. 

Placing the letter on her desk, Annie opened the envelope 
•enclosing the poem, of which the following is a copy : — 

LOVE'S TRIBUTE. 

Alone in Deer Loup Dell — a place well known 
To her to whom I write — on mossy seat 
I sit, in blissful meditation rapt. 
The birch trees glisten in the sun ; the firs 
Upon the rocky peak stretch out their hands 
To heaven ; the little wren, close to my 
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Elbow, gings his gleeful song, and then plays 
" Hide and seek " among the tajigled roots, wheror 
Screened from curious eyes, mayhap his nest 
Is built ; the hawk -a bird I neyer see, 
But anger stirs within my breast— in search 
Of prey goes gliding through the air ; flowers 
Springing joyously at my feet, and all 
Around — from out whose cups the bees, with their 
Merry hum, fly home with pollen-laden 
Pouches — offer sweet, rich incense to Him 
Who robed them in their glory ; in mystic 
Silence to my left the lights and shadows 
Dance and quiver on the groxmd, emblems of 
Hope and grief in human life ; no sounds of 
'Village labour reach my ears : but the voice 
Of murmuring waters from the limpid 
Graigy falls upon them,%nd a strange, new 
Music greets my soul, which holds it like a spell — 
Music, thrummed on harp unseen, held by the 
Hand of Love. 

For it is not I9ature now 
Absorbs my thoughts, but the things and visions 
Of a higher realm, where fancy catches 
Brighter hues, and feeling knows sublimer thrills.^ 

Ere while my heart, which was too full for 
Words, disdain'd their use, counting them too few 
And all too mean to be the channel of 
Its thoughts, and too shallow for its meaning. 
But now— forced by necessity— it woos 
Their aid, but accepts none but the choicest 
And the best, for it is jealous of its 
Theme— will not dishonour it with common 
Speech, but wed it only to the strains of 
Poetry. In such the gods sang of it 
In fabled Greece and Rome, and with its light 
The noblest bards within the British Isle 
Have filled their golden urns. E'en the unleam'd 
Bustic to the milkmaid's beauty writes a 
Song to charm her untaught ear, and feels for 
Once a hero. 

Love, pure and true, does change 
And mellow all. Of high and noble birth. 
It shares its nobleness, and gives as much 
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Ab it receiTes. It hatb enricVd me with 

Wealth that makoB me stoop beneath its weight. I 

<3iYe it equal homage. 

Dear was the fate — 
If fate is not too low a name for that 
Which orders all that's good ~ that guided my 
Footsteps to this flowery vale, and brought 
Me nnder the kindly roof of my own 
And my father's friend. One is the very 
Home of Love— its chosen paradise- while 
The other is the holy shrine of Christian 
Hearts and sweet content. My heart will ever 
Now leap np at the mention of their names, 
And my thoughts grow joyous with their loye-lit 
Memories— memories such as treasnr'd 
In the sool, ontvalne gold or pearls. Here 
First I saw the face, and first the eyes did 
Look in mine, whose nntold praise I sing, and 
The voice of her I love did instantly 
Awake responses in my breast that will 
Never die. And here first I felt the hand — 
Not cas'd in envied glove like Juliet's — 
No sculptor's art can match, and dearer to 
Me than all the hands of the peopled earth. 
And there, beneath that roof, I made the vow — 
Unheard by her by whqse beauteous form 
I sai— that, sacred as holiest truth, 
I mean to keep. 

For she who claims my thoughts, 
And steals my soul, is fairer than Milton's 
Eve or goddess crowned— a revelation— 
A spirit of finest mould, grac'd all with 
Harmony, and complete as a new-formed 
Creature — my life's ideal surpassing 
As the bright, sunlit day surpasses the 
Starlit night. 

Her picture I have hung in 
The most royal chamber of my mind, and 
Night and day I dwell upon its varied 
Charms like one imparadis'd. 

Beauty, worth. 
And mind— blending like rainbow hues, all in 
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Perfection's highest grade ^ are rarely to 
Be met- some with cynio-eyes say never, 
Believing in the false and had, rather 
Than the tme and good ; hnt in her they shin» 
With light all radiant. 

Hated with her. 
Life wonld he transfigured, and home, like a 
Place let down from heaven, and work, hut as 
A note to complete a song. 

Till now no 
Flame of ardent passion to the fair has 
Been kindled in my sonl. The prond heanties 
Of the gay circles of the city I 
Have always scorn* d, and — opining for country 
Innocence, with high refinement joined — ^have 
Despised their studied arts and hlandishments* 
Black eyes of Italy have flashed upon 
Me, hut with efiect as transient as that 
Of fitful gleams upon the crystal lake. 
It is a fact I prize, and needs must own 
It gives me pride, that hers is the only 
Presence the temple of my heart hath known. 
My love so strong, so warm, so true, though yet 
Unspoken in her ears, she knows -methinks 
Beciprocates, or hlank woe would shroud my 
Shivqring soul, and a world of anguish 
Bend it I look'd my love, and she look'd hers ^ 
Our every move and gesture told it ; 
Its light, all lustrous, in our faces shone ; 
And when our hands clasped each the other, they 
Lingered fondly as though loth to part. 

Where 
Love is small or false the mind presumes, and 
O'er-leaps the sacred hounds of reverence ; 
The feet urgently tread ; the lips speak soon 
And thoughtlessly. But where it reigns as queen 
Upon the throne, the emhodiment of 
Highest dignity, truest power, and 
Heavenly excellence, the soul, o'eivaVd, 
In humhle silence hows. 

Oheisance first ; 
And speech in silver tones, and terms of high 
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Bespect, and adoring praise, to follow, 

As doM woodland melody the huBh of 

Dawn. Then comes sacrifice and chiyalroos 

Qallantry : nought fears the sonl to dare or 

Do ; in another's destifly it lives 

And breathes ; and in the great selfish world no 

Longer, dwells apart. Thns my little life 

And earthly all are link'd to hers whose name 

To me seems writ on all that grows, chanted 

In ey'ry song, and wafted on ey'ry 

Breeze. 

These sylvan scenes, already rendered 
Sacred by her queenly tread, shall hear the 
Whisperings of our loves, and the blue sky 
Overhead be witness of our mutual 
Faith. They say that here bloom, profusely rich» 
The fairest flowers of the verdant spring. 
First, the wood anemone, with maiden's 
Blush, bowing itself to the fresh warm winds ; 
Then the gay, sweet primrose, embossing the 
Mossy ground with clustering stars— and 
The cowslip, with the wild polyanthus, 
Fencill'd with light of the deepest gold — and the 
Meek-ey'd violet, hiding its beauty 
Under the welcome shade. Following these. 
With dappled leaves, the oone-shap'd orchis— red,. 
White, mottl'd— and the deep-blue hyacinth, 
Dropping from its down-turned chalices 
Its perfun'd nectar on the grass beneath. 
Then, as queen of all, the snow-white lily. 
Nature's noblest type of what on earth or 
In the whole round of heaven is pure, and 
Good. These shall be our spoils, and, standing oa 
The rugged rock, we will watch, near the dose 
Of the summer's day, the setting of the 
Kingly sun, when the clouds made lustrous with 
His departing glory, as if conscious 
Of the debt they owe, will pause, as now, to 
Do him homage* 

Had I the pen to write 
Immortal verse like Avon's unequall'd 
Bard, it should be dedicated all to 
Her, and the limitless universe should 
Held its boundless stores in tribute to 
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Her praise. But only in her rare mind my 

Verse shall live. The rude world would judge but of 

Its style— she of its' sentiment. 

But the 
Shades of dusky eye come o*er my page, and 
The crystal dew once more bedecks the rich 
Garb of Nature with brighter pearls than are 
Found in Eastern seas. I therefore leave this 
Fairy spot, the mystic harp of Love my 
Inner ear still filling with a music 
Sweeter than Apollo's lyre e'er gave, and 
Waking into buoyant life the sweetest 
Thoughts. The fingers of the player linger 
On the chord of hope, whose silvery note 
My listening soul makes all her own; the 
Burden of the melody is the call 
To woo. 

My heart lies not» and my life shall 
Be but the confirmation of its love. 
I wait the bliss of him who bears away 
The prize. Love to loye, trust to trust, and Ufe 
To life, in holy wedlock joined^this is 
The crown of earthly joy by heayen 
Ordain'd. 



^* An epistle and a poem !*' said Annie, as she laid the 
manusoript of the letter upon her lap, oyerwhelmed by the 
feelings of joy and surprise which the reading of the precions 
doouments had caused to rise within her. ** His love is not 
a mere rill rippling from his great soul, but a broad clear sea, 
of fathomless depth, radiant with the beauty of truth, con- 
tained within his heart, and I am the Cynthia who controls 
its tides." 

The intuitions of her love had proved correct ; the 
judgment she had formed of. the high culture, the fine tastes, 
and the large and noble heart of her hero and lover, was 
confirmed, and, now that he had spoken, she felt absolutely 
free to think of him and adore him as her own ; but to be 
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wooed thus had far exceeded her brightest hopes, and seemed 
to take away her breath. The letter she could have easily 
and speedily dealt with — ^it was a short, simple, ordinary 
declaration of affection — ^bat the poem — well, I will leave the 
reader to guess the something approaching to embarrassment 
which she felt in attempting to deal with it. I may, how- 
ever, say that she did not let it lie long where she had placed 
it, but continued for some time reading it over and over 
again — her face changing colour at every tribute it paid 
to her charms. 

Then, turning her eyes in the direction of her easel, a 
sudden thought caused her to rise and seize her brush, and 
give a few fresh touches to her picture of Christ; these 
touches, by the way, added more to the effect of the great 
work than anything she had hitherto done. The thought 
was an inspiiation of her earthly love, but, consecrating it 
thus to her Savioar, transformed it to something altogether 
spiritual and divine. She knew there was nothing good in 
human character, and nothing beautiful in human expression 
but could be found in Him in a still higher degree. Her act 
was not a transference of the noble and exceptional traits to 
be seen in Mr. Blocksidge, but simply an acknowledgment of 
their original source, and rightful homage rendered, to their 
real author. 

When the touches were completed, a knock was heard at 
the door, and before she could place the letter and poem 
safely in her desk, Alicia, with a roguish twinkle in her eye, 
entered the studio. Annie was rather pleased at her appeiar- 
ance than otherwise, and began at once to tell her the n&ture 
of the communications she had received, upon which her 
sister gave her most warm congratulations, saying that she 
hoped the Fates would decree such happiness for herself. 
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She then asked that she might be allowed to see the poem, 
but expressed no desire as to the letter, for she considered 
that to ask to see that would be a trespass on good natnre. 

A poem seemed to be something — if not less sacred — at 
least not quite so private as a letter, and she was especially 
curious to know how Mr. Blocksidge had acquitted himBelf in 
a field "which was the sphere chosen for the display of her own 
powers. Annie readily granted her request, and she silently 
read the composition, giving evidence of her pleasure, but 
she did not let the fact that Mr. Blocksidge had adopted the 
blank-verse style of poetry to express his affection escape 
criticism. Her criticism, however, after some consideration, 
was by no means depreciatory. Was not that the style of 
the ancients ? Was it not also under the hand of a master 
as capable of expressing the higher moods of the soul as the 
lyric-rhymes of our modem bards ? Shakspeare wrote his 
one hundred and fifty-four incomparable love sonnets in 
rhyme, and caused Orlando to hang the rhymes on the trees 
"wherein Bosalind is so admired;" but if he had chosen 
blank verse for a great poem on the finer passion of 
the heart, who knows but the effort would have outstripped 
the noblest work of his life ? Love ^requires a broad, deep 
channel for the flow of thought and feeling, and should there- 
fore not be confined within the narrow limits of "measured 
rhyme," even though Shakspeare makes Jaques to say — 

Nay then, God be wi' yon, an ye talk in blank Tene. 

Besides, Alicia* could refer to Shakspeare's own play of 
" Bomeo and Juliet,'' in which we have, in blank verse, the 
finest love-passages ever penned. Mr. Blocksidge was there- 
fore justified for the style of poetry he had adopted, and 
Alicia expressed great admiration of his poem. 
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Whether Annie wonld accept Mr. Blocksidge as her lover 
was, to Alicia, a matter which had been ab^eadj settled in her 
mind ; she was, therefore, only concerned as to ^how and when 
her acceptance of him would take place. Wonld she accept 
him by letter, and wonld it be by the retnm of that day's 
mail P or wonld she give him her answer orally and upon 
what date ? The conclusion to which Annie arrived was to 
write him a short hopeful note, after two days had expired, 
and fix a time — subject, of course, to his approval and con- 
venience — ^when they should meet, as she would rather speak 
to him on the matter than write him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TFK ENRICHED STUDENT. 

The books Philip Neville receiyed from Mr. Blocksidge^ 
presented to his.ejes a feast in literature not only altogether ' 
new, but more varied than any it had yet been his lot to enjoy^ 
The parcel contained some of the best standard works in 
theology, history, biography, poetry, and fiction ; and also in 
logic, rhetoric, and mental and moral philosophy. Philip- 
dapped his hands in a bewilderment of joy. Long had he 
wished to become acquainted with the choice thoughts of the^ 
master-minds now placed within his reach. 

To some of the works Mr. Blocksidge had sent to him he- 
might easily have had access if he had been a member of the 
Ghuriton Literary Institute. But, connected with the 
Institute, was a Shaksperian or Dramatic Glass, which 
was seriously reported to have been the means of 
corrupting the tastes and the morals of many of the young 
men of the village. Besides, several of the works, as far as- 
Philip was concerned, were proscribed, and these were known 
to be the chief attractions in the library of the Institute. 

The Institute was considered a most dangerous place 
indeed, the rendezvous of idlers, scandal-mongers, gossipers, 
and the resort of the ungodly and profane. Its sins were, 
however, grossly exaggerated. Those who spoke against it 
the most knew the least of its doings. The leader of these 
was a "local preacher," whose distaste for the Literary 
Institute was so great that he could not be induced to enter 
it whatever might be the occasion. 
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Now, while the parcel contained books that were inter- 
•dicted, it also contained a letter, in which Mr. Blocksidge 
pressed upon Philip the importance of ayailing himself of 
the great privileges of the Institute. This was opened after 
ihe books had been inspected, and caused a look of triumph to 
<come at once into Philip's face. Often had he endeayoured 
to persuade his father, whose prejudices against the Institute 
were exceedinglj strong, to allow him to become a member, 
but hitherto, much to his sorrow, he had failed. That one so 
naturallj intelligent and liberal as William Neville should 
hold mistaken views respecting the place, is not to be 
wondered at, when we take into consideration the fact that, 
in a village like Gturiton, where religion was of such a 
Puritanical type, there were to be found so very few who 
were even so far advanced in opinion as himself. It could 
scarcely be expected that, with such surroundings, he could 
free himself all at once from the narrowness and censorious- 
ness characteristic of his sect — at least as it was represented 
in most of the remote places of Craggland — and he was a 
person, be it remembered, whose convictions were deeply 
Tooted — not easily got rid of. But he made a point of 
^ways listening to sound reason and good sense; then, 
if facts were clearly agauost him, he would yield, but 
if not, he would . remain as immovable as Graggwick 
Scar. 

Whether Mr. Blocksidge knew of the bad repute in 
which the G^arriton Literary Institute was held by the 
<])hristian people of the village, is not in my power to say, 
but his letter spoke of such institutions in the very highest 
And most convincing terms, and after Philip had read it over 
io his father, it was evident that it had produced upon the 
mind of the latter a most favourable impression. Philip was. 
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therefore, encouraged to repeat his oft-preferred request^ when 
he was gratified bj an answer that told him he should jet 
gain his point. ^ We'll see about it," said William Neville ;: 
" an' if ef ter we finnd 'at it 'U be saafe to let thi gah, thou sal 
gah. T'consequences will be i' thi am hands ; if it turns- 
hout weei, seea mich better ; and if it doesn't — ^whya, I sant 
be to blaam. Thou's owd enif an' big enif to tak caar o*" 
thisel, but mind this — ^if thou does join t'Institute, thou'U nut 
hev t'good word of haythur Parson Bullyclog or Jeremiah 
Carr." The latter sentence of the reply, as I must inform the- 
reader, was not intended to cultivate in Philip a desire to win 
or retain the favour of men by acting in accordance always- 
with their views and wishes, but simply to prepare him for 
their censures. 

Philip troubled his father about the question that night na 
more, but choosing out of the parcel a volume of Macaulay's 
History of England, sat down to read it by a small round, 
table, covered vrith a modest looking cloth. His mother— 
who had been passing in and out of the room, engaged in her 
household duties, and had occasionally viewed with pleasure 
the store of literature that had come for awhile into the 
possession of her son — ^took the chair on the opposite side* 
Her portrait I have not yet drawn ; but there is not one in 
this work to which I should like to do more justice. Im- 
perfect, indeed, must my best effort be to limn the person 
and. character of one possessing such striking features and 
rare qualities. I always think of her with the greatest 
reverence for her name, and the noblest admiration and 
esteem of her worth. She comes before my vision as one of 
the highest types of womanhood I have yet met — ^fitted to 
be the mother of heroes, like those ancient Hebrew womea 
who figure in Old Testament story. 
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Elizabetli Neville was of medium height, and when a 
girl mast have been very blooming, if not beantifnl, as she 
still possessed a fall healthy face, and a well-conditioned 
body. Her limbs were nicely roanded and extremely small 
BJb the ankles and wrists, and her hands and feet were perfect 
models in both size and shape. Dark brown hair covered her 
well-developed head. Her brow was rather large, pressing, 
indeed, over her eyes, but bearing — some massive brows 
do not — the marks of a great mind. Her eyes, which were 
so arched over by her brows, were fine and full, quick and 
bright, and capable of great expression. Her mouth also 
was remarkable for its fulness of meaning; the lips were 
rather thin, and, when not engaged in talking, were generally 
compressed. Her nose was in due proportion, and was 
straight and pointed. Her countenance was open and 
trusting — it seemed as if her whole soul lived in her face. 
You could see at a glance that no deception could dwell in 
her breast. You read her thoughts before they were uttered. 

Her high intellect lacked culture, but it possessed a 
refinement of its own somewhat exceptional, and by its unaided 
efforts had laid by a store of learning not often to be met 
with in the matron of a country village. Gifted with strong 
perception, fine imagination, receptive memory, and clear 
judgment, it was impossible that she could have been any 
other than an extraordinary woman. 

Her disposition was rather fiery, but was held in check by 
strong piety, and was never backward to forgive. Her 
habits of life were most exemplary. She was a woman of 
prayer ; she sought to instil into her children high principles 
of truth and honour, and, while not neglecting to put them 
under proper discipline, lavished upon them the warmest 
affections of a mother's heart. In her domestic life was to be 
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seen nothing bnt nntiring industry^ the most scrapnlons care, 
the greatest cleanliness, and the most perfect order. Her 
appearance, mind, Christianity, and manners rendered her 
one of the best wives and one of the best mothers in the 
world. 

As soon as she had seated herself in the chair she had 
chosen, she commenced to congratulate Philip npon his 
sndden enrichment. " T'doctor used to say 'at thou'd as 
monny lives as a cat, Phil ; an' I think I may say 'at thou's 
as mich luck. It isn't ivveryboddy 'at can leet o' ther feet i' 
this way. It's a good job 'at days ar 'lang an' t'neets short, 
or thon wnd shut a bonnie lot o' cannle. Mind thon doesn't 
crack thi brain, as monny a yan's done befoor thi. I knew a 
lad at Eshington, 'at were a deeal stranger ner thee, 'at take 
to readin' as thon's done, an' he deed befoor he war twenty. 
He were a son o' owd Middlebrongh, 'at now lives at Gragg 
Nook. His mother nivver look'd hnp at efter, an' his fadder 
niwer dar mention his naam for fear o' sending her into 
queer girds 'at shoos geen to ; an' now they've naobody to 
leeave ther brass to but hauf-blood relations, 'at 'U mak it 
flee like mist afoor a March wind. But git as mich out o' 
t'books as thou can without hurting thisel. Now's thi 
chance, while thou's young, an' thou mun mak fbest on't. 
Camomile grows better for being trodden on, an' a 
palm tree for being weighted, an' I want thee to do t'saam. 
Keep hup thi heart, an' work like a man, an' thou'U nut 
oUus hev to tramp to t'moor, but, as Nannie Lambert 
says, thou'll git thi living wi' clean hands, an' fill t'sphere 
'at thou's maad for." 

Philip here interrupted her by saying that he never 
intended to enter the Christian ministry for the sake of 
having a respectable and easy profession. 
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His mother replied, and rather qnickly — "Motives are 
yah thing 'at snd be reet, an' position's another. It's a good 
thing to be pnre i' thi intention, an' if thon'd waited a bit^ I 
snd have tell'd thi to mak t'sonls of men an' t'glory of God 
t'first consideration of thi life. Bnt there cannot be onnj 
-wrang in trying to raise thisel aboon them 'at's nnt talented 
as thou is. It's a noble ambition, an' I doant think thon's 
without it. Thou hed it before thou were converted, an' it's 
a thing 'at t'grace of God 'U nivver git hont on thi ; an' 
ihaer's naa need 'at it sud. It would be nowt but a burning 
«haam fer a lad like thee to be teed down to t'life of a leead- 
miner, or t'life of a tradesman like thi fadder, when thi mind 
wad oUus be runnin' efter summat heegher an' better. Some 
fooak use poor judgment wi ther bames. Without studying 
ther taasts — ther likings fer this thing or that, or ther 
abilities— they put 'em to that 'at just suits ther am sels an' 
ther am purpose. Thi fadder and mother have nivver bin 
guilty o' that yet. We let t'other lads tak to t'kind of life 
they liked best, an' 'at they were t'best fitted for, an' we sal 
do t'saam for thee. Monny a man finnds faut wi' us, an' says 
we owt to kept ye aw at haam, an' extended wer am trade, 
an' maade wersels comfortable in wer owd age. But what 
we've done we've done, an' it's naobody's business to judge it. 
An' weer is thaer a family 'ats turned out better ? Nut yan 
i' aw t'daal. But git on wi thi reading, Phil, an' I'll frame 
fiummat to hit, fer it's supper time." 

William Neville now felt it to be his turn to speak, and 
said, " Thou's done reet, Lizzie, to put t'burr to t'wheel at 
last, fer thou's been gahing hup t'hill raither too fast, like 
Tom Dixon's horse 'at oUus starts hup t'brow wi' a trot, an' 
then sta's i' t'middle on't. But I doant think thaer's onny 
eta'ing i' thee. Phil hes nowt to do but to stick to his text 
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an' gah on fnmislimg his mind wi' learning, an' he'll niyyer 
want haythnr friends or enemies; an' yah sort '11 happen 
help him as mich as t'other." 

Philip's mother replied, " Hi ! they will if aw his friends 
ar like Jim Allerton, 'ats oUns telling him to be humble 
an' not talk fine words, when at t'saam time he's maar pride 
i' his straight toppin ner aw t' women 'at gahs into chapel her 
i' ther flonnces." 

" Whist !" interrupted her husband, " he'll happen hear 
thi. Doesn't tha knaw he's a nabor ? It's a fine flower is 
humility. It's an' adornment to kings an* queens, an' Phil's 
a bit like thee — he carries a heegh spirit." 

" He'll hev plenty of need on it," answered Mrs. Neville, 
" Them at 'U keQp low mun be low, an' other folk 'U walk 
ower 'em. That's my experience o' t' world, an' its thine too. 
If monny a yan had been i' thy plaace he wad a bin yan o' 
t'first men i' Garriton be this. But thou's ollus gin way to 
somebody else, an' kept theesel quiet, and that's how thou's 
bin left behint." 

" Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit 
before a fall," quoted Philip's father, and this concluded the 
conversation. 

When analysed, the opinious of William Neville and his 
wife were not very dissimilar, for there was a vein of irony in 
the remarks of the former, and this was more evident in 
their tone than their form. Philip became now lost in his 
book. The fascinating style of Macaulay enchained him, 
and, history told in such graphic terms as those of which that 
learned author was master, was more interesting to him than 
any novel. 

Before he retired to rest that night the first volume of the 
history was nearly finished, and the grey light of dawn had 
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spread over the grey hills. The precions contents of the 
parcel were also arranged on some small shelves in his- 
bedroom, and as he viewed them he could not refrain from 
Boliloqnising upon his destiny. " The minds of which they 
are the frnit," said he to himself, "would, I suppose,, 
once be in embryo like mine. Their owners would hav& 
no dreams of the honours they have won from their 
appreciators. Their chief works were, perhaps, thoughts 
of their latter days. Their youth, or, at any rate, that 
of some of them, would be spent like mine, in obscurity, 
in poverty, in discouragement. But circumstances were 
no barrier to their progress. They had what is called 
genms — a thing I know but little about ; but sometimes 
I feel a spirit within me that — whether it is akin to that 
inspiration of the Divine, as some have termed it, or not, 
I dare not say — ^makes me ever restless and prompts me 
to do things I shrink from, and gives me visions which seem 
too glorious to be frilfilled. It robs me of my sleep, like a 
lover's passion — it abstracts my thoughts. I put my hand on 
my breast over my heart — it is there. I touch my brow 
— ^it is there. It is -endowed with voice — ^it is com- 
bative — it is luminous — it is strong as Samson — it harps, 
like David, to its enemies — it soars like the eagle towards 
the sun — ^it has a quenchless life. Can I help it ? 
Is it my fault that I have been bom with it? 
Surely Gk>d has given.it to me for some great purpose. 
Mother, you are right — it would never do to be bound down 
to an uncongenial life. Father, I will accept your kind 
advice, given in your old pleasant way, and I hope yon wili 
never have reason to be ashamed of your ambitioas son — 
ambitious, indeed, to raise himself in the scale of being.- 
— ambitious to spend a useful life." 
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It was something strange that after snch exciting thoughts 
•be should lie down to sleep a dreamless sleep ; but this he 
did, and the day was far advanced before he awoke. He 
looked out of the window to see if any rain had come, but 
-the earth was dry and the sky was cloudless. Was it some- 
thing unpardonable that he should partly yield to the 
temptation to be glad, as he turned and looked at the 
treasures of his library which offered him so many induce- 
ments to prefer their acquaintance to a day at the 
^* dressings ?" He checked, however, the feeling. When he 
•entered the lower portion pf the house where his breakfast 
was awaiting him, he was greeted by the words, '' Thou can 
Join t'Institute. We've settled it between us this morning. 
But thou's nut to join t'Shakspeare Glass ner to mix hup 
wi' t'world," 

Philip expressed his heartfelt thanks, and looked upon, 
the matter as a prelude to other victories yet to be obtained 
.over his father's scruples. After breakfast he asked — as was 
his custom when detained at home — ^if there was anything 
for him to do in the way of assisting his father in his trade, 
4)ut the latter replied, "Git to thi books an' replenish thi 
brain ;" and the whole of the day was spent in conning the 
rich volumes from Hopton. Before the week was ended, Mr. 
Blocksidge's parcel had done more to quicken and form 
Philip's mind than all he had read in his previous life ; it 
:seemed as if he had compressed into that short time the 
•diligence and labour of years. He seemed to be no longer a 
youth, but a man. To all who have it in their power to help 
some struggling genius, as Mr. Blocksidge helped him, I 
'v^ould say, emulate his charity. 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 

ON THE BOAD TO AK "APPOINTMENT." 

On the following Sabbath Philip had to preach twice* 
at Stonjgill, a small village eight miles np the vallej from 
Gfarriton. The road to it led throngh Silva Garrs, Friarstone,. 
and Dan^swell, the latter place being at the foot of Grey- 
sides, the mountain seen to the north of Silva Crarrs fromr 
Gfarri's Nest, and described as one of the highest in 
Yorkshire. 

His preaching-journeys were generally performed on foot, 
but occasionally he had the loan of a relation's pony, which 
was the case on the day named. This creature was of the 
hardy Scotch breed, and possessed a wonderful reputation for 
sagacity. It stood about thirteen and a half hands high, 
was rather " stiffly" made, and had a large mane and a long 
tail ; it was also grizzled, and would have been a fit subject 
for the brush of Landseer. It bore the significant name of 
" Methody," though it was so sure-footed that it seldom said 
its " prayers " on its knees, as others were known to do. It 
could do " proputty,^ proputty, proputty," as well as the pony 
of Tennyson's Northern Farmer. But it had the fault of 
suddenly stopping when the rider would be expecting its 
speed to continue, and by so doing, would throw the inex- 
perienced horseman on to its neck before he had time to 
dissent. Should this happen when passing through a village 
where companies of farm youths were idling about, the 
unpleasantness of the episode would be increased by the 
outbursts of laughter it was sure to provoke. 
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Bat Philip Neville knew his specimen of horse-flesh well, 
and " Methody " was never known to unseat him. The 
pony was mneh prized, and it always added to the enjoyment 
of Philip's " appointments " in the more distant places of 
the Circuit, when he was borne to them on Methody's back. 
They understood each other, and the consequence was mutual 
accommodation. Methody did, however, attempt little 
games with his young master at the first, but, as they were to 
no purpose, soon gave them up. 

The two started out of Garriton for Stonygill early in the 
morning, for Philip was desirous of having plenty of time for 
musings on the way. Nature was in harmony with the day. 
The sky was clear and bright ; the atmosphere calm, and the 
silence was only broken by the songs of birds and the voices 
of the Craigy. The rich meadow-grass, ready for the 
scythe, bowed beneath its weight of pearls ; fragrance was 
exhaled by the flowers, sweet as the perfumes of the East, 
.and the sheep and cattle in the pastures wore an air of quiet 
happiness that betokened contentment and rest. However 
intent Philip's mind had been upon the sermons he had 
prepared to deliver, he could not fail to be afiected by 
these outside things. There was no beauty which his quick 
eye would fail to see, no sound which his listening ear would 
not catch, and no lesson his fine soul would not take in. 
Often, indeed, came his best thoughts and his best feelings 
when on the road to his Sabbath work, and he would undergo 
-at such time a sort of transfiguration of himself, the effect of 
which added greatly to his power and success in the pulpit. 

" Come, Methody, not so fast," said he, when they had got 
A short distance from the viUage, "it will not take all the 
^y to reach Stonygill, and this is not a morning for a hurry. 
J[ dare say thou will not like it any worse for that, after we 
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liave gone a mile or two. I wish to look round a bit. 
Nature is offering her homage to her God ; there are precions 
gifts in her hands ; a spirit of heayen is brooding over her ; 
she is hushed to silence by the presence of the Great King ; 
jshe kneels in all her grace and beauty at his feet ; her face, 
unyeiled, gives the meaning her lips would speak ; her tears 
are born, neither of sorrow nor sin, but of a full heart's joy ; 
and her all-potent plea is love. I imbibe her sentiments — I 
feel her bliss, and, like her, mutely would I worship." 

As he gave utterance to these words they were nearly at 
the western end of Silva Garrs. Only one portion of the 
wood cast its shadow on the road ; to the lefb was a 
narrow stretch of fine pasture-land, adorned here and there 
by hawthorns of gigantic growth ; then came the river ; after 
it the strip of green, of which a glimpse was obtained by Mr. 
Blocksidge on entering the lower end of the Garrs from 
Holly Bush Scar ; and then, with the highway from Hopton 
to Graggwick running at its foot, rose Bobin Hood's Pike. I 
have already said that Silva Garrs was situated in an elbow 
-of the valley. Well, Philip was now at the upper turn of 
the elbow ; the other side of the valley was shaped some- 
thing like a crescent, and doubtless both sides were once at 
this place connected, causing a lake of considerable size and 
extent above. The period would be successive to that in 
which the larger portion of our island, as geology proves, 
was submerged xmder the waters of the sea. If the reader 
win try to conceive the deep bed of this lake narrowed by a 
rupture at the outlet to the channel of a river, firom which the 
banks rise abruptly to a great height, and if he clothe the 
banks in his imagination with the richest pastoral and wood- 
land beauty, he will then have something like a correct idea 
^f the scene of repose and grandeur which — ^the moment 
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it came in view — ^took captiye Philip Neville's heart. It wa» 
but fit that he should pause to look at it ; none but a Peter- 
Bell could behold it without being better for the sight both 
in mind and soul ; it was calculated to awaken in the breast- 
the highest sensatious of religion and pleasure. 

Only very slowly, indeed, for some time was methody now 
allowed to go. After the road leaves Silva Garrs it runs for 
a short distance close to the edge of the river, and at the time 
of which I write there was here no protection from accidents^ 
which made it very dangerous to travellers to come that way 
in the darkness of the night, and what increased the danger 
was the sudden curve of the road as it came upon the river 
from the direction of Friarstone. But in the day time it waa 
a very pleasant and romantic thing to come so near to th& 
clear waters of the Craigy and watch, as they caught the 
shadow of the passer-by, the flight of the trout to the other 
side of the river. 

Soon after the road left the river a good view was- 
obtained of Monk's House, at the end of Chapelry Woods,, 
and also of Monk's Lodge, which stood near the gateway 
that led to the mansion. Then appeared less wood, and the- 
wayfarer looked down on the deep silent stream in which the 
Friarstone youths immersed "Walter Jinks. Craggwick Scar 
was seen frowning by the village of Craggwick, about a mile 
up the valley, and the rustic but pretty village of Friarstone 
was come upon before it had well become visible. On 
entering it Philip quickened the pace of his pony, and was 
not long before he had left the village behind. 

When he came opposite Craggwick Scar he again 
slackened speed and meditated by the way. The rock,, 
though on the other side of the valley, was seen to great 
advantage, and the view inspired him with awe and wonder*. 
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But saddenlj he was aroused from his musings bj observing, 
coming at a rapid rate on the road from Daneswell, a ladj on 
horseback, and scarcely did she appear in sight, before he saw 
her thrown to the ground bj the animal she rode springing, 
without warning, from one side of the road to the other in 
fright. 

He immediately, in great alarm, hastened to the spot, 
catching, on his way, by the bridle, the riderless horse, which 
he quickly secured to a gat«. He likewise made fast his 
own animal to a tree, and proceeded to the lady, who had not 
moved since her fall. He at first thought her dead, but 
soon discovered that such was not the case; but she was 
senseless, and it was very doubtful as to whether she would 
long survive the accident. He gently lifted her beautiful 
form in his arms, and carried it on to the soft mossy carpet 
by the side of the road, and then mounting the fleeter steed, 
went with all speed to the nearest farmhouse, which was 
about a quarter of a mile away — ^it was called " The Rookery." 
There he obtained the assistance of the good ladies of the 
household, who returned with him to the scene of the sad 
calamity, and were followed by Farmer Hudson, with a gig, 
into which, after many expressions of genuine sorrow, and 
an ineffectual attempt to restore the unfortunate lady to 
consciousness by bathing her temples and by stimulants, they 
carefully placed their charge, and conveyed her to their 
house. Philip, meanwhile, leaving his own horse behind to 
be afterwards forwarded to him to Stonygill, at Mr. Hudson's 
suggestion hastened to Daneswell, on the lady's horse, for 
the village doctor'; and when he reached his destination 
at Stonygill, as the time to appear in the pulpit had nearly 
arrived, sent a messenger on with the animal 'to the lady'a 
home at Strothber, two miles farther up the valley. 
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Here at Strothber Hall — a building dating, like Underbill 
Honse, from the beginning of the seventeenth century — lived 
one Henry Tennant. He was not as wealthy as the name of 
his residence may seem to indicate, but, in the small and 
qniet village of Strothber, was able to keep up an appearance 
of sufficient dignity with comparatively little expenditure^ 
Two female servants and one male servant were the only 
" helps " that the hall conld boast — the latter was coachman, 
groom, butler and gardener combined. The family com- 
prised two sons and three daughters ; the former of whom 
had been trained partly at Darnfield Grammar School and 
partly at Cambridge, and two of the daughters, Esther and 
Mary, had " finished '* their education at a school in York. 
Miriam, the youngest, was home on midsummer holidays^ 
from a school in a neighbouring county. She it was who 
happened the misfortune just related, and, as the accident 
bears much upon her destiny, and upon that of Philip, I will 
enter into further details respecting her and her family. 

First in order comes the master of Strothber Hall. I 
have spoken already as to his wealth not being so great as his 
residence would lead anyone to suppose. He was much better 
" off," however, than the majority of his neighbours, and for 
that reason was looked up to as the leading man of the 
village, and of that portion of the Dale. He was educated 
for the bar, but retired from the profession in order to spend 
his days in quietude in the place and abode of his ancestors. 
He possessed great literary taste, and employed his leisilre 
wisely and welL His appearance was not pleasing at the 
first, but in conversation a brightness lighted up his face 
which greatly improved its unhandsome features. His eye- 
brows were shaggy, and his hair, which was black, covered 
his head in great profnsiom His brow waa very stem and 
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wrinkled, betraying a strong will, and lie had a WeUingtonian 
or Bomau nose. His disposition was straightforward and 
magnanimons, and his notions sound and broad. An Episco- 
palian in religion, he had nevertheless fitted up a large room 
over his stables as a place of worship for the Wesleyans, and 
not only often attended the services that were held in it, but 
ofben entertained the preachers at the hall. 

Mrs. Tennant was a tall, stately lady, and dark like her 
husband, with a fine form and highly polished manners, the 
latter being indicative of her breeding as the daughter of an 
aristocrat in the South of England. It was a long time 
before she could understand the uncourtly familiarity of the 
Yorkshire people, and the dialect of the Dales sounded in 
her ears', when she first heard it, like the jargon of some 
foreign tongue. She was also some time before she could 
bear the changes and severities of the fickle clime of " the 
wild north land." She was from the first enchanted, how- 
ever, with the Craggland scenery, and getting used at last 
to the free and independent ways of the people among 
whom she lived, and becoming inured to the cold of the 
district, became passionately fond of her new home. 

As a wife "her price was above rubies," and Henry 
Tennant had reason, every day of his life, to thank Provi- 
dence for supplying him with such a partner. She was 
neither luxurious in habit nor yet parsimonious, and was 
endowed with a sweetness of temper that endeared her to all 
' who knew her. Her, servants seldom left her, except to 
marry. Her name was lanthe. 

Esther was Mr. and Mrs. Tennant's eldest child — bom in 
the " Sanny South," and partook in her looks and character 
more of her father than her mother, and, unlike her namesake 
in the Bible, was not beautiful; but had ample compensa- 
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tion in intellect and goodness. She had reached the age of 
twenty-eight without a single offer of marriage, but could 
afford to wait for one many years to come, as the question of 
matrimony seldom entered her head. She was married to 
her books, her pictures, and her mission of charity and 
blessing among the poor. 

Mary was four years younger than Esther. Her birth- 
place was Strothber'Hall, as it was also that of those bom 
after her. She had a dowry of beauty, but this was marred 
by a quick, peevish temper. She was likewise fond of 
fashion, frivolity, and display, and cared little for those 
pursuits which refine and improve the taste and develope 
and ennoble the mind. She aspired only to be the belle of 
the Dale. 

Next came the sons — ^Alfred and Hubert — and each 
promised well, by laurels already won, to increase the lustre 
of the family name. 

Miriam was now eighteen, with a complexion that was a 
natural inheritance from her parents, but not too dark to 
detract from her beauty. Her form was slender, her 
features'^regular, her profile perfect. It was in the latter that 
her beauty was best seen, and mental photography never 
preserved in the memory the contour of a face more chast-ely 
cut, more remarkable in expression, or more exalted in 
class. But Miriam, while exceptionally beautiful, was not 
dazzlingly so. Instead of being like the flower which at 
once calls forth our admiration, she resembled that which,, 
charish of its beauty, seems to hide it from our gaze, but, 
when observed and studied closely, is found to possess 
transcendent charms. 

Miriam Tennant's was not the kind of beauty that is 
courted in the baU-room, or taken to attract attention in the 
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opera-box — ^not the beauty for empty-brained lords and Paris 
" gents " — ^not the beauty of flashing eyes — ^not the beauty of 
•common fame ; but a quiet beauty — the beauty of g^race — the 
beauty of innocence — the beauty that was in Dante's 
Beatrice and Shakspeare's Desdemona — the beauty that 
neyer withers and never tires. Annie Metcalfe and she 
.should be painted on the same canvas as the highest types 
of beauty in the land. 

The news of the sad accident which had left such a 
lovely creature senseless in the hands of strangers, was 
received by all the inmates of Strothber Hall with the 
;greatest pain; it also created much surprise, as the animal 
she rode was considered most tractable and safe. It was 
not long before Mr. Tennant, with his wife seated by his 
side, was seen driving out of Strothber in such hurry as to 
<»use alarm among the villagers. They saw at once that 
•something serious was the matter. Enquiry was therefore 
made at the hall, and the information obtained was, with 
considerable additions, soon spread through the whole of 
the place, and produced more excitement in Strothber than 
had been known for many a day. 

When Miriam's parents reached The Bookery she was 
:still unconscious. Mrs. Hudson had had her placed in the 
best bed of the house, and the greatest attention had been 
paid her. The doctor, who had but just arrived, was tryiog 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the injuries sustained 
when Mr. and Mrs. Tennant entered the room. He stood 
on one side to allow them to approach her, when they 
immediately called her by name, and receiving no reply, 
felt as if their worst fears were about to be confirmed. 
But after the doctor had completed the necessary examina- 
<tion, he informed them that he believed their daughter 
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would lire, and that, therefore, they shonld not be without 
hope. It was, howeyer, a serious case, and would tax his- 
greatest skill. There was a broken arm and dislocated 
shoulder; there were severe ' contusions on the head and. 
knees, the former appearing as if it had been struck with 
the animars hoof, and the whole physical system was dread- 
fully shaken. If they wished to call in the aid of some one- 
more famous, they might do so, but, though in a most critical 
condition, she was perfectly safe in his hands. Of this they 
were assured, for they knew him to be especially clever in his^ 
profession ; they therefore entrusted her solely to his care. 

In one hour after he applied the necessary means, Miriam, 
began to show signs of returning sense, and in half au 
hour more was so far conscious that she could converse. 

In the meantime, all the particulars of the accident had 
been obtained, and Mr. Tennant had repeatedly expressed his* 
obligations to Philip Neville for his promptness in making 
the affair known, and to the Hudsons for the kindness and 
solicitude they had manifested in at once opening their house 
for the reception of his daughter. 

Miriam's recollection of the accident was but small. She 
could remember turning a comer in the road, seeing a young 
person approaching with a pony, the sudden leap of her- 
horse, and herself falling from the saddle, but that was all. 

As she continued slowly to improve, Mr. Tennant thought 
he would return with the news to Strothber Hall, where he- 
knew they would be anxiously awaiting intelligence. But 
previously to doing so he visited the scene of the event, and 
found that the fright of the horse must have been caused by 
a mountain stream, which there crossed the road, suddenly 
falling into the culvert made to conduct it — ^it babbled with a. 
great noise. 
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** Poor Miriam !" said he, as he looked at the fated spot, 
" what if thou hadst died ? This was to have been a happy 
daj. Friarstone Orange is a pleasant place, and thou wert 
always glad to visit it, bat thou hast been stopped on thy 
way for once by Death's angel, who aimed at thy young life, 
but Providence wrested thee from his grasp. May he still 
watch over thee." 

Friarstone Grange was the residence of the Rev. Wilfred 
Leigh, who was incumbent of Friarstone Church. He had 
several daughters, and one about the same age as Miriam, 
whose birthday fell on that day. Miriam had therefore been 
invited to spend the Sunday there, that the day might be 
kept with her presence, as before. When she did not arrive, 
as was expected, in time for the morning service, there was 
great disappointment ; and when the afternoon became con- 
siderably advanced and she had not then appeared, it 
caused much surprise. They were at last informed, by a 
special messenger, sent by Mrs. Tennant from The Rookery, 
of what had taken place, and their sorrow may be better 
imagined than described. All of them then that were able 
to leave got themselves ready, and started to Mr. Hudson's 
house. As Mr. Tennant was about to turn round in order 
to go back to The Rookery for his carriage, he observed 
them coming towards him, and waited for them. They 
then all went together, Mr. Tennant answering the many 
questions that were asked as best he could. 

When they got to the Rookery, Mr. Hudson, who knew of 
Mr. Tennant's intention to return to Strothber, was standing 
holding the horse, ready yoked for his departure, in the yard. 
Methody was secured to the carriage behind, and as Mr. 
Tennant appeared to notice this, he explained, and was 
gratified to learn that the owcer of Strothber Hall would 
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most willingly take the pony on with him to its young 
master at Stonygill. He drove off quickly, Mrs. Tennanfc 
remaining with Miriam. 

Philip Neville had watched for Mr. Tennant's carriage 
passing through Stonygill since dinner, and having hopes of 
seeing either it or Methody, or both, climbed up the side 
of the valley, and seated himself on a crag from which he 
could see all the way to Daneswell. He felt as much con- 
cerned as if Miriam had been a sister, or even more. Never 
would he forget her beautiful face and head, as seen when 
he carried her from the hard road to the grass by its side. 
She appeared as something almost too ethereal and good 
for this world. How was it that he should be the only 
witness of the accident ? Was there something in this 
prophetic of the future ? something to come out of it ? or 
was it only a casual opportunity for him to see the slight 
things upon which human life is hinged, or to act the 
part of neighbour to the suffering ? He could not say, but 
his mind was intent upon solving the mystery. 

While Philip was thus meditating, Mr. Tennant's carriage 
appeared on the road, and before it entered Stonygill he 
descended the hill and met it. Immediately Mr. Tennant 
sprang out, and seizing Philip by the hand, he warmly shook 
it, while he uttered his thanks, and informed him of his 
daughter's condition. Methody was then detached, and after 
a repetition of gratitude, Mr. Tennant proceeded. 

As Philip returned to Garriton at night, he called at the 
Rookery to see how Miriam was progressing — she was Mi8$ 
Miriam yet to him — and he found that the broken limb had 
been set, and the injured shoulder put right, and that all was 
going on well. The rest of his journey home he was engaged 
in a bootless strife with thoughts of love and beauty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ANNIE METCALFE'S BEPLT. 

Annie Metcalfe wrote to Mr. Blocksidge as decided, and 
now the time was approaching when they shonld meet again. 
It had been arranged that the trysting place shonld be the 
Scar Top Farm Honse. The idea mnst be attributed to Mr. 
Blocksidge. It had occnrred to him that the professional 
work he had been commissioned to do for his late host would 
be a sufficient pretext for appearing under his roof so soon. 
Annie was pleased that a spot of such sweet memory should 
have been selected. Underbill House, however, was not 
unfitted to be the scene of the plighting of their troth; it 
was surrounded with beautiful and inspiring objects of 
Nature, associations clustered round it which had increased 
with her years, and it was the home of all family joys ; but 
the Scar Top Farm House possessed a romance which 
rendered it specially adapted for the purpose named. 

As Annie looked forward to the day when she should 
speak the words which would declare her affection, she 
could not but reflect on the mysteries of fate. It 
seemed strange that events, otherwise of such ordinary 
significance, should have such a fortuitous and unexpected 
end; they had certainly been under the direction and 
control of an invisible hand. Destiny, smiling brightly 
as an angel, held the roll of the future before her 
eyes, and caused her to see clearly, in the small portion 
unfurled, hei^ appointed track — not to mock and defy her, as is 
often the case with mortals on this earth, but to assure, con- 
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gratnlate, and perfect her in her happiness. Bat the day in 
which she had to give her answer to Mr. Blocksidge did not 
find her as proudly triumphant as hundreds would have been 
in similar circumstances. But if she was not proudly 
triumphant, she was none the less joyous. She had the 
elation which comes of that sense in the soul which is more 
taken up with the love we have won than by the qualities 
which have won it. 

It was Wednesday morning, and she ^^as to start at ten to 
Grarriton. Breakfast did not pass without the affair being 
fully discussed by the family. Her parents would fully 
approve of the match* Since his proposal to Annie, Mr. 
Blocksidge had written to ask their consent to the union. 
Their mind on the subject was to be conveyed to him by their 
daughter. 

He had arrived at the Scar Top Farm House on the 
previous night, and his appearance had called forth many 
expressions of welcome and surprise from his friends. But 
Dickie Lambert said, '* Bad coin ollus comes back, while good 
can't be kept." To this Nannie replied, " Hi I but true coin 
gahs to come back too, an' often brings company. Mr. 
Blocksidge '11 do that some day, or else I'se mistaan." 
'* Thou's ollus hinting at summat o' that soort," said Dickie* 
" Ye women ar' ollus running on three things — births, wed- 
dings, an' deeaths — but men wad be badly off without yuh, 
I sud like to knaw, too, what somebody's thinking across 
t'watter, theer. It's nobbut a day or two sin I sah that lass 
o' yowers. But 1*11 give ower ; it's nut fer me to say owt in 
her favour — ye knaw plenty." " I sud like to knaw," inter- 
rupted Nannie, " which is t'biggest sinner. I nobbut threw 
out a lile word, an' he no sooner gat on t'scent ner he spotted 
t'gam an' seized it i' good emest. But it's na matter — ivvery- 
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toddy hez to hae ther share o' plague, seea ye*ll nut be left 
out." Mr. Blocksidge smiled, and replied, " All right, Mrs* 
Lambert, I can give a joke and take one." 

By this time a repast had been prepared, and he was 
invited to draw his chair to the table to partake of it. Dicki& 
Lambert then went to look after the haymakers, but Nanni& 
busied herself with her guest. Merry were the voices that 
came in at the open window. That day the Long Meadow 
had been mown, and now the heavy swathes of grass were- 
being strewn ready for the morrow's sun. The smell of the 
newly cut grass filled the room. Looking among the happy 
workers he saw Philip Neville, and thought, " One history is- 
linked to another, mine is joined to his. He seems or- 
dained 'to be my man of mystery. But he brings me joy j 
he is the unconscious instrument of fate." 

N'annie caught the expression of his face caused by such 
reflection, and seeing the direction of his glance, said, *' Philip 
Neville an' ye mun be meant for summat particler, — he comes 
across yer rooad as if God had sent him. Our Dickie spak 
about it when yuh were here befoor. He lile knaws what 
ye're come about, an' what's being done for him. But 
Qt)d nivver forsakes his am. What a thing — him to be 
thaer, an' t'will 'ats maade i't favour on him here, an* him. 
nut to knaw on't." 

Before Philip returned from the Scar Top Farm House 
that night he had an unexpected treat — a conversation with 
his hero. 

Annie started from Underhill House in sufficient time* 
to allow herself a leisurely walk. She took a path not 
usually trod by her, which led her along the foot of Belton 
Hill, which casts in the morning its shadow over Underhill 
House, and behind which rises the lofty ridge of fell called 
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Lang Top. Very soon she was on the bank of the Craigy, 
which at the point first reached was very steep. Once the 
road, now only a footway, was the pack-horse track from 
Hopton to Garriton. She crossed the river below the parish 
-chnrch, on stepping stones, and then slowly ascended, withont 
-entering Grarriton, the north side of the valley towards the 
Scar Top Farm House. 

The morning was dark and lowering, and it was evident 
ihat a storm of thnnder was on its way, bnt still not near 
enough to create alarm. Mr. Blocksidge was awaiting Annie 
some little distance from the house. The haymakers were 
busy preparing for the coming rain, and could not see them 
meet, their view being intercepted by a high stone wall. 

The lovers greeted each other affectionately, but in few 
words, as both were somewhat timorous. But a minute or 
two sufficed to dispel all nervousness, and they then went to 
the tree which had covered them with its shade before, and 
v^hich they could reach without being observed. They had 
likewise no need to be afraid that Walter Jinks would again 
molest them. They were soon seated, and Annie's hand 
interlocked in that of her adorer's. 

It was a time of highest bliss. There is no necessity to 
say more. All who have realised such a period of human joy 
know well its indescribable character, and they who have not 
<5an well imagine its sweetness. 

Mr. Blocksidge at once pressed home his question, saying, 
^* Is it to be my happiness and pride to be wedded to a 
4B0ul like yours, or not ? Can you love one so unworthy, and 
following such a prosaic profession, or, what is more desirable, 
^0 you already love me ?" 

Annie answered with a low soft voice, " Yes, T love you 
DOW. I have loved you since I first saw yon. I believe you 
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aref good and noble. Yon have mind and heart, and my life 
needs both to sustain and comfort it, and then it will bear 
anything or do anything to merit the affection that may be- 
given it. I am yours, all yours, for ever yours !" 

" Is it so ?" said Mr. Blocksidge, pressing her hand more 
closely, and pledging his affection with a kiss. " I can 
Bcarely believe that things are real. I have been dreaming,: 
dreaming, dreaming for the last week or two, and this seems 
the greatest dream of all. Bat you are mine really. I am 
yours, all yours, for ever yours." 

The love they bore to each other was affirmed and re- 
affirmed, and their future life talked over as the life of one. 
Smoothly had the course of things run on, and they had 
reason to expect they would still do so. But their lova 
would live as well in the winter's cold as the summer's 
heat. It was not bom for any one season or clime — not 
like that which is generally seen in the heroes and heroines- 
of romance, but nobler, purer, truer. 

By this the clouds overhead had become blacker, and 
the air grown unbearably hot and oppressive. The low 
rumbling of thunder could be heard from behind the 
heights of Thor and the fells of Eshington — widely 
opposite points. 

They, therefore, decided to hasten to the house, which 
they did, speculating as they went on the probable effects 
of their appearance in company on Nannie Lambert. They 
knew she would guess at once the relationship in which 
they stood. This staggered them for a moment, as it had 
been their intention to keep the matter secret. But they 
concluded that as they were engaged, and she was their 
particular friend, and one in whom they could fully confide,, 
they had nothing to fear. 
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Mr, Blocksidge led Annie boldly to the garden-gate, and 
they passed under the labnmnms, she leaning on her lover's 
arm. As they came to the honse, Nannie, who had observed 
them as she stood at the window looking for Mr. Block- 
sidge, at whose continued absence she had been surprised, 
seeing the weather was so threatening, met them in the 
doorway. Her countenance beamed with astonishment and 
delight; a little fun also puckered about her mouth, and 
they rightly judged that some good-humoured personal 
remarks were about to be made. 

" T' weather owt nivver to hev brokken on a day like 
this," were her first words ; " a day when girt things were 
to happen, but they ollus say 'at when Kit Brown cuts 
t'gerse i* t'Far Ings 'at rain's sure to come. But ye're as 
weel met as if ye'd plann'd it, an' ye may have done seea 
for owt I knaw. Law-business, an' love ar' nut mich alike, 
but yan'll sweeten t'other. He's nut a bad marksman 'at 
can kill two birds wi' yan staan. But fooak mun hev ther 
wits about 'em i' thir days, or they'll nobbut come poorly 
off. But give ma yer hat, Miss Annie, an' Mr. Blocksidge 
^ y© ga-h into t'parlour till we git t'dinner on't t'table." 

Annie gave her her hat as requested, and turned to go 
with Mr. Blocksidge into the room, when Nannie said, 
** But how er they a' at Underbill House, an' how er they 
gittin on wi' t'hay? Te'll be heavin' t'chum soon, but 
mind yuh doant let t'men hev maer ner's needful. Sin 
Dickie joined t'Methodies we've niwer hed yan at our 
house." The churn was a supper, which is still customary 
for the farmers of Graggland to give to their workers, at 
the close of the hay harvest. 

Annie answered her questions, and then Mr. Blocksidge 
led her into the parlour, and pointing out the picture of the 
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'* Soke " Mill, said, " When I first viewed and studied 
that noble work of art, I little imagined that the hand 
which painted it shonld ever be held by mine. I was a 
lone traveller through the varied scenes of the world. I had 
no one to share my joy, point ont the danger that might be 
across my path, or stimulate me to high deeds and achieve- 
ments. I have nothing to do but keep this face before 
my vision, and my heart open to the inspiration of this good 
angel, and trials that would otherwise blanch me with 
terror, shall be met as things light as air. How unworthy 
of such a treasure !" 

"Hush," replied Annie, "you are all royal, and com- 
mand my homage. My unworthiness is real, yours imagi- 
nary— -existing only in your brain. I think of you as the 
hero of an unwritten poem — your person and qualities 
being of such rare kind as to paralyse all effort to describe." 
Many more such words were uttered, and Mr. Blocksidge 
promised that, as Annie did not like him to speak of being 
unworthy, not to do so again whatever might be his thoughts. 
Annie was proud of his love, and that he well knew. 

The thunder now came nearer, and the lightning began 
to flash from the clouds — the air which came in at the open 
window felt, if anything, hotter than before ; but the lovers 
talked on. Annie as artist, Mr. Blocksidge as poet! it 
is not often such as they get paired. Annie could speak 
as well as paint, and his speech now was as unbridled as 
the breeze. 

The rain began to poor upon the earth, — birds and 
cattle sought in vain for shelter, the haymakers of the Scar 
Top Farm took refuge in the bam, others hurried off to 
Oarriton, and as each peal of thunder sounded and re- 
sounded through the Dale, like the voice of doom, the other 
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inmates of the Scar Top Farm Honse spoke to eacli other 
in great alarm, but the affianced ones in the antique parlonr 
were oblivions of danger. 

At last, a tremendous flash entered the room, filling it 
with ruby light, and this startled them to their feet. Then 
the thunder crashed over their heads, and it seemed a» 
if the roof of the dwelling had been struck, and was falling 
into the room above them. Mr. Blocksidge went for Nannie 
Lambert, who was only too glad to join them. He and 
Annie took pleasure in noticing the phenomena to be wit- 
nessed, which were as interesting and grand as various. 

Looking across the valley they saw the lightning playing 
on the hills ; it ceased not when the Great Voice shook the 
earth; was of all kinds — sheet, forked, angled, and so on. 
Simultaneous flashes came from east and west, and these 
were accompanied by simultaneous peals of thunder, until 
the tides of fire seemed to meet over Lang Top FeU, when 
the sounds and lightning continued without intermission, 
in the most terrific manner, for a considerable time. Two 
storms thus contending in the elements — what could more 
excite the mind ? Meanwhile, the fall of rain increased 
as though all the springs of heaven were pouring their 
waters upon the land. From the ridge of Lang Top Fell, 
on one side of the valley, and the Heights of Thor, blocking 
up the east on the other, the water in numberless 
cascades was seen leaping to the depths below, and 
the Graigy at the Falls was beginning to roar like a 
mighty cataract of Alpine fame. The bright green earth 
contrasted beautifully with the darkness of the thunder- 
cloud, and the white, red, rosy or magenta light, coming- 
out of the clouds like bolts, arrows or javelins from celestial 
warriors, gave an effect never to be forgotten. 
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It was five bonrs before the thunder, lightning and rain 
finallj ceased, but long before this they began to hear at the 
Scar Top Farm Honse of the great damage which had been 
done. Dickie Lambert came into the honse dripping with 
wet, when the thunder was at its height, but he had scarcely 
spoken to his two Mends before a messenger arrived, saying 
he was wanted in Garriton, as the streets were all flooded, 
and were being rapidly torn up, the water taking away 
the pavement. House after house was named that had been 
invaded, and help was required to keep out the torrent. 
Dickie was one of the overseers of the town, and it was 
fitting he should be there to give instructions. He therefore 
hurried off at once. Kannie Lambert, Mr. Blocksidge and 
Annie had thus to dine without him. 

When he returned he brought further news. Dick Har- 
greaves had had five sheep and two stirks killed in the 
High Pasture; an ash tree in front of Grarriton Grange 
had been split from the top to the bottom, and some of the 
branches, of great size, tossed about the field ; two bridges, 
built of stone, had been taken away by tributaries of the 
Craigy, and the Craigy itself, overflowing Tom Fletcher's 
holmes, had cleared the fields of all the grass, but newly 
cut. Many a rood of wall had also disappeared, and the 
roads were all impassable; but, as yet, there was no 
intelligence of ^ything moEe serious. 

I^annie Lambert watched for an opportunity to speak 
with Annie alone. She had seen enough to convince her 
that her suspicions were right. But Mr. Blocksidge and 
Annie seemed inseparable. She therefore determined to 
ask her to accompany her upstairs. Annie understood the 
move, and looked meaningly at Mr. Blocksidge, who could 
scarcely keep from smiling. 
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Annie went as requested, and as soon as they reached 
the bedroom, Kannie said, "Now, je'll keep naa sacrets 
frae me. * I've been yer true firiend ivver sin yuh com' to 
t'Scar Top, an' I knaw — it's naa flattery — Len Mecca 
hesn't gitten another lass 'at can bang yah. I'se as mich 
concamed abont yep weelfere as if ynh wer mi am, and 
thaer isn't another man i' t'world 'at I wad wish yuh 
wed to but Mr. Blocksidge." Annie told her that she had 
accepted him. "I, wish yith happiness an' luck," replied 
Nannie; "stick to yan another like Britons a' through 
life. Nivver believe owt bad o' yan another till yuh 
prove it. Thaer's monny a fine match bin brokken off wi 
lees an' meddlers. Thaer was yan i' Grarriton yehnce : 
Sarah Cauverd hed a fellow frae Brooksall — a reet dacent, 
weell-to-do man, 'at wad have worshipped, t'grund shoo 
"walked on, an' he wad as sewer have wed her as our 
Dickie wed me, but shoo heeard 'at he'd been seen wi' yan 
o' Jack Thwaite's doughters at t'Low Sykes— which was 'a 
stuff — an' shoo believed it, an' niwer wad see him at efter; 
but it cost her baath a good husband an' t'roo-osies of her 
cheeks, an' shoe's nut wed yet. He went away someweear 
— ^they said to Australia — an' he's niwer been heeard on 
sm. 

Annie thanked her for her advice, and gave her to 
understand how faithful she would be, which, indeed, was 
not necessary, as Nannie Lambert had no doubt about 
th6 matter, but could not help talking in the way she did, 
OS it was but exercising her special gift. 

"Wee'll now hev tea, an' wee'U talk it ower while 
we're gittin' it. Ye'll baath blush, but it'll nut vex yah* 
When onybody mentioned our Dickie to me when we were 
coortin', I used to gan like a pink, but they couldn't have 
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•pleeased ma better." They then descended to the lower 
part of the honse, where Mr. Blocksidge was anxiously 
.awaiting Annie's return. 

Tea was soon on the table, and, as they partook of it, 
pleasant jokes were passed. Dickie Lambert had been 
^deprived till then of an opportunity to speak his mind. 
When he did give utterance to his thoughts, it was with all 
his old humour and quaintness ; and had he been the father 
of a large family he could not have been more fatherly. 
Mr. Blocksidge and Annie listened to him as though he was 
A sage. He certainly gave them sage advice. 

That night Mr. Blocksidge was to sleep, by invitation, 
.at Underbill House, and as the roads were not in a fit 
state for travellers on foot, he and Annie were conveyed 
there in Dickie Lambert's gig; their driver was Philip 
Neville, and he and Mr. Eilocksidge conversed most of 
the way, on topics congenial to both, Annie interposing a 
•word occasionally, but lost mostly in silent thought on the 
great event of the day. 

Arrived at Underhill House, Mr. Blocksidge was warmly 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Metcalfe as the husband in 
prospect of their daughter, and their children expressed 
their glad acceptance of him as their future brother. 

When he retired to rest, it was long before he could 
close his eyes in sleep ; but he was in such a transport of joy 
at his success that his wish was to keep awake and dwell 
on what had passed since morning. He recollected all. 
There was not one word Annie had spoken, a single look she 
had given him, nor a revelation of beauty she had uncon- 
.Bciously made, but was studied afresh, and repeated on his 
mind and heart its effect. 

The next morning he had to return to Hopton. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FBIABSTONE LOYEFEAST. 

Annual lovefeasts, in addition to what is known as th^ 
quarterly lovefeast, were held in various villages of the- 
vaUej, and some of these had attained a popularity that^ 
"brought together great numbers of people. The time chosen 
was the summer season, when the gatherings could ber 
either in the open air or some large bam. None surpassed 
in favour the one held at Friarstone, which had been 
announced for the coming Sabbath, and to which Philip 
Neville and John Weston had agreed to go. 

When the day came it was bright and breezy; lighfr 
clouds flitted across the sky, and the earth looked up 
smilingly to heaven. A smell of hay came from the fields,^ 
and people with a taste for the beautifal took quiet walk» 
by the sides of the Oraigy, or to the summits of the grand 
hills — ^among these were Philip's father and himself, who 
Tyent out in the early morning and returned in time for ser* 
vie* in the Garriton Wesleyan Chapel, where they were 
edifled by an eloquent and heart-searching sermon from John 
Weston, whose text was the words, " He hath done all things- 
well." 

John Weston's home was at the top of Garriton, and a 
£oad led past it to Friarstone, over the hills. This was some' 
what nearer than the highway, but extremely rugged ; there 
was a wild grandeur, however, about the scenery, which 
amply repaid the observant pedestrian for the extra fatigue^ 
Great limestone terraces rose one above another to a con^ 
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«ideral)le height, relieved with patches of the greenest herbage, 
-BJid, among the rocks, with hazel bashes and ferns. Hemming 
in valleys to the west and north-west were rocky eminences 
-and ridges stretching away for miles; immediately to the 
morth was old Greysides ; the view to the south and soath- 
•east took in ihe bold heights of Thor and Lingberry Fell, and 
:& fall sweep could also be taken in either direction of the 
upper and lower portions of the valley of the Oraigy. It 
"was therefore proposed that this route should be taken, and 
Philip called upon his companion soon afber Mrs. Weston, 
John's mother, had cleared the table of the things in use 
during dinner. 

The conversion of her son had led to her own, and she 
tiad a warm Methodist heart and open hand. John was her 
^hief support and joy. Working diligently in the lead mines 
for bread, and toiling hard in his leisure time to acquire 
knowledge, he was worthy of all her love. 

When Philip entered her clean little cot, he was in- 
vited to be seated on the settle, as John had some little 
niceties to attend to before he could be ready for their de- 
parture. Ann Weston — for that was Mrs. Weston's name — 
then entertained him with one of her lectures on self-help 
.and courage, an exhortation to manfully display the latter 
being the chief feature of her remarks. The words she 
.addressed to him were also intended for her son, who was 
in the room overhead. 

When on the road at last to Friarstone, Philip and 
.John conversed a great deal on matters relating to them- 
selves as preachers of the Gtirriton Circuit. They foresaw 
nothing but trouble and toil in the work each had so 
enthusiastically begun, for the forces against them seemed 
io increase in strength. Parson Bullyclog was spoken of 
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by their friends as being openlj opposed to both, and his^ 
coldness towards them for the few weeks just passed, served 
to confirm them in the belief that during his stay in the- 
circuit nothing would be done to help them forward. There 
were also several leading characters in the circuit in whom 
they had placed great conudenue, who were reported to be 
secretly exercising their influence against them. It was said 
that these, though, to the faces of John and Philip, they 
pretended to be deeply interested in their welfare, were in 
the habit of privately turning to laughter and scom their 
earnest attempts to raise themselves above their fellows,^ 
and to be useful in the world. The- reflection that this was 
probably true gave them great pain. 

They arrived at Friarstone in time to find comfortable 
seats in the lovefeast bam. 

Friarstone is, without exception, the prettiest village in 
Graggland. Its dwellings are mostly occupied by gentle- 
men farmers, and present an appearance of cleanliness and 
neatness not often found in out of the way places ; their 
walls are well whitewashed, and beautiful and well-kept 
gardens ornament the entrances to the &ont. In some of the 
^rdens are tastefully designed rockeries, made of fantastic 
crags, and interspersed with glittering spar of various hues* 
Out of the openings between the stones grow the different 
ferns which are peculiar to the district. In the centre of the 
village green rises a maypole with chanticleer and a vane on 
the top to indicate the direction of the wind. The church,, 
which stands on an eminence, is of ancient date — it is a 
chaste and. beautiful building. The Grange stands in a 
secluded position at the bottom of a wild ravine, which runs 
down to the village from the heights above. The Methodist 
preaching-house, belonging to one Bathmell Story, is largtr 
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and roomy, bat, like most old places, is low in the ceiling, and 
descended into hj a stone step; the beams which snpport 
the floors and roof are of solid oak and of a gigantic size ; 
the loyefeast bam adjoining it being at tiie bottom of the 
yard in which it stands. 

Bathmell Story was known as the Craggland giant* 
being two yards three inches in height, and stent in pro* 
portion. He was a local preacher, and also steward of the 
circuit. He was in comfortable circumstances, and farmed 
about one thousand acres of land. To his house the 
preachers were ever welcome, and his general hospitality 
was a proverb. 

, A loyefeast held in a bam is full of interest to the 
curious. On one side of the bam are cow stalls, which are 
always cleaned well out for the occasion, and on the other a 
large open space, capable of holding great numbers of people. 
Great crow-beams of oak generally stretch across overhead, 
supporting the roof. The lovefeast bam at Friarstone is of 
this kind, and by the time for Parson Bullyclog to com- 
mence worship by lining out a hymn, it was completely filled. 
People looked out from the cow-stalls, down from the mow 
and the crow-beams, and yet large numbers more sought 
admission. 

The hymn was sung to a lively tune, Bathmell Story and 
Parson Bullyclog engaged in prayer, then came the customary 
grace, which was followed by a small repast of biscuit and 
water, and after these emblems of brotherhood had been 
partaken of, the offerings of the assembly were received on 
krge pewter plates, lent for the occasion. There now only 
remained the verse of thanks to be lifted to heaven, and the 
real business of the meeting would commence. This was the 
relation of the Christian experience of those persons who 
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should be bold enough to give it in the presence of so many— 
a task, however, of a nature for which Methodists get well 
prepared in that indispensable institution, the Glass Meet- 
ing, in which, as the reader may know, each member is 
expected to speak on his religious life once a week. 

On looking round one could not fail to notice the happy 
character of the people, who formed a most social company, 
and seemed intent on enjoying themselves — in a spiritual 
sense — to the utmost. Parson BuUyclog's face alone gave no 
signs of inward content and pleasure, being rather of a stolid 
and stony aspect, which was that it generally wore ; but it 
was well known that if it beamed not with those rays of 
brightness which add such a charm to human society it was 
not incapable of expression, for there needed but the hot 
temper of the reverend man to be touched to bring into it 
the darkness of the thunder-cloud and the flash of the 
fire-bolt. 

Thanks were sung to the tune of the Old Hundred, and 
Parson Bully clog told his tale, the countenances of the 
multitude relaxing meanwhile into unappreciative attention; 
but a few words of approval, forced by the respect it was 
thought was due to one of his sacred profession, were uttered 
by some of the elders and fathers in the meeting. When he 
declared the lovefeast open to any the Spirit might incline to 
speak, and sat down on the seat improvised for his use, there 
came into the faces of the people the old look of happiness, 
and as three men sprang to their feet at once, their excite- 
ment rose to fair Methodist pitch. 

One only could have audience at a time, and the strongest 
voice won the privilege. For the space of half an hour the 
lovefeast went on pleasantly, and it seemed as if nothing 
more was required to render the meeting, in the eyes of a 
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-stranger, a decided snccess; bat those who were acquainted 
with the loyefeasts of the Gtarriton Circuit knew that what 
were considered the best speakers were yet to come on. To 
bring these out one Obadiah Tattersall, from Daneswell, 
started a popular tune, to which were sung some soul-stirring 
words, and immediately, at the end of the hymn, was heard a 
well-known voice from the crow-beam. 

Sitting astride that massive supporter of the roof was 
Ezra Dixon. The voice heard was his, and he no sooner 
began to speak than a sort of muffled laughter ran through 
the place. 'Hia speech came up to the full expectation of his 
hearers, and called forth many loud exclamations of applause 
— too loud, indeed, for fastidious ears, but a favourite axiom 
of his was — " Let thaer be a bigger din i' t'world for Q-od ner 
thaer is fer the divvul, seea 'at t'better noise may drown 
t'waur " — thus nothing could please him more than to cause 
great excitement by his talk. 

" I reckon nout," he would say, " of people 'at can hear 
i'best news i' t'universe an' be as wisht as mice an' as glum 
as hullats. I like fooak to hev some life about 'em, an' to 
prick up ther ears at religious talk, as a knawing horse at a 
kind maister. When t'birds in a morning dip ther nebs i' 
t'spring watter or i' t'dew drops i' t'gerse, an' t'sun sends it 
leet on 'em, they cannot hod ther noise for joy, but mon try 
which can sing t'best an' keep hup ther sangs t'langest." 

The tale he told at Friarstone lovefeast was as follows : — 
•*' I've spokken i' queer spots mony a time. Anderson {Jamea 
Jlderaon) an' Shaw used to hod meetings under t'grund i' 
±'Allerton shaft, in a plaace 'at we ca'd t'chapel, an' ther war 
nobbut rowm to cramm about a dozen in it. We stak wer 
cannles on t'side o' t'hooal an' sat on fledges o' frock, an' 
f watter went down at a slifter at wer feet. Thaer war yah 
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comer 'at we ca'd t'pulpit, just at t'boddam of a rise, an' Jack 
Hodgson war sometimes wer parson, bat maistlj Anderson 
an' Shaw. I gat into t'vice yehnce or twice, an' mind ynh, 
wlien I wer talking I end hear mi voice coming back agaan 
frae clean away np i' t'rise, as dolefnl an' as ghostly as if 
t'owd lad wer mocking ma for spite, but I gat through. Now 
I've to speeak &ae a craw-boke, but this is a mich better plaace 
ner that. Ise so mich aboon ynh, mnn, an' if I talk langer 
ner ynh want ma, ynh cannot poo mi cooat tails. When I 
were converted I were a brown-leemer, ripe for plnckin', an' I 
war just gitten i' t'nick o' time, for if I hedn't bin won ower 
when I war I doan't think I snd have bin i' Friarstone Love- 
feast to-day. I'd gaan like to t'end o' t'raape, but G-od brak'' 
mi heart wi' yan of His sledge hammers, an' that wer this : — *■ 
' The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.' It wer i' Garriton Chapel, when Billy Dawson— 
wem am Billy, an' nnt Billy frae Bambow — ^wer preaching. 
Bronghton an' Boger thaer were knocked down at t'saam 
time. Billy com' to ma as I wer knelt wi' mi heead sticked 
in a comer — he'd bin at ma mony a time befoor, till I think 
he were tired, for I ollns laughed him away, but that neet- 
he'd seen summat i' mi faace 'at maade him think thaer were' 
happen a chance — as I said, he com' to ma as I were knelt i' 
t'corner, an' putting his hand on mi shou'der — ^my word, I sal 
niwer forgit t'f eeling 'at went through ma — he said, ' Now^ 
Ezra, lad, isn't tha bown to begin to-neet ? ' Then putting 
out his tother hand he gat hod o' yan o' mine, an' said, ' If 
thou isn't smitten wi' t' Spirit thaer niwer war yan smitten 
befoor,' an' I began to shak' a' ower, an' a girt lump rahse i' 
mi thropple, but I managed to say, ' I'se a' wrang, Billy, an' 
if I can git put reet i' this chapel to-neet I will ; ' at which h^ 
gav' a shout 'at were followed wi' sich a praising of God as I 
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niyver heeard sin', an' they led ma to t'penitent bench. I 
conld niyyer have gaan misel, mind ynh, for I snd have 
dropped i' t'rooad — an' we prayed i' t'chapel till midneet, but 
it were naa use. Then a lot went wi' ma to Simpson's, an*^ 
they prayed till they conld pray na langer, for they'd naythnr 
wind ner voice, but I seemed as far off as iwer ; we naan on 
ns went to bed, an' next day we went at it agaan i' wer 
smocking time an' t'dinner hour on t'moor. But I didn't git 
oaaved till t'f ourth day — ^Billy com' to see ma at neet, on his - 
way frae t'mill (this Billy was overlooker at the Garriton- 
mill), an' said, 'I tell the' what, Ezra, I think 'at thou'a 
wanting to see summat 'at thou weeant, an' I come to hev a 
bit of simple, plain-for'ard talk about it. Thou's expecting 
Qod to speeak to the' in a dreeam or to ^ork some miracle, 
but that isn't his way. Thou believes i' t'death of Christ, an' 
i' iweiy word o' t'Bible?' I said *Yes.' 'Thou's fully 
penitent an' wants to be saaved?* 'Yes, Billy.' 'Thou 
believes i' Christ's power an' willingness to saave baath thee 
an' iwerybody i' t' world ? ' * I do.' ' T'next thing then 'at 
thou mun do, is to believe nut only 'at he's aable an' willing' 
to saave baath thee an' iwerybody, but 'at he does saave 
the'. Then thou'll be saaved; for wheniwer a naan's peni^ 
tent an' exes forgiveness, as thou's done, he's nowt else to- 
do. "Bepent an' believe" — ^that's it.' An' just then a leet 
flashed into mi mind, an' I understood iwerything clearly an' 
felt saaved in a minute. T'thing was sa simple, mun, 'at I 
wondered I hedn't seen it befoor. T'rooad was straight 
afore mi een, an' yet I'd gaaen i' t'byepaths a' t'time. It 
mak's no hods how mich yuh pray ner how lang, ye'll niwer 
be saaved till yuh can say nut 'at yuh believe Christ can 
saave a' t'world ner 'at he can saave ye, but 'at he does^ 
saave yuh. 
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" I'd bin sittin' i' t'chair befoor, but I could sit na langer« 
I shouted 'Praise the Lord ! I'se saaved ! Tse saaved ! ' an' I 
jumped round t'house for joy. * Fetch Dinsdale,' I said, * an' 
Winter, Anderson, Shaw, Dickie Lambert, Cooates, Lee, an' 
-ivverybody yuh can git ;' an* we soon hed t'house £dled, an' 
^8 sang hymns an' shouted * Glory to Grod ' till morning, 
^r'news went through Q-arriton like fire, an' a lovefeast was 
4ield t' Sunday efter, at which I spak' i' public for t'first time. 
But mi owd mates nobbut gav' me a varra short time — 
"* three months,' said some. 'I'll give him two,' said yan, an' 
.another said ' He'll brek in a month,' but, by the grace of 
Ood, I've stood till now — ^fourteen years come Christmas^— an' 
like the beaten anvil to the stroke, I mean to stand to t'last. 
They may ca' ma * A Methody ' or * Pious Ezra ' as they like 
— ^it's npwt to me — I knaw which shoon I'd raythur walk in, 
4tn' which life is t'best. 

" I've tried religion i' a' soorts o' weather an' I niwer fun 
it to fail ma yet. Sum on yuh knaw what it did for ma when 
me an' Kit were workin' i' t'Prospect Shaft — ^we'd bin at it 
for a haal twelvemonth an' had niwer cut a bit o' metal ; we 
knew like 'at we were on t'vein, an' 'at we sud cut some 
.sometime if we could nobbut hod out lang enif. But we 
'Couldn't work without gear, ner see without cannles, an' yan 
couldn't be kept i' trim ner t'other bowt without brass ; an* 
we'd gitten to live beside. Wer grocer an* blacksmith gat 
^at they said they wadn't trust us na langer, an' we'd had dry 
^mmy an' teea, an' worked wi' blunt picks a good bit befoor, 
but we knew varry weel it wadn't do to dee i' t'ditch — seea I 
;fiet to wark to pray — another staan o' flour an' about a pund 
X)' cannles, an' I thout a' wod be reet — an* mi prayer wer 
Answered. When t'wife went to t'shop shoo gat baath 
^thout a word, an' that varry day t'blacksmith sent some 
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tools 'at he'd bed aboon a month to sharpen, a' pointed for 
wark,^ an' we went at it wi' fresh plnck. We worked till we 
com' to t'last cannle an' t'last laaf, an' I said ' Now fer weir 
fidth,' an' strikin' mi pick into t'forefield, I bronght down a> 
girt knockin' o' leead 'at filled t'kibble. We worked na maer 
that day, but we thanked God wi' a' wer hearts, an' t'grocer 
an' t*blacksmith were soon paid ; t'wife gat a silk gown, me a 
snit o' t'best braad claath, an' we'd snmmat to pnt by beside. 
Praise the Lord ! 

m 

" Befoor I finish, I want to finnd a bit o' fant. Ye knaw 
I ollns want ns to be stirring i' t'circnit and doing some goody, 
an' laately I think we're bin gahing back an' lossing t'grund 
we'd gitten. There wants a bit maar o' t'reet thing amang^ 
ns. Wer sarvices ar' as deead as hammers, and' t'pnlpit an'' 
t'pew seem to be shakking hands at a fnneral. We want 
f Holy Ghost to come sweeping down tValley like t'Craigy 
in a flood. The Lord help ns ! We mnn pray maar, work 
harder, an' live better. We mnn let fooak see 'at we'r true- 
bred, straight np an' down, bold as David when he bearded 
t'lion, an' as Elijah when he faaced Ahab, an' nut let wer^ 
pride stop wer voices i' t'meetings. 'Amens* and *Halle- 
Injahs ' ar' gittin' as scarce as nuts in a bad seeason, bat w& 
mnn haythnr wakken np or snfier t'conseqtiences o' wer 
sleep. But I've said enif — ^I've bin i' reet frame — an' now I 
ex Gt)d to bless ns a' an' bring ns to heaven at last — Amen." 

No sooner had Ezra Dixon spoken than Philip Neville- 
rose in the meeting, and related God's dealings with him. 
His conversion was principally owing to the Divine blessing 
upon the pions example and prayers of his dear parents, bat 
the event which led to his early decision to become a Christian 
was a narrow escape from death At the Garriton Mines. " I 
bad been working," said he, "a short time with Brother 
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Dixon and Hartley Wiseman in * Trust the Lord ' Shaft. My 
business was to fill the * kibbles ' at the foot. One morning 
the ore was richer than usual — ^large lumps, or ' knockings * 
as we call them, of solid "metal" had rolled down to the 
bottom of the * boos ' heap that were many pounds in weight. 
Dixon (he was obliged to speak in this familiar way or he 
would have been considered affected and proud) was at the 
top of the shaft, and Wiseman was wheeling the stuff from 
the end of the level. It always pleased me to see plenty of 
ore, 'and it was not without a gleefill feeling that I hurriedly 
filled in the larger pieces first, forgetting the danger attending 
overweighting the rope. The consequences might have been 
most serious. I was obliged to stand directly under the 
shaft, and was thus exposed to all that might fall down it. 
Well, as the third * kibble ' ftill of ore neared the top 'of the 
shaft, the rope broke and the vessel and its contents came to 
the bottom. How did I escape, think you ? It was in this 
way :— The shaft was not a walled one, but being sunk through 
rock, there were projections which had been left, and upon 
one of these the * kibble ' struck in its descent, causing some 
of the ore to rea6h the bottom of the shaft before it, which 
warned me of my danger, and I instantly moved but the least 
you could imagine out of the way, when the released object 
of my fear fell at my heels. A moment sufficed to show me 
the mercy of God in being thus miraculously saved, and in 
alarm and gratitude I went sobbing on my knees, in which 
state I was found by Wiseman when he brought the next 
barrowf ul of ore. He at once saw the' cause of my weeping, 
and praised God for my deliverance. Dixon had several 
times shouted down the shaft to know if I waa alive, but I 
had been unable to answer him ; but as soon as I did he gave 
such a ' Hallelujah ' as I have never heard him give since." 
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This last remark Ezra confirmed by shonting from the 

*ctaw beam, ** Hi, lad ! an' I mnd weel. God bless the' — thon 

wasn't to dee — God's angel were wi' the' ;" after which words 

.above a score voices were heard responding in a lond key — 

"Glory!" 

When the interruption had ceased, Philip continued as 
follows : — " We worked no more that day, and at night I 
went to hear Mr. Sngden, the revivalist from Bradford, who 
fit that time was holding services in Garriton Chapel. Bnt I 
. struggled against the Divine Spirit for a fortnight, for I was^ 
so young that I thought I should never be able to be a Chris* 
tian ; bnt I have since had reason to believe that religion 
may be enjoyed by the young as much as by the old, and I 
have proved that there is grace for eVery kind of temptation 
in life. The night I experienced a change, Mr. Prentice 
preached a sermon from "There remaineth therefore a rest for 
the people of God." The word " rest " lodged in my heart. 
Best was what I wajited — it is what everybody wants who is 
withont it. My conscience told me how I had sinned against 
God, truth and heaven, parental teaching and example, the 
holy Sabbath, and everything that was good. Oh, how I 
longed for rest — n6t the rest of heaven that Mr. Prentice 
.fipoke of, but the rest of reconciliation, of peace through 
Christ, which are preparatory to that. I was as distressed as 
ever Bunyan was. But I was afraid to yield until Ezra Dixon 
passed me, in the prayer meeting after the sermon, without 
speaking to me as had been his custom. I saw l^im speak to 
a6veral by my side, who in compliance with his entreaties 
went with him to the " Penitent Form," and I wjts left alone 
in the pew. This was more than I could bear, for I thought 
he considered it nseless to notice me. I therefore sprang 
from my seat, and rushed among the people who were praying 
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with the penitents. I knelt down by one side of a bench^ 
and my father, who had seen me, came and knelt himself by 
the other. He prayed for me, and I prayed in great agony 
for myself for the space of two hours, when immediately 
there came a g^^t calm into my mind, and this was fol- 
lowed by a joy nnspeakable, and fnll of glory. I rose xo: 
my feet ; father and I joined hands, and the whole of the - 
meeting helped ns to sing the Doxology. It was by faith in 
Jesus Christ I was thus saved, and, by the help and grace of 
God, I mean to hold fast to the end. If any of yon have been 
called by special providence to seek £[im, I hope yon will 
not disregard the voice, for the next time yon are exposed ta 
danger yon may be cut off in yonr sins, as I might have been. 

" What I want to guard against now is hypocrisy. To be 
a real Christian I must be sincere, and I trust the day will 
never come when I shall be content to wrap myself in the 
trappings of religion, and forget the power of godliness 
within. It is my earnest wish to be a worker for Christ, to • 
place my talent, if I have one, at His service, and I hope ta 
always place Him above all human councils, laws, and bodies, • 
and to let obedience to 'Sxm be the first rule of my life. I shall 
then be preserved and defended, and be thought worthy at last 
of 'a crown of righteousness' from His blessed hands. Amen.'' 

At the concluding sentences of this speech Parson Bully- 
clog and Jeremiah Carr shook their heads significantly as if 
they smelt a rat ; but Philip was as yet perfectly innocent of 
that which in their hearts and looks they laid to his charge. 
They thought they had detected disaffection against their 
denomination, and ihey laid the idea up in their memories to 
be ready for some other day. By the rest of the people 
Philip Neville's utterances were considered something noble^ - 
and they gave to them a free and hearty response. 
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Any more specimens of this loyefeast talk it is nnneces- 
sary to give. The lovefeast was one of the best in the 
xecollection of most who attended it. Some of the simple- 
hearted Methodists had got snch a start to heaven by it that 
they were not likely to look back again for many a day. 

At the close of tbose gatherings it is onstomary for the 
villagers to invite the visitors to tea, and there is generally a 
rash to obtain those they desire. It was so at Friarstone, and 
as Philip was leaving the bam, Farmer Hudson, of The 
Rookery, who had been at the lovefeast unknown to him, 
elbowed his way through the crowd, and, catching him by the 
arm, said " You'll be my guest to-day." 

Did Philip err in readily consenting to accompany him 
after such an occasion and on such a day, when he knew that 
in his house there remained Miriam Tennant P My answer 
is^ — ^he felt no condemnation. He went — Miriam was on a 
couch in the little parlour of The Rookery — ^he was asked to 
see her — she received him with marked pleasure, but their 
eyes avoided meeting — ^it seemed as if each was afraid to look 
directly at the other. His stay in the room, it is true, was 
short, but to have been in her presence — to have heard her 
speak her thanks, and to Mm — and to give some evidence in 
the silent language of love of his admiration of her beauty 
and person was bliss not easily described. Ofben had he 
thought of the beautiful treasure the Bookery contained, and 
in being at Priarstone that day his mind had turned more 
particularly in that direction, but he had not dreamt that it 
was decreed for him so soon to behold his life's unerring light, 
whose rays were the blending of all joyous huesj and without 
which the world would now seem dark and desolate. " The 
Morning Star of Memory " shone out in her true place in his 
sky, and "that quenched, what beam would break his night?'* 

N 
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When lie returned, to Grarriton he called for John Weston 
at Friarstone, and on the way home they conversed on themes 
which, though great and good, were under the circumstances 
indifferent to his wish, and by him but indifferently discussed. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THOUGHTS NOT WORTH A GROAT. 

The heroes and heroines of romance vary in ideal accord- 
ing to the creative power and moral standard of the novelist. 
"Those of some writers, whose works are happily well-read, are 
the very noblest of human personages, and it is impossible to 
fitndy them without a spirit of emulation being awakened in 
the breast. It is also equally impossible to tell the effect of 
these characters on some lives. But as Philip Neville had 
never been introduced, by books or otherwise, to such society, 
he could not learn from it that honour and magnanimity 
necessary for the life he wished to lead, and especially in this 
new phase of it, which so early began to force itself upon his 
uttention. He had, however, his own inherent wisdom and 
virtues, which would be developed as time and circumstances 
came upon him. But in addition to these he also possessed 
Alternating sanguinity and despair — opposites natural to 
.ftlmost all fine and great natures. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice his impressions, 
thoughts and emotions under the influence of his love for one 
placed so far above him in station, and so unlikely ever to 
become his bride. 

Every day excepting the Sabbath, since the thunderstorm 
previously described, found him at the Lead Dressings, where 
junid the clatter of work and the noise of human voices, 
reflection had an uncongenial place, and from whence imagi- 
nation — that many-hued bird — could take few flights. But 
there was a little hollow, embosomed in heather — purple as 
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the clouds in a glorions simset — to which, during his noon«^ 
day meal, he used to resort ; there he could have undisturbed 
quiet, as it was away from the common haunts of his mates,- 
who mostly ate their meals on the "floorings" of the Dres^ 
sings, or in the smithy close by. As it had always been 
characteristic of Philip to court solitude in preference to- 
companionship, his voluntary retirement excited no surprise- 
or comment. Being of studious habits it was generally 
understood that when he absented himself from the dinner^ 
circle it was for the purpose of thought on some subject for 
pulpit discourse, and on his return he was often jocosely 
quizzed as to the results of his meditations. 

He now frequented the hollow more even than it had been 
his wont, and many were the dreams and illusions which he- 
there experienced. Without the waving of the enchant er's- 
wand things came into shape and life, and flitted before his- 
fancy, that caused the new world into which he had been 
bom to seem a high kind of fairyland. Their nature is- 
easily guessed. But glorious as they were to the mind, and 
however eagerly it might cling to them, they would quickly 
depart, to come back again, it is true ; but not tiU they had 
been succeeded by a train of black objects of threatening 
attitude — ^the imps of Disappointment — that would dispel all 
happiness from his breast and afflict him with the melancholy 
of stricken Benedict. 

One day while sitting in the hollow, his thoughts ran 
thus: — "If men for things of common worth, strive so hard 
and dare so much,^ why may not I put forth my strength, and 
call to my aid a Greathearf s valour (he would have said a 
knight's if he had read Scott, the reader will see he had read 
Bunyan), to obtain a prize beyond compare ? Why may not a 
poor man's son aspire to the hand of a rich man's daughter ? 
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Are there different kinds of blood in the world— one of 
Idngs, another of nobles, another of gentry, and another of 
people who work that they and these may live ? One God 
made all, and thongh distinctions exist here, there are none in 
the books of heaven. But this may avail me nothing. Miss 
Miriam may be proud, and feel herself insulted by a love like 
mine, and 1 may be covered with the shame and disgrace of a 
-defeat justly merited — I was going to say by my presumption 
and folly, but I will never call that by such names which my 
better sense judges to be honourable and right; it will 
^erefore have to be by a defeat I could but expect, for if I 
ever make known the feelings which now agitate me, I shall 
do so in a modest and straightforward manner, that shall take 
-the edge off any sharp thing I may have to suffer. There is, 
1 think, a nobility of mind and a dignity of heart, which 
raise a man higher than birth or fortune, and there is no 
'Conquest too high for these to achieve. I am not worthy to 
.be wedded to a Tennant now, but I may surely make myself 
as worthy as any man she is likely to find among the sporting 
men that visit these dales — or rather brainless caricatures 
of men who would only use her as a toy, being incapable 
of such companionship as belongs to the higher life of 
love. 

** Is she destined to minister to a fool's joy, and to be in a 
rich man's house of less moment than his dogs and guns ? 
Ah me I what degradation could be worse P To what deeper 
depths can noble woman come P The pains and penalties of 
poverty are enough, as I already know to my cost, but Miss 
Miriam had better be poor than have to come to that. 
Imagine her, for instance, tied to a man selfish, sensuous, 
j>roud and base, like Walter Orlando Jinks. It would kill a 
j)ure, sensitive and tender creature like her in six months. 
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The wife he ongbt to have — and there are many eqnally de- 
serving — is a red-haired vixen who would use her nails freely^ 
But stay, my piety should not let me talk like this. 

*' I see my course, and that is to read, to study and to act, 
until I attain, by energy and practice, culture and refinement, 
to a state of fitness that shall give me that, in her eyes,^ 
which shall even more than answer for my lack of rank and 
gold. My love for her, then, shall be another motive in my 
life, impelling me on in the path of greatness. What would 
Jeremiah Carr say if he knew it ? * Keep thine eye single.' 
But may it not after all be inconsistent with the holy aim 
which has hitherto absorbed my thoughts ? It is not a sin 
to love or to marry — that is my answer." 

But there was another thing in Philip Neville's way, 
and that was, whatever he might think, and on whichever 
side right might be, the matter would not be mended. He 
knew that matrimonial engagements by candidates for the 
ministry of the Wesleyan Body were discountenanced to such 
a degree as to almost, if not altogether, preclude their accept- 
ance. There was, moreover, the probationary term of four 
years, during which the young ministers are doomed to 
celibacy on the pain of expulsion from the sacred office within 
the pale of that Church — a law not only unscriptural but 
most unreasonable and absurd, and it is a well-known fact 
that it has been the means of driving many of the most 
promising sons of Methodism into the ministry of other 
bodies. What the Wesleyan Church has lost in this way it is 
impossible to tell. The question is one not to be passed over 
lightly, but worthy of the most serious consideration of those 
who have the power to abrogate laws which are obnoxious 
and unnecessary. One sentence of the Lord's Prayer seemft 
to be forgotten by all who enter upon the bondage of the 
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aforesaid term — " Lead ns not into temptation." But Love 
hath a nimble wit, and despises danger, as is seen by the ease 
and assurance with which Philip surmounted in his soliloquy 
the difficulty and braved the issue. '* Our love affidrs," said 
he, *' are our own, and into them the curious and meddling 
have no right to pry, and to be questioned on such subjects 
by men whose inteUigence and common sense ought to raise 
them above such prudery is to me a matter of surprise. 
What has anyone to do with my being bound in love and 
fealty to one of the opposite sex, so long as my Christian 
character is, humanly speaking, blameless? Moreover, to 
prolong my engagement to a period irksome and tyrannous 
is too much to be imposed without awakening rebellion or 
complaint. I see that Miss Miriam Tennant is my counter- 
part, and the usages and laws of no religious body shall stand 
between us. This is my resojve." 

Thus, in that little hollow on the moor, began that schism 
in his breast that was ultimately to sever him from the 
Wesleyan community. Never before had he called in 
question a single custom or law of that important and 
indispensable portion of the great Church of Christ. 

The time-bell ringing for one o'clock put an end to his 
communings, which were often resumed, but not always in 
the same hopeful strain, and a day came when, in a fit of 
despair, he denounced all his grand thoughts upon the subject 
which was burning in his soul, as of less value than a groat. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HIDDEN SCAB GLEN. 

Mr. Blocksidge, having impressed William Neville "with 
the idea that he would again be glad of his services as guide 
to the scenery of Garriton, decided not to let the season go by 
without reaping the double advantage his availment of them 
would give — ^the double advantage meaning a i^ther 
acquaintance with the undreamt of beauties of a corner of 
Graggland, but little known, and the unspeakable happiness of 
basking in the beams of Annie Metcalfe's charms. But it 
would have been an easy thing to find a pretext for the latter 
part of the benefit, if no tangible grounds had existed for the 
former. This is not wonderful. 

The time fixed upon for his third ramble in company with 
the Yorkshire Wordsworth — ^Wordsworth in his love of nature 
and appreciation of the beautiful — ^was a day in the early part 
of October. A letter to Underbill House, and another to 
William Neville, gave due notice of his intention. He could 
not have been more fortunate in the date chosen ; for it fell 
in the week of the Garriton Feast, when his friend and son 
would be entirely free. 

The Feast was a relic of Roman Catholic times, and in 
honour of St. Michael, or at least should have been, but 
Comus and Bacchus had decidedly the pre-eminence. It was 
a great holiday occasion and beef-eating festival, a sort of 
carnival attended by people from far and near. 

The place William Neville had spoken of as likely to 
please Mr. Blocksidge almost as much as Silva Garrs was 
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Hidden Scar Glen, reached throngh Beacon Wood, in the 
latter of which Mr. Neville nsed to spend the holidays the 
feast afforded him, in gathering the sweet, brown nats of the 
hazel, not for the purpose of cracking them himself, but for 
the delight of presenting them to those of liis children who 
resided at a distance. He also enjoyed the sport, for it re- 
minded him of his childhood, when his happiest hours were 
those spent in nutting excursions among his native hills. The 
prospect of thus living over again the past, in company with 
Mr. Blocksidge, was what now added greatly to his joy, for it 
would be impossible, he thought, for his friend to pass where 
tempting clusters hung, without desiring to pluck them. 

Philip's elation cannot be described, for although nothing 
was said by Mr. Blocksidge respecting his accompanying 
them in the ramble, he knew he would not be left out of the 
programme. **But I know one/' said he to his father, as 
ihsy were discussing the matter, "whose company he would 
have much preferred to ours, and none could have been better 
.suited for the work, but being in honour bound to you, and 
not a man to break his word — which, however, but for her, 
methinks, would not have been kept so soon — ^he lets duty 
lead." 

Annie Metcalfe was not surprised at the proposed visit, 
and folly understood that she was its chief object, but was 
not a little disappointed that she was to be prevented for once 
from being Mr. Blocksidge's cicerone. "But I must take," 
she consoled herself, "what hours &om him I can get, and 
the rest I must fill with the visions of fancy." 

He rode out of Hopton very early that Tuesday morning. 
The sun had but newly risen above the fells, whose recent 
purple had been succeeded by a sombre brown, but the heights 
being bathed in the slanting light which came down upon 
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their sides were not nnbeautifal. They glowed with the gol^' 
of his own love's tresses. The sky was cloudless, the air dryl- 
and the prospects well defined. His steed stepped proudly 
on the white hard road, seeming pleased with the sounds of 
its hoofs, which were echoed by the hills. Eobins carolled in 
the hedgerows, sheep playfully butted one another in the 
fields, and pheasants crowed lustily on the skirts of the woods. 
But he noticed these things less than was their due. He 
might have whispered to himself, "My thoughts on other 
subjects run.'* Since his acceptance as Annie Metcalfe's* 
lover he had composed in addition to "Love's Tribute" many 
lines in her honour, and was now occupied with some sonnets 
he intended to present to her before his return from Gkir-- 
riton. Three of these, which, though inferior to the poem 
named, and containing, perhaps, a repetition of sentiment, as- 
most love effusions do, I will copy for the reader. 

I. 

More tlian the brightness of a dream I see, 

In that lone star which hover' d o'er my birth ; 
And life is not an empty thing to me. 

Since I have f onnd the fairest gem of earth. 
A king, with sceptre all bedight with lovoi 

I reign o'er one fond heart that beats for me. 
And si^e within my realm the milk-white dove 

Of Peace, shall live, and know no enemy. 
It is not true that human joy is dead 

And buried in the Golden Age of yoro ; 
That Faith the breasts of all who breathe hath fled 

In speechless grief to visit us no more. 

There is purest joy in thy smile for me, 
And faith eternal in my heart for thee. 

II. 

Ambition holds before our eyes her prize — 

A name for each as lasting as the hills : 
But she may offer fair, yet not devise 

The least to those who bend to her their wills. 
It shall be ours to work, to strive, to live. 

Each other's life to bless -this end, the all 
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Of our denre, our happinesfl to give 

Oar strength for this, who, but one mind, one soul, 
11^11 teach all people for their lack of love 

To blofih, when they onr tme-bom love shall see 
As mnch the common kind of Ioto above, 
As is heaven above the earth and sea. 

Oh ! the gods might envy this fate'of mine. 
To be one in life .with a soul like thine ! 

ni. 

In this my flow'ry May or snnny Jane, 

Which shall not vary with the passing year, 
My willing harp is ever kept in tone. 

With heart-song praises for thy distant ear. 
And oft when looking at the midnight sky 

I see how thickly golden stars are sown, 
Thy sonl appears to my wondering eye 

Li brighter beauties and more richly strewn. 
For while e^em'd thou art by me most fair 

Of all who light with beauty's rays the earth, 
Proud Nature cannot boast a work more rare, 

Or to a nobler creature e'er gave birth. 

Art, speech, and fancy's best, are far too tame 
To speak the glories of my Annie's name. 

He repeated the sonnets to himself as be rode along, over 
and oyer again, his heart keeping harmony with their mnsic. 
As he neared UnderhiU Honse, his feelings gathered power, 
and had it not been that " walls have ears," he would have 
said over bis lines aloud. When he came within sight of that 
venerable building, he knew — or at least supposed — ^that 
two eyes were watching his approach, and his sonnets were 
then forgotten in the curiosity such a thought excited. His 
conclusion on this subject was not untrue, for Annie Metcalfe 
had placed herself, long before the hour at which he was to 
arrive, at one of the windows, whose outlook commanded the 
Hopton road, and had observed him as soon as he was to be 
seen. 

All at Underbill House had been astir earlier than usual, 
and hurriedly but merrily had they gone about their duties, 
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and performed various little offices in order to be free to 
greet him when he arrived. The new relationship in which 
he now stood to them was sufficient justification for conduct 
on his part, which in Walter Orlando Jinks, the reader hj 
inference has seen condemned. Mrs. Metcalfe and her 
husband, Agnes, Frances, and Alicia, William, Percy, and 
Henry were only less pleased at the prospect of Mr. Blocksidge 
being with them so soon jn the morning, than Annie, and her 
sisters had continually been running into the room where she 
was seated, to know if she had seen him coming. They had 
all breakfasted, but she had deferred doing so till he could 
join her in the repast. Immediately, therefore, she saw him 
in the distance, she hasted to inform Alicia — who met her in 
the doorway, and thus saved her firom leaving the apartment — 
and desired her to have the meal on the table as soon as 
possible, and then returned to her post. 

Pleasant work it was to view the approach of one bound 
to her by such ties ; but to say so conveys but a poor idea 
of what it really was to Annie, for it was certainly that and 
more. Sensations are things that cannot be written, painted, 
or in any way embodied ; they are always our own, although 
^heir character may be revealed, which, alone, is that of which 
^he outside world can know anything at all. 

Annie was discovered at the window by Mr. Blocksidge 
BS he entered the grounds wherein Underhill House was 
situate, and he expected her to remain till he came close to 
the mansion, but was somewhat tantalized by seeing it 
vanish. She was too coy to allow him to see her in such 
a position without being self -condemned — ^it was to avoid this 
that as soon as he came through the gateway, she retreated 
to another part of the house, not dreaming for an instant, that 
his quick eye had noticed her. 
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Mr. Leonard Metcalfe received him at the door and 
welcomed him. He was then guided to the family room, 
where Mrs. Metcalfe, her daughters, with the exception of 
AnniCf and sons, were seated — a trne, rare and interesting 
gronp. Annie, meanwhile, had fonnd her way into the small 
breakfast room, where an inviting meal, consisting of coffee, 
hot toast, and cold bread and batter, with beautiful grayling, 
from the Graigy, caught by William on the previous day, was 
waiting for consumption. After the usual ceremonies of 
meetiag were over, Mr. Blocksidge looked inquiringly round 
for Annie, upon which, Mrs. Metcalfe requested Alicia to 
accompany him to the apartment Annie had chosen for his 
reception. 

It is needless to describe the meeting of the betrothed,, 
the breakfast, or the subsequent joy; suffice it to say that 
their union in heart, mind and intent was such that they 
might have been thought to have always grown together like 
two nuts or two cherries on one tree, or two branches from 
one stem. 

Mr. Blocksidge remained with Annie at Underbill House 
till half-paj^t ten A.M., when he felt compelled to start for 
Ghuniton, for before he could explore scenery with William 
Neville, he must visit the Scar Top Farm House. It would 
not take, however, above three or four hours for the ramble, 
and he could then return to the witcheries of love. 

In passing through Gurriton to the Scar Top, he called 

on William Neville to settle about the time when they should 

leave his house for the place to which he proposed to take- 

him. The homely tradesman greeted him with the words—' 

If yer feet be dean an' intention be good, 
Gome into mi house an' partake of mi food ; 
I've beef on mi taable, i' t'cellar some beer, 
Gome an* be welcome to wer annual oheer. 
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" I yehnce maade use," he said, " of part o' theease words 
to Miss Scargill, of Bast View House. Shoo com* to t' door 
yah neet, just at t' edge o' dark, an' knocked varra gently, an' 
I thout it wor some of mi class-mates 'at were playing a bit of 
a trick on ma, for its t'custom here to walk into fooak's houses 
without knockin'. bhob knocked, an' being i' t'house be 
misel, I shouted, * Come in, if yer feet be clean.' My word, 
wasn't I bonnie begaan, when Miss Scargill popped in ! But 
shoo tuke it a' i' good part, an' did nowt but laugh. But I 
made hup mi mind to tak' care for t' futur'. I niver say it 
now, when fooak ar' at t'other side o' t'door, but wait till I 
see 'em. Some fooak like queer spaks, an' I thowt ye wad 
happen be van on 'em." 

Mr. Blocksidge, shaking his friend's hand, replied, " Queer 
speeches are indeed to me of some interest, and especially 
those of our own Craggland, where there is more original wit 
and humour than in all the rest of the County of York. I 
am pleased to find you well and merry, Mr. Neville, but I had 
not the remotest idea that I was coming to the Feast, as I 
, discover I have done." 

" Yes, it's Garriton Feast, an' t'least 'at yuh can do is to 
dress t'clook, an' thus keep hup t'owd custom o' t'place," 
said WiUiam Neville. 

" I shall have pleasure in doing that for once in my life, 
and I hope it will go well for it." 

Into this mjstery of "clock dressing," the reader will 
perhaps need to be initiated. Let him then know that the 
art had nothiog in common with that of the craftsman whose 
skill we enlist when our time-pieces go wrong, but was 
simpler, and, when not followed to an extreme, much 
pleasanter. It was neither more nor less than health drink- 
ing. The clock was Fortune, those who dressed it the friends 
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'Of the family, and tlie oil said to be applied to the wheels — 
beer, wine or spirits according to the circnmstances of the 
Tisited, or the choice of the visitors. When the cnstom began 
no one knows, but it was the chief thing of the feast. It 
was carried on in the most homely and familiar way, being 
generally introduced by such questions as, " How does yonr 
clock go ? " " Does the clock go well P " or " Will yon dress 
the clock ? " Then when both sides were agreeable— and it 
* was rarely otherwise — something to drink, with tarts, Ac., to 
eat to it, was brought out, and good wishes freely exchanged. 
Some took advantage of the custom, and honoured it in a 
beastly way. But there are always such to spoil a good thing 
in every place. Those who abused clock-dressings at Ghtr- 
riton were the persons who must be held responsible for the 
character the feast had attained. 

Mr. Blocksidge dressed William Neville's clock, but before 
doing so made inquiry of Mrs. Neville as to her health, and 
asked after Phillip, upon which, the latter, who was upstairs 
reading one of the books from Hopton, and had overheard 
him, came to present himself — ^the respectful manner in which 
he was addressed by Mr. Blocksidge causing some little 
surprise, for had he been the son of a Duke he could not 
have commanded more courtesy from him. The reflection of 
his parents was, " Ah, if Oarriton folk would treat him so ! 
But real gentlemen are always polite, and speak civilly to 
everybody." It was encouraging to Philip to be treated on such 
terms, and he would treasure the circumstance in his heart. 

While Mr. Blocksidge was drinking the wine and eating 
4me of the cheese-cakes Mrs. Neville had brought him, he 
heard from the latter various particulars concerning her son, 
which the youth would have been too modest to speak of 
himself. One was, that he went on well at the Literary 
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Institate ; another, that he was going through the books he 
had lent him« for the second time ; and a third, that the yoke 
of religious oppression was beginning to gall his young 
shoulders. Seeing that the time was passing too fasty he 
made haste to go, thinking that his appearance at Dickie 
Lambert's at their dinner-hour might create confusion. 
Bnt Mrs. Neville said, '^ Nannie Lamberb knaii^s o' yer visit, 
an' '11 be rheddy to receive yuU. They ollus git sixty pund 'o- 
beef at their house at a feast-time, seea thaer'll be naythur 
want ner scant ; an' nowt can pleease 'em better ner heving 
some friend to sit at ther taable." 

Turning to William Neville he then asked, "Where are 
we to go to-day? " "To Hidden Scar Glen," responded the 
guide, and continuing, " It's nut two miles away, but it'll tak' 
a haal eftemoon for wer wark." " Can your son be one of 
the party as before?" was the next question, the response 
being — "Nothing would please him better, sir." "Let the 
hour then, at which we start, be one o'clock," said Mr. Block- 
sidge, and assent to this being given, he remounted his horse,- 
which he had left in the care of a boy in the street, and went 
on to the Scar Top Farm House. 

His arrival there had been expected long, and special pre- 
parations had been made for him. But his delay was easily 
accounted for. " It's yon lass o' Len Mecca's," said Dickie, 
" How could we think 'at he could hurry past her to see uz, 
when its happen maar to see her ner owt else 'at he's- 
comin' ? Does thou think 'at I could have passed Langton 
when we were coortin' ?" " Varry likely thou could Dickie," 
replied Nannie, " if thou'd seen a good bargain, bef o«r the' — 
a cheeap cow or a good horse." 

" Nowt o' t'soort, Nannie, nowt o' t'soort," answered her 
husband, with spirit. 
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As Mr. Blocksidge alighted at tlie gate, Nannie was jnst 
opening the front door of the house to go to look for him 
over the garden wall, from which she could have seen him, 
if he had been ascending the steep from Gurriton. Bnt 
catching sight of him at the gate she stepped qnickly back 
into the house to say to Dickie — " Slah Peter's come," 
and equally as quickly did she return to receive the man 
of law. 

Her first words were, " I think yeVe bin studying a brief 
this morning *at's bin maar partic'ler ner common." " No," 
said he, " I always put those things on one side when I go 
out for pleasure." " Ther's nae body so blinnd as them 'at 
weeant see," was her rejoinder, and continuing she said, 
" Them 'at can't turn can*t spin. Te knew varra weel 'at I 
meant 'at ye'd bin i' t'inchanted grund like t'Pilgrim i' 
Bunyan's Progress, but not quite i' t'saam way. But come 
into t'house, and Dickie'll look to yer horse. I didn't think, 
till Phil Neville tell'd us, 'at we sud hev ye fer a feeaster.''j 

Dinner was ready, and as he had only about an hour to 
spare, Nannie had it brought on to the table at once. In 
addition to the joint of beef, which once weighed sixty 
pounds, but was now several pounds below that number, 
there was a large young turkey before his eyes, which on the 
previous day had graced Mr. Lambert's farm-yard, and of 
this he was prepared to partake with zest, although he had 
had two breakfasts to begin the day with. But Garriton air 
sharpens the appetite wonderfully, and this must save him 
from being thought a gourmand, for he was by no means 
that. "What poet is ? 

Dinner over, Dickie Lambert and he talked about Philip 
Neville, and the former was advised to sign his will in the 
presence of suitable witnesses as soon as possible, an act 
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whicli had hitherto troubled him, for he scarcely knew where 
to find two m^n who would keep his secret. " There is no 
necessity to show any one the contents of the will,*' said Mr. 
Blocksidge. "Yon can fold it up to the. place for the 
signatures, and get Mr. Metcalfe and Mr.. Fairey to pnt their 
names, I am sure, if I only teU them the nature of the 
document." This eased the old man's mind, and he declared 
that the will should be signed without delay. 

Mr. Blocksidge then hurried to William Neville's, and was 
soon with his companions on the road to Hidden Scar Grlen. 
The day was still glorious, and gave every promise of a good 
ending. Part of their road, previously to entering Beacon 
Wood, was through a portion of Deer Loup Dell, in Silva 
Garrs. Crossing the stile into the dell they paused to view 
the rich tints of the foliage. Now for the thrilling of the 
poet's heart ! Love hid thrilled it that morning, but was it 
less susceptible to the charms of Nature on that account? 
Far otherwise — it was, if anything, more awake to its 
breathings, more yielding to its impressions; for though 
another spirit reigned supreme in his soul, and he laid his 
gifts at another's feet, Nature was to him as Love's Medium, 
through which he held mystic converse, and by whom he was 
led to visions of higher beauty than shown in tree or flower. 
Because he gave one being her true place in his world, the 
reader must not think that he refused to give Nature hers* 
It was she, as we have seen, who first gave hib passion a 
tongue, who banished melancholy from his breast, and gave 
him the knightly courage whereby he was able to press his 
suit. Oh no — ^he owed her much — she had been his friend, 
his servant, and never, in all his preference for the other god- 
dess, had he meant to reflect upon her character for grace, 
sublimity and power. 
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In this ramble to Hidden Scar Glen he was resolved to 
drink in all the joy he conld obtain, to receive on his heart 
«very effect Nature was able to give. Hence no wonder that 
when he beheld Silva Gurrs in her autumnal glories he should 
pause. In the scene before him Spring and Summer were 
outrivalled. Nature appeared in her choicest robes, before 
the dropping of the curtain for the last act in the drama of 
the Dying Year. The richest and finest varieties of colour 
met his gaze— purple, cornelian, amber, orange, emerald, and 
^old contrasting with each other in the most beautiful man- 
ner possible in this British Isle. Here' a tree seemed red as 
the drapery of an Eastern sky, there one was all on fire like 
the bush of the Divine Presence ; in the centre was a 
mingling of hues as in a rainbow or prism, while in the 
^background was the deepest green, relieved with a light 
russet, and his favourite gold — the latter as transparent and 
bright as if it had been woven of the beams of the last sun- 
49et. The reader will understand how a person of Mr. Block- 
43idge's sensibilities would be overcome by such a magnificent 
display. The poet's heart was thrilled as no other scene had 
thrilled it since he stood on Deuber Scar. 

. But there was no time to loiter in Silva Garrs. William 
Neville was anxious to push on for Beacon Wood, from which 
he could already hear the voices of merry nutters. They 
therefore took a shorter glance at the attractions of Silva 
•Garrs than Mr. Blocksidge wished. But he knew not what 
was in store for him in the ramble. 

They entered Beacon Wood from Silva Garrs by climbing 
a high stone wall, and immediately they were in it, Mr. 
Blocksidge was struck with the great difference which the 
two woods presented. The growth of the former was, as 
already intimated, all natural and wild, while that of the 
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latter, with the exception of the undergrowth, had been 
planted by the hand of man. In Beacon Wood were no firs^ 
beeches or oaks — of the two latter kinds it had been cleared 
long ago — bnt the ash, the mountain ash, the birch, the haw- 
thorn and the hazel were abundant. The hazel predominated, 
and this was the reason why the wood was famous for miles 
and miles around for its nuts. People were known to visit it 
from the large towns of Leeds and Bradford. Sosletimes 
there has been such a profusion of nuts in it that there h&re 
not been hands enough to gather them. 

Somehow Mr. Blocksidge had never thought of nuts and 
nutting. Imagine, therefore, his joy when he caught sight of 
the first brown clusters, and the hurry with which he proceeded 
to snatch them from the bough, causing the over-ripe nuts to 
fall from the husks to the ground. How gratified was William 
Neville to witness the fulfilment of his prognostication ! 

''There are more and more still," said Mr. Blocksidge. 
'' Let us have them ; fill your pockets," he continued, and the 
three set to work diligently, and for a while their words were 
few. But when they did speak it was with becoming glee. 
Not til] they had well satisfied themselves — which means that 
they got as many nuts as they could decently and comfortably 
carry — did they turn their attention to the various other 
objects and charms of the wood. 

Then Philip, pointing to «a craggy eminence, said, 
'TTonder is the place of the Garriton Beacon. The hill is 
nearly a thousand feet above the sea level. Traces of the 
beaconry remain to this day. Ten miles up the valley of the 
Craigy, on Strothber Head, was the Beacon of Strothber; 
ten miles down the valley that of Camber Fell ; to the east 
that of Ghreen Lea Moor signalling from York, and far away 
to the south-west that of Pendle, in Lancashire.*' 
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"Yes," interrupted his father, "an* owd Jim Leyland, 
^at I knew when I were a lad, could tell o' seein' 'em a' 
leeted ; that were when t'Scotch were comin', wi' ther blue 
bonnets, over the Border, or else when Bonny wanted to 
cross t'Channel, an' a' t'fooak i' t'daale were ready to rise 
for ther country." 

They ascended the hill, when Mr. Blocksidge declared 
that he had seldom seen grander views than those which 
could be commanded from its summit. 

"Now," said William Neville, "we'll tak' ye to a grotto 
— a nateral grotto. I didn't knaw thaer was sich a plaace i' 
t'wood till Phil an' me fand it, a piece sin'." 

They therefore left the Beacon, and threading their way 
by a cattle-track, were soon in a deep hollow. The bottom 
was as level and as green as if it was the place where fairies 
* tripped on the light fantastic' It was surrounded by high 
steep rocks, and overhanging trees. Its dimensions were 
such that it could accommodate a very large pariy. There 
was room in it for refreshments, for conference, and for sport; 
and its security from intrusion may be guessed when it is 
known that it was a spot that was even scarcely known to the 
gamekeeper. What a recess to hide in on a hot summer's 
day I What a retreat for the wood-nymphs! There the 
recluse might make himself a home for the study of poesy or 
philosophy, or Orpheus take his reed, and pipe the whole 
gladsome day. 

Mr. Blocksidge was charmed with the so-called grot, and 
thought of the possibility of showing it some day to Annie, if 
it was not already known to her, which it was not. 

Leaving that place of hidden beauty, they then again 
threaded their way, now through thickets, and now through 
narrow glades, until they came to fine openings, commanding 
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extensive views to the north and west. Then by a nigged 
winding path thej came to the top of Hidden Scar Glen, and, 
by one yet more difficult, at last reached the bottom,, 
discovering in their descent that there were other visitants 
there before them. Philip saw at a glance who these 
visitants were, bnt I will not disclose their names until I 
have described the glen and its surroundings. 

The place was most wild and romantic — ^a deep, narrow 
ravine, with a small stream running through it, and an over- 
hanging limestone scar blocking it to the north. The cliff to 
the right rose nearly two hundred feet from its base; and the 
rocks on the left, tier above tier, to a yet loftier height. 
Hidden Scar itself, from which the glen takes its name, was,, 
however, but some seventy feet high, but leaning over about, 
twenty feet, formed the chief object to the tourist. The glen 
was well-wooded, and presented a rich variety of ferns ; the 
rocks in many places were covered with beautiful tracery or 
network of ivy, or 'bossed with moss. The view of the glen 
for the artist was from an elbow about a quarter of a mile 
from the top, looking, of course, to the Scar. The outlook 
from under the Scar was, however, the scene for the poet — 
it took in Bobin Hood's Pike in Ghapelry Woods, on the 
other side of the Craigy, and a portion of Silva Garrs. 

My chapter is already too long to permit me to record the 
impressions such a place made upon Mr. Blocksidge's mind, 
but these can be guessed. Hidden Scar Glen failed not to 
convince him of its grandeur, or to win from him its just 
meed of praise. More than this must not be said. I have to 
tell the names of its other visitors. 

Who were the visitors but the Tennants of Strothber 
Hall ? Yes, the Tennants of Strothber Hall, and with them 
two of the young ladies from Friarstone Grange. Philip 
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Neville wa43 to be brought face to face with Miriam once 
again. She had completely recovered from the effects of the 
accident, and, with the rest of the Tennant family, had been 
spending a few honrs at the Rev. Wilfred Leigh's snug little 
nest. Their visit not being expected at the Grange, Mr. 
Leigh was from home, having gone to fraternise with the 
Bev. Isaac Stickleback, of Gillsykes. 

Philip was somewhat perturbed, but by no means angered, 
by the nnlooked-for surprise. If Mr. Blocksidge and his 
father had observed his features, they would have found them 
flushed like a maiden's, but they never dreamt for a moment 
that he stood affected in any unusual way, regarding any of 
the party. Of the circumstance which had in some measure 
connected him with the history of Miriam, his father did 
certainly think, and also speak, saying — " Thaer's t'lass Phil, 
'at thou piked hup i' t'rooad," but that was all. 

As they moved up the glen, Philip, however, braced 
himself well in courage, and when Mr. Tennant, on seeing 
him approach, stepped from beneath the Scar to meet him 
he was wonderfnlly calm and collected. 

" Here comes Miriam's Good Samaritan," said Mr. Ten- 
« nant, as he left his family group, causing Philip to be regarded 
with great interest, which, when they came nearer, Mr. Block- 
sidge noticed, and not having heard William Neville's remark 
to his son, also felt some astonishment at the kindly way 
in which the latter was spoken to by the stranger — 
stranger at least to him — for he had felt half afraid that 
the interest excited was of another nature — that he and 
his companions were being looked on as intruders. But he 
soon learnt the why and the wherefore of such agreeable- 
ness, from the story of Miriam's accident, detailed to him 
by her father. 
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Dnring their further stay in the glen the two parties 
became one, and when they at 'last separated, it was with 
mntnal regret. 

When Mr. Blocksidge and the Nevilles reached Qarriton 
after the ramble, the time was further advanced than the 
former conld have desired, bnt he had derived as recompense 
a fund of profit that would enrich him for many a day in life's 
great future. 

After taking tea at the Scar Top Farm House, he returned 
to the home of his love's sweet choice ; the next day he was 
to be found at Hopton. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

**AS THE NEEDLE TO THE POLE." 

Wliat was the meeting under Hidden Scar with Philip 
S'eville to Miriam TennantP Did it move within her the 
gratitude to him that was always there, or did it wake into 
yet higher life a nobler feeling ? There was only one on the 
broad earth could safely say. As they stood in the shadow 
of that mighty rock they tried to win love's secret from one 
another, bat neither conld come to any settled conclusion 
respecting it. Each heart only to itself was known. Conceal- 
ment was, however, far the best, for it would not have been 
wise to make any revelation, by word or look, at snch a time. 

But the necessity of concealment brought its penalty, and 
from the effects of its penalty on Miriam's mind may be 
learnt the answer to our interrogatories. 

That day went by without any token, to those whose pri- 
vilege it was to behold her, of anything unusual affecting 
her being given; the next went also with the like resulb — 
and the next — and the next — nay, weeks and months. 
Miranda Leigh wrote to her often of the attention she herself 
was receiving from the son of a noted Craggland 'Squire, and 
her sister Mary spoke laughingly of flirtations with number- 
less adorers ; but her pen was silent, her lips sealed, on the 
question of her own experience, if any she had, in youth's 
first dream.. 

Experience she had, without doubt, for the feeling which 
went meaningly into her looks when Philip saw her at the 
Bookery, after Friarstone lovefeast, was not temporary, but 
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enduring as her heart, and the recollections of Hidden Scar 
Glen did daily intensify and increase it. Bnt whQe thej did 
this they also gave it nnrest and pain, and this caused her 
to become even more pensive and retiring than had been 
her nature, and to live a kind of life which preyed upon 
itself, without itself diminishing. 

The change in her was not unobserved by the family of 
Strothber Hall, but was attributed to the effects of the acci- 
dent, or to the fact that she was just come to 

''Where the brook and rirer meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! " 

They thought she was standing there "with reluctant 

feet,'* " gazing with a timid glance," pausing with indecision,. 

" Seeing shadows sailing by. 
As the dore, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon's shadow fly." 

Miriam was pleased that none questioned her, and gave herself 

up aU the more freely to her thoughts. After the Christmas 

holidays she went back to school. There she was at liberty 

to indulge in her love-reveries still more. She was to remain 

till the following summer, and then return to Strothber for 

*' good." 

Had Philip Neville never crossed her vision again, it i» 
just possible that the flame of affection might have been 
quenched, that the young plant of passion might have died ; 
but his sudden appearance when she was in every way 
unprepared for it, was like the sight of lost treasure, a lost 
star, or the re-flashing of clouded light. She found her 
heart turn to him as the needle to the pole, and ingrafted his 
image on her soul, there to ever hold the chiefest place and to 
know no rival. 

She could not have helped herself, however much she had 
tried, and I will not say she did not try, for she was fully 
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conscious of the wide disparity which existed between Philip 
and herself — ^not disparity, she thonght, in intellect, nobleness 
of soul, or proper dignity of demeanour j but in those things 
the world calls rank and station, which vary according to ther 
gold, and for which it will accept no equivalent — the very 
thing that damped the hopes of Neville ; but as affecting her^ 
and not as connected in any way with that which brought 
brooding fears into Miriam's mind, and was the cause to her 
of continual distress — ^her own family and associates. 

Henry Tennant, her father, would never sanction, she felt 
certain, an alliance so unequal. He was, though not 
immensely rich, not without that pride of birth and fortune 
which belongs to those of his class, and is often found coupled 
with a great deal of goodness and simplicity of manner. 
There was beside, the example of her uncle, her mother's 
brother, whose daughter was won by an assistant in a 
chemist's shop, while visiting with her parents at an inland 
watering-place. It was while serving her with articles for 
her toilette that the said assistant became enamoured with 
her beauty, and it^ was over the counter he proposed and 
was accepted. They then committed — if it is lawful to use 
such a term — a clandestine marriage. A few days after — in 
the early mom — he stole her away from the hotel where she 
and her parents were staying, to go and spend the honeymoon 
in a distant part of the country. Soon after the departure of 
the carriage hired by him from the door, another was driven 
to the same place hired by her father, whose purpose it was 
to get her secretly away, and to prevent her from ever seeing 
her husband any more ; but when they came to search for the 
wilful bird it had flown. In consequence of this demeaning 
of herself, and disgracing of her family, as it was called, she 
was at once disowned; and though it was afterwards discovered 
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that her husband had connections equally as respectable as 
-were her parents*, and that he himself was no discredit to 
them, she was never permitted to enter the honae of her girl- 
hood again, nor would her hard and relentless parents see her 
any more. She and her husband lived in great peace and 
happiness for a few years, and then both died, leaving six 
orphans to the care of his relations. A truly pitii^l story ! 

Miriam knew very few of the particulars given, but waa 
fullj" aware of the disownment, and though she could not 
think her own parents capable of disowning her, she could 
not tell what means might be used to wean her from such a 
love as that which possessed her, and which she felt she could 
not sacrifice, for either father or mother, sister or brother. 

If Philip never made any advances to her she would keep 
her love hidden to the day of doom ; but should he seek her 
hand she would rather die than refuse it. But of the proba- 
bility of him doing the latter she had some doubts ; for she 
was not quite positive that he entertained for her any more 
than a mere respectful regard, and if he did he might stumble 
at his lowly origin, and be silent as the oracle of Delphos. 

Her position was peculiar; but if probability smiled not 
on her there was yet some comfort in possibility, and she 
would consider Time and Circumstance as perhaps her friends, 
and wait on till she had proved them. Many have done so 
-y^ho have had, in return for all their trust and patience, a 
blighted hope and fruitless desire. How many — God, death 
and the grave only know ! 

Such then was Miriam's course — she would wait — silently, 
secretly wait on the possibilities of the future. What it 
would have saved her from if the meeting in Hidden Scar 
Glen had but given her some certainty that her hero loved 
her ! had he only made her some sign ! But as they were 
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one in ignorance of eaoli other's fl&elings on that occasion, 
they were one in perplexity, uncertainty, and grief afterwards. 

Philip was as much at a loss to know what to do as she 
has been seen to be, and equally as desponding ; but like her 
also in that he was not altogether without some hope that, 
somehow, in the order of Providence, they would be brought 
together in spite of all impediments, and join hands for life. 
He blamed Dame Fortune much for toying with him, as she 
did in the glen, by bringing him into the presence of innocence 
and beauty, and then robbing him of the opportunity to 
acknowledge its all-oonquering power over his mind and 
heart, and causing both Miriam and himself to mask their 
real sentiments towards each other under a merely conven- 
tional bearing and careless exterior. He might have to wait 
long before he should see her again, but it would be more 
tantalising still if, when he did see her^ he should be served 
as when they met under Hidden Scar. 

One way to have taken privilege by the forelock, and a 
thing which Miriam thought he might possibly do, would 
have been to exchange '' appointments " with some brother 
" planned*' at Strothber — then he might have penetrated her 
very home — ^but he could not find any one willing to accom- 
modate him ; for Strothber was considered a rather important 
Preaching Station, on account of Mr. Henry Tennant's 
patronage. To write to Miriam he thought was premature, 
and might defeat his object. No wonder that now his mood 
was often silent, and that Elizabeth Neville, his mother, should 
be puzzled with it» thinking that now one thing trQubled him 
and then another ; for she marked well the changes in his 
state and looks, and freely commented on them. If his cheeks 
became paler, eyes less lustrous, brow more shadowed, and 
appetite for physical and mental food feebler, she was so 
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ready with her qaestions and prescriptioiis that it was 
difficult to escape her. Oh — ^it is impossible to tell how 
much she lived in her preacher-boy ! 

On coining home one evening shortly after the ramble, 
Philip drew his chair very near the fire, and began to draw 
pictures in his mind, among which Miriam, as she appeared 
in the glen, was the principal fignre. On her head was a 
small turban hat : her dress was of Scotch tartan, and, being 
raised a little on one side, there was displayed underneath it 
a dark petticoat, richly embroidered in various colours ; her 
.shoulders were covered with a checkered plaid ; and in her 
right hand she held an Alpen stock. Her form was stately as 
Dian's, and shapely as Daphne's ; her countenance, lighted 
up with the animation of soul and intellect, looked as chaste 
as the spring's first lily. His imagination painted her in 
such surpassing loveliness and beauty that she eclipsed all 
the Madonnas of Raphael, Titian, Guide, and the rest of the 
old masters, and stood alone in the world for perfection of 
grace, and majesty of beauty. 

While he was thus occupied in reproducing — for that the 
pictures were reproductions is strictly true, for they were 
repeated day by day — in graphic outline the portrait of 
Miriam Tennant, he was oblivious to aU around ; and when 
he had let fancy have full play, his face meanwhile manifest- 
ing all the lights of expression his joyous work could give, 
he suddenly became clouded in his looks, as usual, with dis- 
content, distraction, and mystery. His mother soon discovered 
the change, and after suppressing her anxiety — ^which was 
increased by the fact well-known to her that such abrupt 
transitions were now common — till her further attempts in 
that direction were inefiectual, she broke out in expostulation 
.and encouragement. She said in an earnest voice, — "What's 
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•come to the*, Phil? Thou sits glooring into t'chimla till 
jan mud think tbou'd taan a special fancy to't. Thou isn't 
thee am sel, at a'. If thou were i' love it wadn't be so 
istrange, bnt them thonts '11 be a lang way frae thy heead yet. 
Thoa's smnmat else to do ner to tak' on wi' sich like softness* 
Somebody's bin vexing the' wi' ther taales hnp at t'moor. 
Thoa weeant say nowt bat IVe a good guess 'at I'se reet. 
But thou mnn nivver bank thi fancy for what onnybody 
says or they'll keep the' doing. Thaer nivver were a man 
yet 'at hed ivvery body's good word, an' nivver yan 'at were 
liked in his am native plaace — Christ wasn't — an' thon 
moant think o' farmg better ner thi Maister. Garriton of 
.a' plaaces is t'last 'at iwer thou mun think of hevin' onny 
honour in. What thou gits here '11 hae to be gitten out o' 
t'wick, lad. But thi enemies er nut worth t'snap of thi 
^nger. Parson Bullydog's com'd of naa better ner thee, 
an' iwerybody knaws what Izzy Swire is, an' as for owd 
•Carr — his fadder war nout but a cattle lifter i' t'rebellion 
time ; an' I could tell the' plenty about lots maar, but thaer's 
no need. Think of what Harrison Wear said when thi fadder 
went to see him as he laid a-deeing. He were in a sooart of 
3, slowme, but wakkening hup a bit, an' nut knawing 'at onny- 
hodj war i' t'rowm, he said * It's hard, dreary wark, but I'se be 
paid for it.' Thou* II be paid, Phil ; naobody can hinder that." 
To say that Elizabeth Neville's medicine did her son no 
good would be widely wrong, for it had upon him a most 
.soothing effect. He preached to himself patience, perse- 
verance, and hope more eloquently than he had ever done 
before, but when he retired to bed the lessors of the sermon 
were of no value — ^the same old spectre disturbed his quiet, 
until at last Morpheus grew the stronger, when he dreamt 
that after all Miriam was his. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PARSON BULLYCLOG TRIUMPHANT. 

Shortly after the brief motherly lecture recorded in the 
last chapter, Philip had occasion to visit some relatives in 
Lancashire and Cheshire ; and as his stay with them was to 
extend over several weeks, he made arrangements to have his 
" appointments " taken in his absence by his brethren. 
Previous to his departure he had ceased going to work at the 
lead dressings, and on his retnm was to be articled to some 
profession, or apprenticed to some trade, so that in the event 
of not becoming a minister or not being able to stand the 
work if he did, he might not be withont a calling in the 
world. 

His miner-life, notwithstanding the great gulf which 
existed between him and his work-mates in mental sympathy 
and taste, and the many annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected, was not without delightful associations, reminiscences, 
and impressions, and in after years he always recurred to it 
with pleasure. On the way to and from the dressing-floors, 
and in the old black smithy, or out in the sunshine on the 
tough bent, or " 'mang fling," during the dinner-hour, many 
a merry laugh and harmless jest were indulged in that could 
not be forgotten. There was, likewise, the joy of the speedily 
finished stint, when the lead-dressers would commence their 
appointed task early in the morning and complet-e it often by 
twelve or one o'clock — doing as much work in half a day as 
they would perhaps have done on one day of ordinary labour. 
Philip had also braved many a " nor' easier," in scaUng the 
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barren ridges to his employment, the recollection of which 
often broaght to him an inspiration of conrage when con- 
tending with mde blasts of another kind, and with which, as 
preyionsly shown, he had too early an acqnaintance. The 
places — for there were more than one — where he used to 
work, were likewise often re-visited. None of his friendships, 
however, formed on the dressing-floors were permanent. 

Most of the time spent with his relatives was occupied in 
preaching. At the first he was asked to preach through 
mere curiosity, but when he had been once heard, his services 
were sought from a much higher motive. Strangers knew 
how to appreciate his talents and honour his zeal. At Grar- 
riton, his usefalness was limited by prejudice and unbelief; 
he was hedged around with all the antipathies indigenous to 
the birth-place of greatness, and wrapped up in the fogs of 
native obscurity; but now he was free from all such 
hindrances, and it was like being in a new world or 
ministering to a new race. His master experienced a similar 
contrast between his labours in Nazareth and those in 
" Gralilee of the Gentiles." People everywhere were carried 
away with Philip's eloquence and power, and the newspapers 
published his fame. 

The young preacher of course lost no time in informing 
his parents and his Garriton friends of his success, and one 
day when a letter arrived at his father's house Parson Bully- 
clog happened to call on some small matter of business, when 
it was put into his hands to read, with the hope that the good 
news would cause the tide of his feelings to flow in a more 
favourable direction. But it was all in vain. As he conned 
the contents of the epistle he could not conceal his irritation 
at their nature, for the ah*eady dark veins of his face became 
almost black, and his eyes rolled with a most evil and 
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ominous look; lie seemed likewise to be grinding his teeth in 
his passion, and his great body swayed from side to side 
irregnlarly, as it always did when his equanimity was dis- 
turbed. He also breathed shorty conghed and hawed a good 
deal, and when he had finished the letter walked several 
paces backward and forward, as if taking in his mind due 
measure of the importance of the work which was devolving 
upon him. 

Then taming to William Neville, palling meanwhile his 
waistcoat farther down over his "fair round belly " with both 
hands, he said in the most sneering tone he could command, 
''Oh! he's having a grand time of it, is he? Converting 
souls by the score, talked of in the newspapers and such like! 
But there are souls to convert here, Mr. Neville, and his busi* 
ness is to attend to the demands of home ; to do his work in 
his own circuit, and not to run ofif to show his light in other 
spheres." 

These words were more than Philip's father could meekly 
bear, and he answered sharply : — " I ollus thout, Mr. Bully- 
clog, 'at ye were nae friend to my lad, an' I've full proof on't 
now. Yan mud have thout 'at a letter Hke that would have 
brout joy^n' gladness into yer faace, an' 'at yuh wad a bin 
pleeased to let ivverybody knaw on't ; but asteead o' that it's 
vexed yuh maar ner ye wad have been at a member gitting 
drunk or cheeating yan of his class-mates i' trade." 

"These insinuations," rejoined Parson Bullyclog, "are 
nothing to me. If your son had been what he ought to be, I 
should have been glad to have continued to encourage him^ 
but when I find that he is lightsome, fickle, ungrateful, vain, 
and obstinate, I am under the necessity of changing my 
opinion concerning him, and especially when so many who 
know him better than I pronounce against him. Besides, and 
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moreover, he despises my authority, and utters sentiments, 
in pnblic and in private, which impugn the laws and usages 
of Methodism; and you allow him, without a word of rebuke/' 

" Phil's nut t'lad *at yuh say he is, an' as f er owt else — hd 
nobbut shap's his views accoording to t'impressions of his 
•experience. He were bred an' bom a Methody, an' if he does 
an' says owt 'at isn't consistent wi' sich a character, ye've 
jersels to blaam. He expects better things fra Christians 
ner persecution an' falsehood." 

During the conversation reported, Elizabeth Neville was 
silent, but sat in her chair weeping, which much gratified the 
black genius in Parson BuUyclog's heart; but she was 
determined not to let her rude minister depart without feeling 
the power of her tongue. She told him plainly that Philip's 
fiufferings were the pains and penalties of poverty, that 
parsons cared only for the advancement of rich men's sons 
and their own, that a sanctimonious air was more often to b6 
found among hypocrites and vagabonds than honest men and 
saints, and that the downfall of our fellows is the basest aim 
under heaven. 

The Titan winced under her lashing, but was not cowed. 
He replied, *' My mind is made up — ^tell him when you write 
that he must either come back and take his appointments 
in the circuit himself, or his name will be omitted from the 
next half-yea3t's plan. Good day." 

At such open-handed tyranny as this, William Neville 
was startled and shocked in his not easily affected soul 
beyond measure. That his son's absence should be made into 
a fault — ^a crime — when everything had been done that was 
usual in such cases was incomprehensible. He knew not that 
Parson Bullyclog had apportioned himself a certain number 
of months in which to accomplish his design of crushing the 
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" forward young plague," as lie was wont to style him, atid that 
he had been waiting long for the means and opportunity. 
Now he had found both, and William Neville might be assured 
that he was by a coup de main about to lay Philip in the dust. 

When the incensed pastor left the deeply-grieved trades- 
man he went to Jeremiah Garrs, to inform " Plain Jerry " of 
what had transpired, and found that exemplary character just 
arrived from foddering his cattle at the Far Ings Laithe, 
where he had been detained longer than usual, owing, he said, 
to a desire for prayer having come over him, causing him to 
drop on his knees in a comer upon some hay, and to wrestle 
like Jacob of old until he prevailed. But his report was 
scarcely correct, for he had bound up his beasts, and was 
about closing the mistal door to come home, when, looking 
down the field, he saw approaching the building one Lister 
Wrathall, whose errand he knew was to drive, if possible, a 
bargain respecting some sheep. Immediately he retreated to 
another part of the structure, got quickly into the proper 
attitude, and began uttering a long series of petitions at the 
top of his voice, on purpose to impress his visitor with his 
extraordinary piety, with an ultimate end of worldly gain. 

Lister Wrathall was kept standing at the door of the 
Laithe a considerable time^ when his friend Garr concluded, 
and on coming to him professed great surprise at his presence- 
Wrathall answered him by saying, " Ye're lang at iwerything 
Jerry — i* buying an' selling, gitting an* spending, working an' 
praying ; in a hurry wi' nowt, but ollus sewer of t'bit — ^that's 
it, isn't it ? The main chance, yuh know. Why — if I wur a 
Methody, I sud git as rich as a Jew, for it's wonderful what 
faith fooak hev in a lang faace an' a pious clooak. Ivvery- 
body wad believe ma, an' I could pass monny a bad thing off 
for a good un." 
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He talked in this way because he had canglit sight of 
Jeremiah Garr, before the latter retired to pray, and knew 
that he had seen him. He was so enlightened by the 
hypocrisy of the old farmer, that he took no pains to treat 
with him for his sheep, btit left him as soon as possible. 
Plain Jerry understood the reason, and felt afiraid that his 
reputation would now be considerably lowered. His different 
version of the circumstance was intended to counteract any 
report that Lister Wrathall might spread ; it was also usual 
for him to talk of his devotions when he came in contact with 
his minister and brethren. 

Parson Bullyclog's first words after the customary conven- 
tionalities and the hearing of his tale, were : — " I have been 
having some warm talk with William Neville about his son." 

"Time for it, Mr. Bullyclog, time for it. He'll be 
knockin' his heead agaan t'stars soon, he's gitten so hup. 
It'll tak' maar grace to keep him off t'pinnicle o' pride, ner 
he'll ivver seek,, an' sooner he's brout into t'valley an' better. 
I hevn't fergitten what he said at Friarstone." 

"Well, but he's in Lancashire, preaching almost every 
ziight, and there's a great revival." 

" I nivver heeard t'like ! Why, fooak er fonder thaer ner 
here. But shows an' nuvelties ollus tak'. But Phil Neville 
^11 be like watter — ^he'll finnd his level. The Lord saave 
iweryboddy frae delusion." 

" His parents showed me one of his letters, expecting me 
to rejoice with them at the news, but I soon convinced them 
that Philip was not to get any praise from me. I told them 
plainly what I thought of him, and what should be done if he 
did not attend to his duties in the circuit. It's three weeks 
now since he left home, and there is nothing said respecting 
his return." 
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" Whya," put in Dame Carr, who had listened with great 
pain to what had been spoken; ''what if he doesn't come 
back fer a month yet, it'll nnt mak' mich odds, fer thaer's 
plenty to tak' his plaace; an' plenty 'at wad onny time raither 
let ther tongues be gahing ner be still. Onr Jerry's yan on 
'em, Bobinson Smith's another, an' t'lang bachelor hnp at 
Daneswell's another. Mind this, Mr. Bnllyclog — ^if Phil 
Neville were nnt reet metal he wad hae naythnr t' smile of 
God ner t'demonstration o' t'Spirit. Saaving souls is t'de^ 
monstration o' t'Spirit, isn't it? I wish then we'd maar on't. 
Baath on yuh seek it for yersels, an' nut kick hup a stoor 
about summat 'at's better let alaane." 

Her husband gently rebuked her, and told her to attend 
to her dairy, upon which she took herself away for that pur* 
pose, for she knew that for any further interruption she would 
have to answer when Parson Bnllyclog had departed. 

When she had disappeared the conversation was resumed. 

"Phil's varra touchy," said Jeremiah; "come to clooaa 
quarters wi' him, an' he'll thrah down in a temper, an' ye'U 
nivver be bodder'd wi' him agaan. Seea ye knaw yer coorse. 
But if I wur ye I wad git to knaw weer he is, an' send him a 
reet saassy letter. He'll be sewer to answer it, an' then ye'll 
hae summat to git hod on." 

"I shall certainly write to him if he stays away much 
longer, and if I don't hear anything from his parents," replied 
Parson Bnllyclog ; " and in the meantime we must make na 
secret of his delinquency. If a great noise is made abeut it 
people will think it serious if it is not, and this will be our 
justification. But I am determined, anyway, that the yonug 
parrot shall not prate much longer.". 

Mr. Bullyclog then left Jeremiah Garr's and proceeded to 
Hezekiah Hartley's, where he put out a few feelers to ascertain 
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-whether that gentleman was still opposed to Philip, and was 
glad to find he had not changed. He waited on soven^ more 
with the same object and result. 

And did William Neville do his parsoii's bidding in the 
next letter he wrote his son P No ; he widely thonght that 
the intelligence of Mr. Bnlljclog's threat would greatly im« 
settle him, and perhaps induce him to rashly reply, or to 
hastily leave the good work which had begun under his 
labours, and he had no desire that he should do either, the 
latter especially appearing to him as something to be avoided. 
The will of the Spirit was before human caprice, the building 
up of God*s cause of more importance than the wish of the 
greatest lord on earth, and he was determined that he would 
not be the instrument by which the cloven foot of the evil one 
should be introduced into the divine vineyard, bringing grief 
and discouragement into the heart jof the toiler, and some* 
thing perhaps even worse. He therefore wrote to Philip a 
cheerful, joyous epistle, telling him to '^cry aloud, spare 
not," "show poor sinners the bloody cross and the blessed 
Redeemer," and " armed with grace and truth, like EJnoz of 
Edinburgh, never fear the face of mortal, but valiantly stand 
up for right and righteousness." 

His letter was " crossed " on the way by one from Philip, 
in which was a request that he would make arrangements for 
a longer term of absence than was at first thought of, as the 
work was a great one, and could not well be left. He could 
not with conscience refuse, so he asked Josiah Lee and Dickie 
Lambert to preach in his stead on the two Sabbaths following 
those for which Philip had provided. They consented, and 
Parson Bullyclog soon heard of it. The gods were in his 
favour ; that our hero should prolong his stay was just as he 
desired. Now he could with greater reason complain. 
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He had made up his mind not to visit William Neville 
respecting Philip any more, but on the next Sunday night he 
preached at Garriton, he wonld enqnire of him at the Chapel, 
as to the effect of the message he had wished to be sent him. 
It being nsnal to close the labonrs of the Sabbath with a 
prayer meeting, he conld not speak to Mr. Neville till the 
meeting was over. 

So when the time came, he took np a position in^ the 
prayer meeting between William Neville and the door, on 
that side of the Chapel where the latter was to be found. 
That night he was in ooe of his high moods ; he had preached 
during the day with great flueDcy, and had evidently made a 
deeper impression than usual. His face beamed with satis- 
faction, he actually called on Philip's father to pray, bore 
him well up with responses, and when he concluded the 
meeting, prayed that the Lord would deliver them from " all 
blindness of heart, from all pride, vain-glory, and hypocrisy ; 
from envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharilableness ;" and 
under all this he harboured still his wicked design. 

Stopping William Neville, as he was leaving the building 
with the rest, he whispered blandly as if the past was all 
forgotteo, and as if he was in ignorance — "I wish to know 
about Philip." So the unsuspecting father remained to tell 
him all, including, of course, the place where his son was then 
engaged, which was the only thing he cared to know. 

The next day he sent to Philip the following epistle : — 

Ga&riton, Dec— 18— 

Sis, — I feel it inbumbent upon me, as your miniiter, to admonisli you 
on the very serious dereliction of your duty in the Garriton circuit, and to 
inform you that unless you immediately return to take your appointments 
yourself, your name will be omitted from the next half-year's plan. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

JOHN BULLYCLOG. 
To Philip Nsyille. 
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Poor Philip ! when the letter arrived he was in the fall 
joy of the divine blessing, and exulting in the honour of being 
such, an instmment in Gt)d's hands in " snatching poor sonls 
oat of the fire." During a few weeks he had been realising 
the meaning of apostolic success, and feeling the sweet sensa- 
tions, the exquisite thrills it produces in the soul, in a way he 
had never expected, although the picture of the work and 
reward he had sketched for himself was by no means small 
and sombre. 

But there is generally a dead fly to spoil the ointment, 
however precious ; and a hole for the devil to creep through, 
seem our tower ever so safe ; a goblin's hand to flourish dark 
weapons in our face, be the height we attain ever so glorious ; 
and a shaft from the foeman*s bow that will follow the line 
of aim straight to the beating heart, though we encase our- 
selves in steel. 

The eflect of the letter on Philip accorded with Parson 
Bullyclog*s and Jeremiah Garr's anticipations and wish. It 
wounded him to the very quick, and roused his utmost indig- 
nation and disgust that there should be in the communication 
such an evident attempt to frustrate his ends and complete 
his ruin. Persecution from the world could be endured, 
injustice from the church never, for submission would but 
prolong the wrong. A plain, open threat like Mr. BuUyclog's 
was altogether different from mere village gossip — ^which 
could certainly vex, though perhaps not harm — and could not 
be allowed to pass without spirited protest and rebuke. 

In consequence of thus reasoning he unwisely, in the heat 
of feeling, replied to the curt, undignified and discreditable 
epistle of his pastor, in strong, undisguised terms. He told 
Parson Bullyclog what he thought of his conduct towards 
himself from the first, and how he ought to have acted; 
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detailed bis wrongs as far as the space of tlie letter would 
permit, and, while denouncing the threatened omission of hi^ 
name from the circuit plan, for so trivial an offence, as some- 
thing too shameful to be spoken, stated his willingness for 
the autocrat to do with it as he pleased, as he should not 
return to Garriton until he thought proper. 

To Philip's letter Parson Bullyclog sent no rejoinder, but 
the letter itself he took round the circuit to show to his 
friends, and when the quarterly meeting came presented it 
for ojfficial discussion. It was the grandest " handle " against 
the youth he could get, and he used it so well that by a 
majority of votes in the meeting he was empowered to take 
what course he pleased. There never was known such an 
impertinent letter; it was really beyond all reason that a 
superintendent minister should be written to in such a way. 
But it was entirely overlooked by those who judged in this 
manner, that it had been called forth by one which, though 
shorter, was ten times more blameable, and the work, besides, 
of a person whose riper sense should have dictated something 
better, nobler, and whose spirit, as the representative of the 
gentle Saviour of men, should have been full of gentleness. 

Before the new plans were published Philip Neville was 
at home again. He found his letter to Parson Bullyclog the 
theme wherever he chose to go, and was fully informed of 
the proceedings of the quarterly meeting. He saw clearly 
that now his doom under Mr. Bullyclog's regime was sealed ; 
the foot of the Titan was on his neck, and as long as it 
remained there it was impossible to rise. He therefore 
delivered in his "plan," which means he resigned his position 
as a preacher in the Ghtrriton Wesleyan Circuit, and so 
Parson Bullyclog was triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DICKIE LAMBERT BURNS HIS WILL. 

^'He told him to settle down to the sleeveboard and 
goose," was the report Parson Bollyclog's sons set afloat 
respecting the rOoeption their father gave Philip when he 
waited upon him with his " plan ;" but it was not true, for he 
laade no remark whatever upon the circumstance, further 
than a contemptnons '* all right." 

The said sons, however, were in the habit of making too 
liberal nse of Philip Neville's name, and many things from 
the minister's house had reached the public through their 
agency that were not originally intended for it. Some of 
the youths were older than Philip, and «ome much younger. 
The seniors were the worst. 

But if they had confined themselves to the retailing of 
their father's speeches, they would have been more easy to 
forgive. Philip knew them, however^ as the committers of 
several acts of mischief and low fun on his person, which 
he had felt it difiELcidt to overlook. They had, among the 
rest of their tricks, from behind roadside walls, pelted 
him with clods, when returning home from preaching with 
Methody, and made sly, hard pulls at his hair, when engaged 
in public prayer at the prayer meeting at Grarriton Wesleyan 
Chapel. 

The story they invented with reference to the "sleeve- 
board and goose " was a hit at his father's trade. William 
Neville was a tailor, a poor — ^but as we have seen, respectable 
— ^knight of the bodkin. It had always been a boast of his 
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that more great men had spmng from the tailoring and shoe- 
making trades than from all the others put together. In his 
jocnlar moods he wonld sometimes jnm on like this : — 

" Who mak' wer best local-preachers ? Shoemakkers an* 
tailors. Weer do we git wer best parsons ? Frae t'lapstone 
an' t'needle. Wer lawyers an' judges ? Frae stitchers an' cob- 
blers. An' wer actors and merry-makkers ? Frae t'garrets 
o' yah trade an' t'cellars o' t'other. Tailors for sharpness, 
an' shoemakkers for wit ; but claas were maade afoor shoon. 
T'fadder of a' men were a taUor, seea asteead of a tailor being 
t'ninth part of a man, t'world of men is nobbut seea monj 
parts of a tailor. How mony naebody can say; but it's a 
study worthy of your brain." 

But although Parson Bullyclog's sons produced the 
impression that he had been somewhat severe on FhiHp, the 
course that the latter adopted did rabher shift the responsi- 
bility of the matter on to his own shoulders. It was nothing 
that he had been driven to the act of resignation by 
circumstances all studied and brought about by the cunning 
of his opponents ; the causes of his conduct were lost sight 
of in the general gossip concerning it, even by those who 
rejoiced at it — Parson Bullydog included. Indeed, the 
latter went so far as to expressly visit the Scar Top Farm 
House to expatiate to Dickie and Nannie Lambert on 
Philip's foolish step, in language disapproving and con- 
demnatory ;* and the simple, old souls were so wrought upon 
by his talk as to be almost disabused of the idea that he was 
not his friend. 

But to merely give up his position as a preacher in the 
Garriton Circuit was not all that Philip Neville intended — he 
contemplated leaving the Wesleyan Community, ^and joining 
himself to some other section of the Christian Church. 
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Contact with a mind like Mr. Blocksidge's, and reading some 
books on Chnrch Polity, which his patron had lent him, had 
done much in awakening within him a desire for greater 
freedom of thought and action than the constitution and 
traditions of the "Wesleyan Conference seemed to allow. But 
his opinions had been chiefly formed by his brief experience, 
as his father had informed Mr. BuUyclog, and that was not of 
a nature to have produced anything of a very different 
character—they were the natural results of discouragement, 
tyranny, and abuse. The treatment he had all along received 
had roused inquiry, and this had been followed by discoveries 
that under other circumstances would perhaps never have 
been made, or at any rate not have been heeded; the soul 
being satisfied with and content to bow to a system, which, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, possesses features of such 
excellence as to almost nullify the evil effects of their opposites. 

While he was deciding, the question of his membership 
with the Wesleyans, his parents, not without his help, how- 
ever, were settling whether to make him a doctor, lawyer, or 
draper. The reason why these three things were discussed 
was that to each of them there was an opening. Philip's 
choice was to be a draper. The study of medicine might be 
congenial, but the life of the profession was harassing and 
slavish, while law scarcely suited his conscience, although his 
views of it had been much elevated since he had found suck a 
worthy representative of it in Mr. Blocksidge. It was there- 
fore agreed that he should be apprenticed to Messrs. Little 
and Green, drapers, of "Woolverton. 

Had he not left the Wesleyans until he had gone to Wool- 
verton he might have saved himself much unpleasantness, 
but he no sooner made up his mind to sever his connection 
with that body of Christians than he carried out his resolve, 
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and kept it no secret that for the future he purposed to find a 
home with the Independents. He therefore went for the few 
weeks he remained with his parents to the Garriton Indepen* 
dent Chapel. 

As soon as it became noised abroad that he had '* giren 
up his class/* as it was called, and become an Independent, 
there was a far greater stir than had been cansed by his 
giving in his *' plan." It was bad enough certainly that he 
should so kick at authority's to bndse his own heels, as he 
had done in that case ; but this was a crime not to be for- 
given. It was a reflection on the whole denomination ; but 
it only proved him to be what his enemies had long said be 
was — a Reuben and Worse. 

" Thaer's yer grand preeacher ! " said Jerenuah Garr, " 'at 
ye've petted an' strooak'd till nowt bud flattery wad do foi^ 
him. I ollus tell'd yuh 'at he'd nowt in him to hod him 
togither, bud wer like a wa' without throughs, as soon as a 
storm com he wadn't stand it, bud shutter to t'boddam. H6*fl 
done seea ; ye've noYPt bud a tumcooat fer yer pains. Dickie 
Lambert said he wad be another Bobert Newton or Adatai 
Clarke, bud he'll for ivver be what he is — a bad hau'penoy, 
an' Jack Weston's naa better. Young professors, to be 
reetuns, sud be staid mun, hae some gravity an' grace, an' 
nut be capersome like young horses 'at naythur bit ner bridle 
can hod. Parson Bullyclog knew what he war, fooak ; Gk)d 
hed gin him a spirit o' disarament, an' seea he could see 
farther ner ye." 

"Noo than, James, what do yuh think o' yer horator 
noo ? " asked Robinson Smith of James Alderson. 

" Whya, I think 'at when a bird finnds 'at yah nest 
weeant do for it> it's a reet to mak' itsell another." 

'* ' A rollin' stone githers naa moss,' James." 
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"'A sittin' goose gits naa feathers,' Mr. Smith. A man 
mtm gan frae haam', if he wants to git famous; an' my 
opinion is, 'at that's what bront ye to Grarriton. But phiin 
speaking's nowt to yower mind. I knew Methodism befoor 
ye com' into t'world, an' I knaw 'at it's a bonnie lot better 
ner fcondnct o' some fooak wad mak' it appear. Back-biting 
an' enyy er nnt Methodism, er they? ner rejoicing at 
another's downfa' P ner fergittin' t'main thing i' yer preach- 
ing an' living ? ner thinking 'at thaer's naa Christianity but 
i' wer am garden? True Methodism is this mak''o' stuff — ^it's 
maade hup of honesty an' love, ollus willing to shak' hands 
wi' t'poor an' to help 'em, nurses young converts as a mother 
does her bames, lifts hup them 'ats down, gives naa quarter 
to ihe diwul, for haythur gowd or favour, an' hes a heart as 
big as Gk)d's. That was t'Methodism of Wesley; ifs 
t'Methodism of thousands an' thousands now; but it's nut 
t'Methodism of Grarriton Chapel, and weeant be till we knaw 
maar of Christ an' His Gospel. When yuh want a customer, 
yuh sud ollus show him a good sample of yer goods, for if 
t'sample be bad he'll think t'pack's naa better." 

This kind of talk was what Bobinson Smith had not 
bargained for, and he did not stay to hear any more. 

Izzy Swire, the oracle of the lapstone, also gave forth his 
utterance on the subject, his auditors being the same old fre- 
quenters of his shop — Hezekiah Hartley, Jonathan King, 
John Lupton, William Armstrong and Anthony Winter — and 
all smoking their short black pipes as usual. It was an 
excessively cold day, in consequence of which they brought 
their knees as near to the little cracked stove as possible for 
comfort, and felt exceedingly grateful for the harbour afforded. 
Every day now during the weeks of the winter season did this 
village parliament hold its sittings in St. Crispin's Hall. 
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The matter of Philip's dismption was introdaced by 
Jonathan Eong thus — '* When a sheep leeaves yah pastnr' for 
another, it doesn't ollns better itsell ; an' when yan denomina- 
tion is exchanged for another, it is not ollns a good sooap." 

" What is thou driving at now ?" asked Anthony Winter, 
and without waiting for an answer to his question, continaed 
— " But I needn't to hex about that which is as plain to see 
as Bill Watson's nooase. Thou's spotting Phil Neville, an' 
I doant expect 'at he'll git mich charity frae haythur thee or 
onnybody 'at thinks like the'. But I stood by him frae t'first, 
an' I isn't boun to do onny different now. He hesn't lefb ns 
without a cause, an' a cause 'at'll bide on maar heeads ner 
yan, though* I believe Parson BuUyclog's '11 hae to carry 
t'big'st share on't. Forty times he were planned in this last 
hawf year's plan, an* what wer that for ? Whya — to run him 
out to be sewer; but when it were fun 'at he could do a* 
t'wark 'at were gin him — though some said he'd gaan out o* 
t'way to git out o' t'rooad on't, which wam't true — some 
other means, t'best knawn to them 'at used 'em, an' to him 
'at hed to suffer frae 'em, were tried to tak' t'heart out on 
him, and them's succeeded as his enemies wished. Thou 
needn't to look so sceptical. King, my words er true." 

'^ True I " replied King, *' Hi, as t'moon's maade o' green 
cheese. What does thou say, Izzy ? " 

Izzy looked up from his work and answered — " I've as lile 
to say about Phil Neville as ivver I hed. It isn't oflen I 
change my opinion on a subject, an' I hevn't changed it about 
him. I think it were yan o' t'warst jobs 'at were ivver 
knawn 'at we Methodies sud hae browt him howt, an' it's 
.t'best 'at ivver com to hus 'at we gitten shut on him." 

"That's weel said," put in Hezekiah Hartley; "we've 
lost a thing o' naa vally, an' t'Independents have gained it." 
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I'se fairly capp'd to hear ynh," said William Armstrong, 
^*^liativver er we gitting to ? T' things 'at I seen an' heeard 
i' mi time ! It's tme enongh what owd Jane (Jane Hether- 
ington) says about some of our lot — 'at they've harrow teeth, 
an' they'll be sewer to dee i' ther shoon, fer they seem as if 
badness an' diwnlment were a' ther study, an' a' ther wark." 

One would have thought that Izzy Swire would have 
replied smartly to these remarks, but he received them in 
silence, though, it must be confessed, his looks were some- 
what sullen. He had delivered himself on Philip Neville, and 
was satisfied with his verdict. But, indeed, Armstrong gave 
liim very little time to respond, for he had scarcely finished 
his speech before he hastily rose from his seat and departed. 
Aathony Winter, however, backed well by John Lupton, 
carried on the discussion in Philip's favour, until the fund of 
repartee on the part of Hartley and King, who, in spite of all 
their efforts, coxdd not induce Izzy Swire to express himself 
any more, was exhausted. 

But what was thought of Philip's act at the Scar Top 
^E^arm House P It was a thing of some moment to him that 
there should be no alienation of Mendship there. James 
Alderson, Anthony Winter, William Armstrong, John 
Lupton, and others of no little influence stood true to him, 
and found excuses for his conduct — surely Dickie and Nannie 
Lambert would do the same. Had he known all he would 
perhaps have thought otherwise. 

For had not Dickie Lambert and his wife always pictured 
his future as connected in the most eminent manner with the 
great Wesleyan body, and as having nothing grand in it 
apart from that denomination ? All their hopes concerning 
Him radiated within the circle of Methodism. They were 
l&e'wise so wrapped up in their own sect, and so ignorant of 
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others, that they could scarcely think it possible to be a* 
Christian in any other community. They were good but 
yet mistaken people, like thousands more in all sections or 
the Christian Church — serious, earnest, conscientious, holy^ 
but not catholic. Tnter-communion — that enemy to bigotry 
— was a thing almost unknown in Gairiton — sectariau. 
exclusiveness was nearly supreme. Since their conversion, 
Dickie and Nannie had never heard the Gospel preached but 
from a Wesleyan pulpit, and had never in their lives seeik 
souls saved excepting in a Wesleyan chapel. 

These things considered then — ^their high expectations oF 
Philip and their bigotry — it is not surprising that I have to 
say that his separation from the Wesleyans was the ** vinegar^ 
and gall " of their life. Since Dickie had made his will all 
in his favour, he had stood to them more as a son than ever ;. 
and though he had incurred their displeasure in so rashly 
** throwing up " his plan, as they termed it, that affair, they 
thought, might ultimately have been condoned, and that they 
would yet see him reach the goal of their desires. But 
his joining the Independents did away with everything they 
had marked out for him. 

It was after the conclusion of the Monday night prayer 
meeting, that Dickie learnt the news of Philip having 
departed from the faith of his fathers ; several of the "heads'' 
of the society having gathered round the red-hot stove to 
discuss it. He tarried not, however, to hear the comments 
of his brethren, but immediately hurried away with an aching 
heart to the Scar Top Farm House, where, as soon as he 
entered the dwelling, it was known from his sad countenance 
that something had occurred to distress him. 

"Nannie," he said, when he had seated himsejif in the 
poHshed oaken chair, '' I gitten summat to tell the' to-neet 
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'at's war ner 'at t'gallowa's tumbled down t'Scai*, or 'at Bill 
Twilter weeant pay t'forty pnnd 'at he owes ma. Phil 
Neville's joined t'Calvinist set i' t'lang looan, an' now a* wer 
grand dreeams er come to nowt." 

Nannie received the information with considerable sorrow, 
and replied — ** It's just confirmed thouts 'at I hed this 
morning. While I were upstairs a queer feeling com ower 
ma, an' I felt as if summat were bown to happen or hed 
happened, an' nowt I done a't'day's gone reet. I taan 
nooatice befoor'at it's ollus seea befoor trouble. But I lile 
thout 'at we were to hae trouble frae Phil Neville 'at we've 
thout so mich on ivver sin he wer received into t'society, an' 
began to come to Scar Top. "We trusted him aboon iwery 
lad i' Garriton, an' were proud 'at we could do summat for 
him. But if we mak' a hidol of owt here, it's ollus sewer 
haythur to be taan frae hus, or to turn out wrang. What 
will ta do now, Dickie ? " 

" Does ta meean about t'will ? " asked Dickie, with a 
tremor in his voice and tears in his honest grey eyes. 

"Hi," answered Nannie, and, continuing, enquired — 
" Thou'll nut alter it, will ta ? " for she had been thrown into 
greater grief by the , thought that her work in connection 
with that instrument might now be all undone. 

Dickie's reply was spoken with determination, and was — 
"I sal do maar ner that, Nannie, I sal put it into t'fire." 

"Think weel," said his wife, "befoor thou does that, 
Dickie, for Phil may happen be gitten back agaan, and then 
thou'll rue." 

At this advice Dickie brought his head into his hands, his 
elbows resting meanwhile on his knees, and he for some time 
was silent. His faithful dame pressed him to partake of 
some macaroni pudding she had made expressly for his sup- 
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per, and of which kind he was especially fond, but he raised 
his head to signify by a shake that he declined ; then throwing 
his head back in the chair, and stretching out his drab- 
gaitered legs for relief, said with an angry tone — 

'* I thont, Nannie, he'd a bit maar stability ner to gan an' 
change his religion like that becoss he hedn't a' streetfor'ard. 
He can niyyir have thont of his Maister or he wad have done 
different. It war nowt bat a piece of wakeness to give hup 
his plan, but it's t'crown of a' folly to leeave hus, takking 
maar nooatice of his enemies ner his friends, an' now them 
'at's stood by him'll be laughed at by them 'at hesn't. But I 
doant caar for that. I think maar about being deceived, 
finnding him nut to be t'lad 'at I thout him, an' hevin' to tak' 
frae him mi confidence." 

Then, rising from his chair, in the decisive manner 
characteristic of him when about to do anything, he con- 
tinued, "Give ma t'key o' t'writing-desk, Nannie, an' I'll 
fetch t'will frae secret drawer, an' we'll see t'last on't.'' 

Nannie, of course, remonstrated, but knowing he was not 
to be reasoned out of his purpose, gave up the key. 

Dickie then went with it, and soon returned from the 
little parlour with the will in his hands, and at once 
consigned it to the flames, saying as he did so, '' Thaer, Phil ! 
thou lile knaws what tas missed wi' thi wark, but what isn't 
knawn can't be lamented. May God gie the' wisdom an' 
eeseet for t'futur'." 

Nannie saw not the cremation, but when she thought it 
was over startled Dickie by remarking, " I doant knaw which 
hes done big'st sin, Phil or thee; but its knawn aboon." 

That night Dickie Lambert was more miserable than he 
had been for many a long year, and when Philip called at his 
house the following day, and explained his conduct in a way 
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he had not expected, his miseiy was increased, bat he conid 
not forgive him. Both he and Nannie expressed themselves 
to Philip in indignant terms, which cansed him mnch sorrow 
of heart. Bnt the bnming of the will was not to be got over 
in a day, nor in scores of days. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



"ecob homo." 



Many times since the ramble to Hidden Scar Glen liad Mr. 
Blocksidge been at Underhill Honse, and numerous were the 
hours he had spent with fair Annie Metcalfe in her studio, 
but never once had she shown him her picture of Christy or 
spoken of it, so that he was still in ignorance of that noble 
work of art. Often did she question the justice and pro- 
priety of keeping the great secret from him so long, but she 
had resolved not to remove the covering from before the 
painting till Christmas Eve, when he was expected to grace 
with his presence the old mansion again, having been specially 
invited by her considerate father and Dickie Lambert to 
divide his Christmas between Underhill House and the house 
on the Scar. 

The picture was now finished, and Annie anxiously wished 
the time to come when she should hear the opinions of her 
lover upon it. She believed his judgment equal to that of 
any professed connoisseur, and in this was not mistaken. 
Since she had known him she had learnt much of art that 
was new to her, and had experienced a conscious refinement 
of taste through his influence, unattainable in all the society 
with which she had previously mingled, and some of that was 
by no means of second-rate, quality. It would compensate 
her for all the adverse criticisms of the Press if she had 
painted the Christ of his coticeptions, for it had been her 
endeavour to fully develop his ideal, from the day she heard 
him express himself so freely about the errors of the old 
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tnasters. Wliat a fortanate coincidence that they should have 
iihonght alike on such an important matter, for it had helped 
her more than she could tell in her holy effort, given her 
•courage to complete a more original picture than she had at 
the first dared to attempt. 

When the morning of the twenty-fourth of December 
-came, it found, her in a state of great nervous excitement, 
which had been produced by her joy at having in readiness 
-such an exceptional surprise whereby she could exalt herself 
in Mr. Blocksidge's esteem — ^if it were possible to do that) 
where she occupied a place already of superlative degree — 
and the nearness of the time of exhibition and test. She had 
"been rendered more susceptible of excitement by the expen- 
•diture of brain and labour on her task. Five years the 
picture had been on the easel, but by far the largest portion 
-of the work had been done during the last six months, in 
"which inspiration for it, in consequence of enthusiastic 
application, had come in a way calculated to ov€(rstrain the 
^wers of any mind ; and it is no wonder that both mind and 
body, under such circumstances, should have been con- 
siderably enervated and spent. 

But although the effect on Annie was great, — ^had created 
-some alarm among the family at Underhill House, and given 
•great anxiety to Mr. Blocksidge, she would not acknowledge, 
either to herself or others, its serious nature and extent. 
'Even that morning she had risen from a sleepless couch, 
•upon which she had passed a night in which her mind had 
<been at work under such high pressure that it was impossible 
either to guide or check it. 

''Annie," said Alicia, when the former took her seat at 
"the breakfast table, " What makes your cheeks so pallid and 
jonr eyes so bright but vacant this morning ?*' 
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Annie's vacant look afc once yanished, an^ her cheeka^ 
became finshed with colour, cansing her sister's question, for 
the moment, to appear to the rest of the &mily uncalled for. 
She cheerfully replied, ^^I know not why my cheeks aFQ 
pallid, but that my eyes are bright and vacant must be owing 
io mental pre-occupation with happy themes and coming 
pleasures." 

''I wish not to be your confessor, Annie, in matters sacred 
to secrecy and the heart," rejoined Alicia; "but I really think 
you are ill — ^physically, mentally — but I hope I am mistaken,, 
for of all days, nest to your wedding day, this is the on^ 
upon which you should be well." 

" I am well, Alicia," said Annie ; " and I trust shall keep* 
S0« The idea of such solicitude in a girl ! When I am ill I'll 
have you for nurse." 

"May it be long before you'll need her," put in Mrs. 
Metcalfe ; "but you do certainly require someone to take care 
of you, Annie, when you don't know how to take care or 
yourself, as has been proved for some time. It is a great 
blessing your Christ is finished ; now you must rest a whilOi 
and be thankfal." 

The subject of her health then ceased to be discussed,, 
but Alicia's concern caused the family to notice Annie 
more carefully, and what was seen confirmed previous 
suspicions. 

When Mr. Blocksidge turned his face late in Uie- 
aftemoon in the direction of Graigy's deep and winding vale, 
he thought himself the most &voured of mortals ; the words,. 
" the course of true love ne'er did run smooth," were fedsified 
in his experience, and the inimitable Shakespeare, notwith- 
standing his idolatry of his genius, was not, in consequence,, 
the infallible guide he had supposed him. 
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• When he arrived at Underhill Honse, he was received by 
Annie with even more smiles and feeling than asnal, her 
spirits were higher than he had ever known them, and, not 
being aware that the colonr of her cheeks was bat temporary, 
he actually thought her healthier than she had been for 
several months, upon which he gave her his congratulations, 
and without being undeceived. 

Eight p.m. was the time when he was to be taken to seq 
the picture, and the intervs^l was variously occupied — there 
were charades, games of chess, carols for the season, and 
recitals; and while they were at the height of enjoyment 
with these things, they were interrupted by the news that ^ 
company of wassailers desired admittance, and the request 
being granted, the motley lot was ushered in, and diverted 
them for a short time with its comicalities and rhymes. 

But while Annie evidently enjoyed the pleasure and the 
fun, she was become partly conscious of her condition. The 
irregular motion of her heart, and the fire that was beginning 
to bum in her brain caused her occasionally to own to herself 
that all was not right with her. She persuaded herself, how- 
ever, that her ailment was dyspepsia, and that it would soon 
be gone. But when she engaged in conversation sh^ ezperi^ 
enced a difficulty in coherently stating her opinions, which 
puzzled her, and yet she had always a flood of thoughts rush' 
ing through her mind — ^new, grand, glorious thoughts, glowing 
with life and light. 

The quick eye of Mrs. Hetcalfe was not slow to detect the 
smallest evidence of increasing cause for alarm to be seen in 
her, and when Annie's hand was placed with apparent effort 
at concealment now for a moment on the heart and the^ 
equally as briefly on the head, she guessed correctly the nature 
of her malady, but hoped she might be in error. 
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At last Mr. Blocksidge and the Metcalfes were on their 
way to the studio, the former wondering what all the ezdte- 
xnent he saw manifested — and all partook of it — could be 
about. What new thing could be in that place of sweet 
memories, excepting some Christmas amusement or other, he 
could not imagine. It was but a few weeks since he had 
been there, and he knew from Annie's letters that she had not 
in those weeks been doing anything of importance in her 
calling. 

As they ascended the stairs of polished oak Annie leaned 
on his arm, and talked vivaciously, but her heart at the same 
time was beating at an incalculable rate. On coming to the 
door of the studio she made a strong effort to calm her 
excitement, and partly succeeded. The first to enter the 
studio was her brother Henry, who was desirous to take up a . 
position from which he could command a full view of both 
the painting and its admirers, for he felt confident that what 
had cost so much thought and labour must be so extra- 
ordinary as to secure, universal approval and praise. He 
never thought of Christ now only as he appeared in his 
sister's picture, and greater testimony to the grand ideal 
there embodied, than the effect on his young heart, could 
scarcely be found. The handsome Apollo of Grecian story, 
and the famous Arthur of British legend were eclipsed by the 
new vision of beauty that Annie had given to his soul, and 
Christ in his pereon, would ever be to him the first of heroes. 

The studio had been re-arranged, and each painting was 
enclosed in a framework of evergreens. " Ecce Homo,** the 
name Annie had given to her new painting, was placed in 
the centre of the room, on the wall opposite the fire-place, 
find was the first . object which met Mr. Blocksidge's eye as 
he led his blushing heroine into the apartment. His face 
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l)rightened instantly, and he was about to express his wonder 
■as to who shonld be the anthor of such a chef cfcBwore, and by 
what fortunate means it had been brought to Underhill 
House — for he seriously thought that the picture had been 
newly-purchased, and that it must be by one of the best- 
known artists of the time-— when Mr. Leonard Metcalfe inter- 
rupted him by asking if in all his travels through la heUe 
France and sunny Italy, he had seen anything that surpassed 
or even equalled it, for he, humble farmer as he was, most 
•certainly thought it the greatest picture in the world. Annie, 
of course, coloured at this, and would rather her father had 
not put such a high-sounding question. She excused him to 
Mr. Blocksidge, who was so much taken up with the painting 
^as to scarcely hear him, as having private reasons for being 
so excessively fond of the work, which reasons the latter 
wrongly understood to be of a worldly character, thinking 
that he had obtained the canvas for something much below 
its value, and, with the sharp eye to business for which he 
was noted, was anticipating selling it with a large percentage 
of profit to his purse. 

He therefore replied, *' The picture amazes me, Mr. Met- 
oaJfe ; it bears all the marks of genius, is bold but noble in 
ideal, and perfect in execution. Just now I will not compare 
it with any other production, but it is a treasure that a few 
thousands ought not to buy, and — " ' 

He was going to ask for the name of the author, but Mrs. 
Metcalfe, anticipating the question, said, " The author's name 
is a secret." 

" A secret ! '* answered Mr. Blocksidge with a tone of 
surprise; "why, the painter of a Christ like this will be 
immortalised. Let him come forth, and I will be the first to 
put the bay upon his brow." 
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These remarks, so flattering to the artist, caused a smile, 
which was not unobserved by Mr. Blocksidge, to come into 
the faces of the Metcalfes, on acconnt of the reference to the 
fortunate unknown in the masculine gender. 

" Suppose," said Agnes, " the painting is the work of a 
lady;-ryou will then go in for the equality of the sexes." 

" With all my heart," answered Mr. Blocksidge, " but if 
a lady has produced this picture she has earned for herself 
higher rank than mere equality, for it is only once or twice in 
a century that anything of such rare merit is given to the 
world." 

He studied the painting from all possible points of view, 
and the more he examined it, the more was he convinced 
that his first impressions, so readily made known, -vyere 
correct. 

" Why, Annie," said he, " this is just the Christ we spoke 
of when we first met at the Scar Top Farm House. The 
artist will found a new school, and Christianity will be 
advanced by it, for now it wiU be seen to be the religion of 
intelligent charity and joy, and not of superstition and 
melancholy, as set forth by the Bomish Church. This Christ 
smiles. His brightness being in His expression, and not an 
imaginary halo or rim ; He has a life-like eye, a handsome 
form, a majesty of dignity and manliness of bearing extraor- 
dinary, and an appearance of years consistent with the age at 
which the true Christ began His ministry — ^that time in a 
man's life when he should be in the flower and glory of his 
beauty." 

"The scene, as you will perceive," put in Frances, "is 
Christ discoursing by the Lake of Gennesaret, and the 
artist's purpose has been to bring out in the face of the 
God-man that tenderness and light we may suppose it to 
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liayd shown when He uttered the words — * Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.' " 

" The scene," answered Mr. Blocksidge, " could scarcely 
have been happier, and I should think the painter must feel 
that she has done it justice — at least as far as human capacity 
can do justice to a scene which, next to the Transfiguration, 
must have been the most exultant in Christ's life." 

The poet and lawyer continued his encomiums on the 
picture in language which grew even still more eloquent as 
his acquaintance with it increased, but nothing that he was 
able to say could exaggerate in the least degree, the grandeur 
of the ideal or the graces, harmonies and sublimities of the 
work. 

The painting was in oil. Is the foreground, with fishing 
boats at anchor, was a portion of the blue lake, into whose 
clear depths the shadow of Christ so often fell; a little 
distance on the pebbled shore stood the Saviour and His 
disciples ; in the background was a rich and beautiful slope, 
partly in shadow and partly gilded with the deep gold of 
the setting sun ; on this slope and » down away to the south, 
by the edge of the lake, was a moiety of the multitude, 
listening to the words of the Great Teacher that had come 
amongst them ; in this moiety were tired husbandmen, with 
implements of husbandry in their hands; rough fishermen, 
with the spoils of the day and their fishing nets on their 
shoulders; merchants returning from market; well-to-do 
Pharisees, with pious looks and broad phylacteries; rulers 
in costly robes; beggars with scarcely any robes at all — 
hurching up their shoulders in their misery ; aged men and 
women supporting themselves with staves; youths and 
maidens, pressing forward with characteristic eagerness 
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almost to the Redeemer's blessed feet; and sin-stricken, 
heart-broken people, with their sorrow speaking wofallj in 
their faces, longing for mercy and repose — all placed before^^ 
the eye with that boldness of oatline and trath of representa- 
tion which belong to the highest schools. On looking at the 
■nictnre it w^aa iiist as if we were of that cr^^wrJ. and our 
hearts throbbed with the same wonder — onr eyes, like those of 
the person^ who composed it, could only gaze at one object, 
and it seemed as if that gaze wonld never be withdrawn. 

Annie's Christ was certainly the man in physical per- 
fection, as well as in intellectual and moral. Never were our 
ideas of the symmetry of form and the expressions of dignity 
and greatness which often illuminate and live in 'Hhe human 
face divine" so well embodied as in her breathing canvas. 
She believed in a Christ fitted in every way to be the head and 
representative of the human race, having in His face none or 
the traditional melancholy ascribed to Him by purists, or of 
that effeminacy often seen in the pictures of artists of the 
pre-Kaphaelite periods; and in His form none of that con* 
temptibility and emaciation often associated with early 
impressions, arising, doubtless, from reading the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, and hearing the mistaken interpretationa 
of pulpit oratory. 

Are not the words "He hath no form nor comeliness, 
dbc," really more symbolical than literal in their meaning ? 
"His visage was so marred, more than any man; and His form 
more than the sons of men." There must have been beauty 
and majesty to mar or nothing would have been marred* 
We also read that He " increased in wisdom and stature, "^ 
which is evidently intended to teach us that His physical' 
development was in harmony with His mental. The Evan* 
gelists in no single instance make any reference whatever to 
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physical inferiority, neither do His enemies taunt him with it. 
Indeed it is rather probable that His personal beanty and 
nobleness were the cause of much of their envy and hatred. 
If there is any error it is best to err on the right side, and 
call Him with Solomon, " the altogether lovely." 

As to what constitutes perfect beauty in the human form 
philosophers are not agreed ; but the author of '^ Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man" is an authority on the 
subject, whose sentiments are well worthy of acceptance. 
Following in the steps of Milton he believes that " the ingre- 
dients of human beauty terminate in expression," and quotes 
from "Crito, oir a Dialogue of Beauty," supposed to have 
been written by the author of " Polymetis," as containing, in 
his opinion, ''the most minute and systematical account of 
beauty in the human species " he had met with. 

"I shall borrow," says he, **from that author some obser- 
vations which, I think, tend to show that the beauty of the 
human body is derived from the signs it exhibits of some 
perfection of the mind or person. 

All that can be called beanty in the hnman species may be reduced to 
these font heads : oolonr, form, repression and grace. The two former may 
be called the body, the two latter the sonl of beauty. The beanty of 
oolonr is not owing solely to the natnral liveliness of flesh-colonr and red, 
nor to the mnch greater charms they receive from being properly blended 
together, bnt is also owing in some degree to the idea they carry with them 
of good health, without which aU beauty grows languid and less engaging, 
and with which it always recovers an additional strength aiid lustre. This is 
supported by Cicero. Venustas et pulchritudo corporis secerm nan potest a 
valetuddne. Here I observe that as the colour of the body is very different 
in different cUmates, every nation preferring the colour of its climate/ and 
as among us one man prefers a fair beauty, another a brunette, without being 
able to give any reason for this preference ; this diversity of taste has no 
standard in the common principles of human nature, but must arise from 
something that is different in different nations, and in different individuals of 
the same nation. I observed before that fashion, habit, associations, and 
perhaps some peculiarity of constitution may have great influence upon this 
internal sense, as well as upon the external. Setting aside the judgments 
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arising from fincli canses, there seems to remain notihin^ that according to 
the common judgment of mankind can be called beanty in the colour of th^ 
species, but what eiq)re88es perfect health and liTcliness, and in the fair sex 
Softness and delicacy; and nothing that can be called deformity but what 
indicates disease and decUne. And if this be so, it follows that the beauty 
of colour is derived from the perfections which it expresses. This, howeyer, 
of all the ingredients of beauty, is the least. The next in order is form, or 
prcpcrticn cf parts. The most beautiful form, as the author (of '* Crito **) 
thinks, is that which indicates delicacy and softness in the fair sex, and 
in the male either strength or agility. The beauty of form, therefore, 
lies all in expression. The third ingredient which has more "power thttA 
either colour or form, he (the author of "Crito'*) calls eiq)ression, and 
observes that it is only the expression of the tender and kind paeons 
that give beauty ; that all the cruel and unkind ones add to deformity : ati6 
that on this account good nature may very justly be said to be the best fea- 
ture even in the finest face. Modesty, sensibility and sweetness blended 
together so as either to enliven or to correct each other, give almost as mticflk 
attraction as the passions are capable of adding to a pretty face. It is owing, 
says the author> to the great force of pleasingness which attends all the 
kinder passions, that lovers not only seem, but really are, more beautifdl to 
each other than they are to the rest of the world ; because when they ai^ 
together the most pleasing passions are more frequently exerted in each of 
their faces than are in either before the rest of the world. There is then, as 
a French author very well expresses it, a soul upon their countenanoes whidi 
does not appear when they are absent from one another, or even in company 
that lays a restraint upon their features. There is a great difference in th6 
same face, according as the person is in a better or a worse humour, or moxv 
or less lively. The best complexion, the finest features, and exactest shape, 
without anything of the mind expressed in the face, is insipid and unmoving. 
The finest eyes in the world with an excfess of malice or rage in them, wiH 
grow shocking. The passions can give beauty without the assistance <^ 
Colour or form, and take it away where these have united strongly to givie fifc, 
land this part of beauty is greatly superior to the other two ! The last ftild 
noblest part of beauty is grace, which the author thinks nndefinable." 

Bat Mr. Beid surpasses tlie anthor of " Crito," and defiiMM 
grace, as far as it is yisible, as consisting of " those motions, 
either of the whole body, or of a part or feature, whicdi 
express the most perfect propriety of conduct and sentiment 
in an amiable character." In this he is mistaken, for there is 
a grace of harmony in shape, and majesty of attitude, apasN* 
from motion, which often ministers to otur pleasure whea 
beholding inanimate objects. 
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To confirm Mr. Blocksidge's testimony, and qualify mj 
own statements, I must say that these four ingredients of 
beauty — colour, form, expression, and grace — Annie Metcalfe's 
Christ fully possessed. He was in the fresh bloom of youth 
and health, had a strong, manly, agile and majestic form, in 
His face were blended the most amiable and tender passions, 
and there was a grace in His bearing and attitude which set 
forth at once the kingliness and purity of E[is nature. 

The posture of Christ in the picture,* to enter a little 
more into details, was erect ; His face was of the kind called 
classical ; on His head was a rich covering of auburn hair, 
which hung in beautiful curls, and without the parting in 
the middle which detracts so much &om the personal 
appearance of Christ in the works of the great masters; 
His upper lip was concealed by a fine mustache, and 
He possessed a large, luxuriant beard, greatly resembling 
those often met with among the inhabitants of hill-countries 
in the East at the present day. His right hand was beckon- 
ing to His hearers, and His left pointing to Himself, 
while His countenance, as intimated, was radiant with 
happiness and welcome. 

When Mr. Blocksidge had finished his remarks on the 

picture, his curiosity to know the painter again got the mastery 

of his modesty, and he asked Annie — who had pondered his 

words in her heart until she had become giddy with her joy 

— ^if the great secret was known to her, and before she could 

answer, even if she had been able, which she was not, her 

brother Henry, who had listened to him with breathless 

attention while he was praising his sister's work, and had 

several times wished to speak, but lacked the opportunity, 

said, "She knows it well enough, and won't tell it; but I 

will tell it — she has painted the picture herself." 

B 
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Little did the forward and excited Henry' know the con- 
sequence which was to follow his revelation, bnt the instant 
it was made Annie reeled, and fell upon the floor of the room, 
her lover vainly attempting to catch her in her fall. Her 
eyes were open and as if fixed on the ceiling; on being spoken 
to she made no reply, being speechless; and her whole 
appearance was as if she was in the agonies of death. Her 
sisters screamed with fright, and on being heard by the 
servants in the kitchen, the latter rushed upstairs to know 
the cause, but were met midway by Alicia, who cried out for 
"water, vinegar, brandy, and a doctor !" 

Great was the change which then reigned in Underbill 
House. At midnight, when the carol-singers were making 
the valley echo with their voices, two doctors. Dr. Pringles, 
of Garriton, and Dr. Allan, of Hopton — the latter sent for at 
the request of Mr. Blocksidge — ^were standing by Annie's bed- 
side, holding grave doubts about her recovery. 



" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CLOUDED CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas — ^the world's chief seajson of joy — is the most 
iiiharmomoTis time in which to have sad associations of any 
of the whole year, and yet in the history of some families it 
holds the place where sorrow, suffering and calamity are 
generally recorded; it gives the date to the great fire, the 
epidemic among the cattle, the loss of fortune, the failure or 
-disappointment in the favourite scheme, the painful illness, 
and — -what is worse than all — the awfully sudden death. I 
have met with people who have dreaded the coming of it 
with a fear almost as great as they could have if they really 
saw it bearing in its hands their own coffin. 

But Christmas at Underhill House had ever been 
welcome, because it had always brought brightness and joy, 
goodwill and peace ; Christ was born over again amid soxmds 
of laughter and song; the wings of happy angels stirred the 
Air, and darkness and grief seemed far remote. 

The Christmas upon which Annie Metcalfe was over- 
powered by one of the most distressing afficfions that " flesh 
is heir to," was to have been to her the best the home of her 
childhood had known for many a year, and had been looked 
forward to by Mr. Blocksidge, as promising more Teal 
pleasure to him than any he had ever experienced ; but alas ! 
for human foresight; how different to all anticipation the 
reality ! 

For the first time in the recollection of the Metcalfes the 
hitherto joyous season was darkened by fear and clouded 
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with sorrow, and scarcely more so to them than to their 
gnest, whose entire hope of happiness centred in their noble 
and beantifdl daughter. Should she die, the light of his life 
wonld be qnite put ont, and he wonld hear on each retoming 
Christmas in the fntnre nothing but the dirge of the wind» 
oyer the green turf of her grave. 

Christmas Day passed away without any change in Annie 
being visible, excepting for the worse. Consciousness came 
back for only very brief intervals, and when it was absent 
she wandered much in her talk, sometimes giving ezpressioD 
to wild and terrible thoughts which caused the souls of those 
who heard her to shudder with alarm, and at others speaking' 
as if in conversation with her lover in the woods, about 
rocks, trees, and flowers. Her sentences when of the most 
awM kind would often be broken by that unearthly laughter 
which adds to the pain the aberrations of those we love are 
calculated to give, and frequently, when telling some amusing^ 
iale, she would most suddenly weep and as suddenly cease^ 
then start with another story of a similar character. 

Mr. Blocksidge kept as near her as possible, occupying- 
her studio, which he seldom left. If he heard any one pass- 
the door he would open it to ask after Annie's condition, hi» 
feelings increasing in agony at each unfavourable report. 

In the afternoon Underhill House was visited by Dickie 
and Nannie Lambert, to whom the news of Annie's illness^ 
had been conveyed by a special messenger, in order that they 
might know why Mr. Blocksidge was detained, he having^ 
been expected at the Scar Top to tea^ which was invariably 
had at four p.m., according to the general custom of the 
district. After they had heard all particulars of Annie'a 
^buigerous state from Mrs. Metcalfe, Dickie inquired as to the 
cause of the affiction, and on learning it was too much 
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:fitadj and too close application to work, expressed his surprise 
4ihat, seeing she was not obliged to live by her profession, she 
tfihonld give it so mnch of her attention. 

'*Ah!" said Mr. Blocksidge, "to succeed in anything 
great we mnst^ in the first place, be bom to it ; in the second 
Jove it for its own sake, and so enjojably pnrsae it ; and in 
the third, not merely love it for itself alone, bnt for its 
Clearing on the welfare of the world, whose good mnst be 
shown to be more to ns than gold; for is it not true that 
.disinterested labonr sooner wins achievement than tiiat which 
-is mercenary or selfish? Selfishness often defeats its own 
laims, while disinterested effort is rewarded with riches of 
which it never dreamt. Bat the work of all whose livelihood 
depends on work is not necessarily selfish, and there are 
many of this class who in their labonr rise above mere 
worldly considerations and motives, and are thus not lefb 
fbehind by their competitors who are better circumstanced. 
It is only jnst 1 should bear them such testimony. 
We may say of Miss Annie when speaking of her as a 
.servant of art that she was bom to it ; she has loved it for 
itself, exercising her powers in it with a true and happy 
devotion, and, viewing it as a means whereby the thought 
;and taste of the world may be educated and refined, and as 
sn instrument for the advancement of religion, she has nobly, 
unselfishly used it for these ends, sacrificing her health, and 
mayhap— but God forbid — ^her life. With Mrs. Metcalfe's 
|>ermission, I will show you what she has, in addition to work 
of which you already know, these last few years been doing, 
no one but those of her own family being acquainted with the 
-fiecret." 

Mrs. Metcalfe said — "Having seen the picture yourself 
3fr. Blocksidge, as the only one who stood in the way of 
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others — ^it being Annie's wish that yon sbonld be the first to* 
see it — ^there is now nothing to hinder the rest of onr friends- 
inspecting it. Besides, if Annie recoyers, the painting should 
be sent in the spring for exhibition in London." 

Dickie and Nannie Lambert were thereupon taken to the 
studio, and were soon gazing with rapt amazement at Annie's- 
" Ecce Homo." 

''I doant wonder," exclaimed Old Dickie, "'at shoo's 
poorly, — ^its t'grandest pictur' I ever sah wi' mi een ; its sich 
,a girt un, too, an' hes so mony figures in't. If it's a' hout or 
her am heead an' done wi' her am brush, thaer isn't another 
i' a' t'world 'at can lick her." 

" If the picture costs Miss Annie her life," answered Mr. 
Blocksidge, " Money is too base a thing to buy it. Little does 
the world know, and ofben as little does it reck, what prices 
are paid for the production of its treasures. ' A good book,' 
says Milton, ' is the precious life-blood of a n:iaster spirit^' and 
it is to this same ' precious life-blood ' of such regal spirits 
that we owe almost every other great and fi^mbus thing that 
exists. But the recompences of earth cannot reach those 
who are dead, and this is the reason, perhaps, that while we 
pay homage to their works, we forget to place the crown of 
gratitude upon their memories. That Miss Annie has not 
painted for greatness and fame alone you now see, for a 
loftier and nobler aim must have prompted this work, — 
the sublimely pious one of rendering to Christ as her 
Saviour and Lord, the highest service of her powers, the 
richest conception of her genius, and giving to the world the- 
embodiment of an ideal Christ worthy of its acceptance^ and 
in harmony with those features and graces we generally 
associate with human perfection and which shoxdd certainly 
be associated with the King of men." 
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'* That man's summat like what Ohrist owt to be/' now 
put in Nannie Lambert, and to show her disgust of the 
pictures of Christ with which she had always been 
acquainted, referred to them in rather canstic terms, 
especiaUy denonndng those contained in the family Bible at 
the Scar Top Farm House. " I niwer like to look at 'em," 
she said, " for He's ollus t'warst looking of onny o' t'fooak 
'at's about Him. T' Apostle John is maistly t'bonniest, an' 
wi' being ollus t'nearest to Christy it seems as if t'picture- 
makkers had putten Christ by him to set him off, as we often 
put a bad-looking thing alangside of a good-looking thing, 
'at t'good-looldng thing may be seen to maar advantage. But 
(a rather strange application of the words) ' The servant is 
not above his Lord.' " 

Afber thus speaking, she accompanied Mrs. Metcalfe to 
Annie's sick room, and Mr. Blocksidge and Dickie Lambert 
continued to converse about "Ecce Homo" and the probability 
of the artist's death, until the subject became too painful, 
and then sat for a while in sad and solemn silence, after 
which Dickie related his recollections of Annie from childhood, 
Mr. Blocksidge listening to his tale with the most melancholy 
interest, as may reasonably be supposed when there brooded 
over it such darkness. 

When Nannie returned to the studio she did not declare 
all she thought of Annie's dangerous state, but it was 
evident from her looks she was not very hopeful concern- 
ing her; these Mr. Blocksidge too readily interpreted, and 
when she and her husband left for the Scar Top Farm House 
Jie gave himself up to such grief as never before rent his 
breast. Judge then the pain caused by the suspense of 
the next seven days, when Annie's condition remained 
unimproved. Drs. Pringle and Allan came and went, the 
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anxions watobing and nursing continned night and day, each 
foot trod in the mansion as if death had abeady entered its 
portals, and the hnsh of the grave reigned in every room* 
He felt as if destiny was yielding him nothing but a blank ; 

the words of his fitvonrite poet often recurred to his mind — 

*' How are we toBs'd on forfcane'it fickle flood I 
The wave that with surprising kindness brought 
The dear wreck to my arms, has snatch'd it back, 
And left me mourning on the desert shore." 

Bnt the change came at last^ the subtile fever reached its 

height, and Annie — nay it is not my lot to say she died; 

Annie still lived, and hope began to lift its wings, and 

darkness to move from the sky. The most critical point of 

danger being safely passed, the doctors could now speak with 

some certainty that by the perfect obedience of their orders 

she would be restored to her wonted health. 

Mr. Blocksidge still remained, however, at Underhill 
House, it being neither his own wish nor that of the 
Metcalfe's that he shoxdd leave until Annie had so far 
recovered as to be able to endure a visit firom him, he not 
having seen her since the ever-to-be-remembered Christmas 
eve. 

Before the new year came in he had an interview with 
Philip Neville, having addressed a note to him asking him to 
step over to Underhill House. But his words, though full of 
encouragement to Philip, were few, and the latter, knowing 
the cause thereof, had much sympathy with his sorrow, in 
consequence of which he intrenched as little as possible on 
his time. 

On the first Monday in the new year Philip went to- 
Woolverton, with the best blessings and prayers of his affec- 
tionate parents, the good wishes of his friends, and the bad 
ones of his enemies. 
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When Mr. Blocksidge was able to see liis Annie again he 
felt like one who had been in some dark and tortaons cave 
and come suddenly into the light ; he conld stand erect ; he 
was once more in a free and open world where there was no 
nightmare. He saw that destiny was his friend, and his 
gratitude was commensurate with his joy. 

The time of his visit to the sick chamber was fixed on the 
preceding day, and when it came it found him waiting to 
greet it with the eagerness of a maid for her marriage day. 
He was in the studio when he was called for by Alicia, who, 
with a face somewhat patled by watching and care, but looking 
Bweetly beautiful, led him into the presence of her sister, who 
was partly reclining on a couch by the fire. She raised 
herself to receive him, and as her hand was locked in her 
Dover's warm, firm grasp, there fell from her blue lustrous 
«yes a shower of tears, at the sight of which his own dark 
4)rb8 filled with water, but, quickly planting a kiss on her 
snow-white brow, he said — ^** This is not a time for weeping, 
Annie, but for thanksgiving and song ; my harp has been on 
the mournful willow so long — ^for a few weeks have seemed a 
jear — ^that now it is again in my hands I mean to wake from 
its strings the most gladsome strains." 

"My weeping,'* she replied, "shall not prevent you; for 
it is only the overflowing of my happiness." 

"You are like one come from the dead," he answered, 
^'but we will soon have another hue on your cheek, and new 
vigour in your frame. The spring will be here by and by, 
jand then we will walk by the Craigy, visit the Scar Top 
Farm House,- explore Silva Qarrs, and rouse gentle echo from 
her slumber in the rocky glen of Hidden Scar. We will see, 
and listen to, the loves of the birds ; I will gather you anemones, 
primroses, oxlips, cowslips, violets, hyacinths, auriculas, 
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orchises and lilies; make you garlands of rockrose ancC 
mosses, and find sweet forgeirme-nots for omr partings, whose 
freshness shall not wither between onr nnmeroos meetingSr 
for short is the distance from Hopton to Underhill and swifts 
are the motions of love." 

These words were to Annie as the dropping of pearls into* 
her lap, and she thought no other mortal blest with so rich 
a love. 

Considering that it would be unwise to allow her to talk 
much^ Mr. Blocksidge took up most of the time himself in 
the cheerful style of the examples furnished, and the twa 
hours, the limit to which the visit had to be confined, passed 
away far too soon, Annie being none the worse but decidedly 
better for their tryst. On succeeding days they saw each 
other for longer periods, until at last she was able to leave 
her room, when Mr. Blocksidge's profession called him ta 
Hopton. 

Annie did not fally recover till the spring, and it was 
thought advisable to defer the exhibition, of ''Ecce Homo'^ 
till the autumn, but never was a clouded Christmas followed 
by more brightness than the one I have described. Mr. 
Blocksidge's pictures of rural and amatorial felicity were 
more than realized, and fresh dreams came into being. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BUIN AT STB0TH6EB HALL. 

Woolverton was very different from Qarriton, and it wa& 
some time before Philip conld feel anything like at home in 
the midst of its long chimneys and smoke. He sighed for 
the pleasures of rural life. Much wonld he haye given for a 
day in Silva Qarrs, or a stroll np the valley of the Craigy to 
Strothber. He wished, also, and not withont good reason, to- 
behold the clear bine of a Graggland sky, and to breathe the 
light pure breezes of its grand hills. Woolverton had, how- 
ever, its pnblic park, which was the generous gifb to the 
town of one whom Qt>d had prospered, and in this Philip 
often took his recreation afber the day's confinement in the 
shop, or wandered, mostly alone, as far as a fine, elevated 
plateau called Scar Cote Moor. 

Messrs. Little and Green's establishment was in the^ 
principal street ; it was not large, but there was done in it a 
£ur share of business, and it was patronised by some of the 
best families in Woolverton, 

Mr, Little's stature and frame belied his name, for he wa& 
both tall and stout. E[is face was red and full, after the type 
of a country farmer's. His expression of countenance wa» 
open, and his manner quiet and gentle. He possessed a 
conscience exceedingly tender, and, as befitted a deacon of a 
church, his piety was as odorous as an orchard of apple 
trees in spring, or as the bloom of beans when richly falls the 
evening dew. In religion he was an Independent, in politics 
a Whig. It was fortunate that Philip's lot had brought him^ 
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into the house of such a man, for his life had a bracing effect 
npon the yonng gentleman's soul, and being also a person of 
intelligence and taste, in addition to his other good qualities, 
he quickened the growth and development of his mind, and 
.added refinement to his ways. His wife was likewise as 
noble and exemplary as her husband, and, acting as a second 
mother to the apprentices, always commanded their esteem. 

Mr. Green contrasted greatly with his respected partner, 
Mr. Little, in person, and a trifle in manner, but he was 
requally conscientious in principle, and as benevolent in 
disposition. He was then a bachelor, but has since married, 
and has now a family of children.growing up in his household. 

If Philip had possessed an aptitude and a liking for 
business, and could have been content with town life, he 
might have made good progress in the trade and been 
exceedingly happy, but his mind was ever running on books, 
preachers, and preaching, and it was soon felt that literary 
and clerical work was the true work for him, and that it 
was to no purpose attempting to force upon him any other. 
Not but what he earnestly tried to overcome his natural bent 
so far as to prevent its interference with the duties of the 
shop, but he might as well have contended with a high sea 
tide. 

His services on the Sabbath were much sought, and his 
letters to Ghuriton were generally full of descriptions of his 
pulpit successes. People were everywhere astonished that 
one who had never received the training and polish of a 
.college should manifest such ability in his ministrations, and 
were unanimous in his praise. 

Now that he was living at Woolverton, and not 
without matrimonial chances among numerous admirers 
jamong the young ladies of the town and of villages in the 
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neighbonrlioody his love to Miriam Tennant was properly 
tested, and proved to be true, for never once did his thonghts- 
tnrn from her or his heart play truant. But he was still 
ignorant of Miriam's love for him, and could but hope as he 
had done for fortune's smile. Since he had left Ga.rriton he 
had never heard a word concerning her, and in his six 
months' absence from his native place had not found courage 
to address a note for her to Strothber Hall. 

Little did he know that the impediment to his happiness 
was to be removed by the strong, rough hand of calamity^ 
but such was the case. 

Miriam's father thought when she returned from school, 
and her brothers Alfred and Hubert were settled in their 
professions, that the sun of his life would shine the brightest 
at its setting; it was ordained otherwise. He was to 
experience the uncertainty of worldly happiness, and the 
insecurity of riches. He was never a speculator, and had 
therefore not ventured his money in any wild scheme or 
untried matter, but had it, as he thought, safely deposited in 
Ludston Bank, which was of old repute. 

When Miriam was once more at Strothber she beoamer 
aware of Philip's rupture with the Wesleyans, and his 
residence at Woolverton, and wondered more than ever what 
would be the end of her love ; it seemed as if, now that he 
was gone from Ghuriton, they would never meet again, but 
all that she could do was to love on. Her sister Mary had 
beaux in great number, and was gratified to find Miriam so- 
indi£Perent to the attentions of several aspirants for her hand 
who had been the victims of her own fiirtations. With her 
Miriam found very little in common, but in Esther she had 
all she required, and joined her in her charities among the 
peasants of Strothber. 
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The day upon which the great trouble in which the family 
at Strothber Hall were to be ingtdphed was one that had 
been chosen for a pic-nic on the moors, among the pnrple 
heather. Many of the notabilities of the npper valley of the 
Oraigy had been invited, and great preparations, especially 
among the fair sex, been made. Letters and newsj^j^^B^ 
arrived at Strothber about eleven in the morning, a^ -^ii 
arrangement had been come to not to start till twelve, 'fto/thfet 
all necessary correspondence could be attended to. That day 
the mail came sooner than usual. At this the Tennants were 
pleased, for they thought that then they would not be delayed. 
Miriam and her sisters were already arraying themselves in 
the gay costumes intended for the occasion, and busy hands 
in the kitchen were getting ready the good things ordered by 
Mrs. Tennant for refreshments. The whole household was as 
merry as a marriage bell. 

But sorrow often trips up the heels of joy when the least 
expected, and when we flatter ourselves the most that we 
have naught in the world to fear the greatest danger may be 
close at hand. 

Mr, Tennant generally opened his letters in the library, 
iind replied to them before showing them to his wife, unless 
her advice was specially needed, as she did not care .to be 
•consulted in every little matter, like some, whose pride is 
offended by the least delay in laying any postal communica- 
tion before them, or in anything being done without their 
knowledge. That morning there was no letter to answer, for 
no letter came, but there was the Ludaton Merowry, and almost 
the first news his eyes beheld in it was the announcement 
that the Ludston Bank had Stopped Payment! He could 
scarcely believe it, and thought his own sight had deceived 
him, but he looked at the paper again and again, when he 
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'became convinced there was no mistake, and exclaiming 
-** God have mercy," dropped the Mercury, and, throwing his 
head back, fell with a heavy thud upon the floor. His words 
And £aill being heai:d by Mrs. Tennant in the adjoining room, 
she rushed, with a scream which rang through the hall, into 
the library, and found her husband with his head on the 
fender and the blood streaming from it profusely; and in 
jkttempting to raise him in order to staunch the wound with 
her handkerchief, she spoke to him and found him speechless. 
His eyes stared wildly into vacancy, his frame shook con- 
vulsively, and his face was as white as if it had been blanched 
.by death. 

She would have called for assistance, but there was no 
need, for before she could well realize the fact of his sudden 
prostration and the accident which accompanied it, her three 
daughiiers stood by her, asking in great alarm what they 
must do ;. and without waiting for an answer one of them ran 
for the coachman, whose strong arms were required to relieve 
her mother's; another rushed, screaming as she went, into 
Strothber for the village blacksmith to gallop off for the 
Daneswell doctor ; and Miriam remained to bathe his temples 
with water, which Margery, the kitchen maid, who had 
entered the room when they did, had, without waiting for 
orders, unmediately returned for and placed besides her 
young mistress. 

When the coachman arrived^ he and Margery carried Mr. 
Tennant on to the lounge, which was well suited for the 
purposes of a bed, and as he lay upon it, with his wrinkled 
brow, twitched fiBkce, and death-like look, it was thought 
by all who saw him that his end was nigh. But it was not 
till some of the friends inVited to the proposed pic-nic 
reached the hall thai it was known by Mrs. Tennant and her 
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danghters what was the cause of his affliction. The first of 
these to appear on the troubled scene was the Bev. Wilfred 
Leigh, of Friarstone. He had met the Strothber blacksmith 
on his way to Daneswell, and seeing that he rode Mr. 
Tennant's horse, and that at a most furious rate, and 
suspecting that something was wrong, turned his own ftninrn^? 
quickly round, and, forcing it to go at its best speed for a short 
distance, called after him to give the reason of his haste. 
The man answered him, checking meanwhile the speed of 
his horse, *' There's summat war ner a pic-nic at Strothber 
Ha' to-day, I can tell yuh ; summat's come to t'maister, as if 
he were boun to dee, when he were reading t'newspaper." 
These words were sufficient to flash the whole matter upon 
Mr. Leigh's mind the instant they were spoken, for ho had 
been reading since he left Friarstone the news of the Ludston 
Bank failure himself, and he remembered now that in that 
bank Mr. Tennant's money was all deposited. His wife 
and daughters were seated with him in the carriage, and 
he made known to them his impression that the breakage of 
the Ludston Bank had all to do with Mr. Tennant's illness. 

When he arrived at the hall, and enquired of one of the* 
yillagers who had followed him for the purpose of attending 
to his horse in the absence of Mr. Tennant's coachman^ 
whom ho knew to be engaged, whether it was really known 
where Mr. Tennant had invested his money, and the reply 
was, ** Hi, weel enif, sir ; i' Ludston Bank, 'at's as' saaf frae 
brekking as Oraggwick Scar is frae tum'Hng," his sus- 
picions were confirmed. Ho thought that his presence under 
the circumstances which the loss of fortune brings with it, 
would be of great use, as by his prayers and counsel he 
could console and strengthen the distressed household; and 
the first thing he did after being shown into the library, and 
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'permission had been given him by Mrs. Tennant,. was to go 

on his knees and plead with Qtod to bring, Mr. Tennant back 

to conscionsness, and grant him grace to bear the great and 

%8ndden trial which had come npon him and his family, and 

-also to bless those in various parts of the country who that 

morning had been brought into grief through the same sad 

«vent. It was not till his prayer was being offered that Mrs. 

Tennant and her daughters had any idea that anything 

serious had happened in the secular world affecting their 

interests as a family, but his references immediately caused 

them to connect Mr. Tennant's affliction with some mental 

shock produced by some unusual intelligence which the 

newspaper of that day contained. Mr. Leigh was therefore 

masked, when the prayer was over, what was the event of 

which he had spoken; and he, seeing that probably none 

in Strothber Hall knew of the Ludston affair but his own 

family, himself, and Mr. Tennant, would rather have kept the 

information back, but Mrs. Tennant took up the newspaper 

which her husband had dropped, and would have sooii read 

it herself had he not given it. He therefore told her in as 

few words as possible what she desired to know. 

" Oh ! a oase for heart-break was the scene, 
Which then in the old grey lodge was seen." 

"We are ruined! ruined!" Mrs. Tennant exclaimed, 

" the ancient bouse of the Strothber Tennants is a wreck. 

All, all, is lost^ and there is no remedy. Oh ! Mr. Leigh, how 

"will our poor girls face the world now ? and if the sorrow 

kills a man how can it be borne by a woman? Where, 

where is Ood, to let us be deserted so ? If he is in the whirl- 

'wind, and in the storm, now is the time for His mercy. My 

<husband said, * Ood have mercy!' I know he then knew that 

2nercy was our only help. See, — ^he is looking at the ceiling 

s 
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of the room — ^what does he see there ? some angel holding' 
another sword to strike us, or hovering over ns with a> 
blessing ?" 

'* Let ns hope it is an angel with a blessing," said Mr. 
Leigh, who was beginning to think that Mrs. Tennant would 
soon be as ill as her hnsband. He was able, however, ta 
soothe her a little. 

While Mrs. Tennant was talking as I have reported, her 
daughters were overwhelmed in the same manner. Sobbing, 
wringing their hands, pnlling their hair nntil it was all 
dishevelled, and looking wildly abont the room, it seemed for 
awhile as if they were for ever wedded to despair. Bnt Mr. 
Leigh's daughters did all they conld to comfort them, and at 
last their grief partly subsided. 

While all this was going on there was great consternation 
in the kitchen, where it was known what had happened from 
the words caught in passing to and from the Ubrary. 

People who came for the pic-nic were only told, however^ 
of Mr. Tennant's dangerous state. They were all perfectly 
agreeable that under the circumstances the pic-nic should be 
deferred. 

By the time the Daneswell doctor arrived Mr. Tennant- 
began to look more like himself, and to make known his 
wants by signs. Towards evening he was able to speak, and 
gave promise of recovery. He did recover, but his trouble 
had aged him in appearance ten years at the least, and most 
likely shortened his life by as many years as it seemed to add 
to his age. 

In the Ludston Bank failure he did indeed lose all he had, 
but his sons, Alfred and Hubert, were about that time called 
to the bar, and, being exceedingly clever, and well learned in 
law, soon established themselves in the great metropolis, and 
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were pleased to be able to preserve their noble parents from 
penury. Esther, Mary, and Miriam maintained themselves — 
and sent each a portion home besides — ^as governesses in good 
families, bnt in different connties. Esther took a situation in 
Kent^ Mary one in Devonshire, and Miriam fonnd a home in 
her own connty of York. 

Where Miriam's new heme was, and what her going to it 
led to, were matters of no mean importance either to herself 
or her good Samaritan, Phillip Neville. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A MEETING OK SCAR COTE MOOB. 

The Misses Tennant obtained their situations by adver- 
tising in the papers. To Miriam's advertisement there were 
three replies, and the salary named was abont the same in 
each case, so that Mr. Tennant scarcely knew which offer to 
advise her to accept ; bat she had no difficulty in coming to a 
decision at all, for there was one which, though the least, 
came from the place of all others that occupied her thoughts 
the most, and that was Woolverton. 

It was from one Colonel Elphington, a widower, left with 
four young children. He was desirous of obtaining a gover- 
ness whose qualifications should comprise ''education, common 
sense, and patience ; " and learning from the Be v. Wilfred 
Leigh, of Friarstone, that Miriam Tennant was exactly the 
kind of person he required, he held out to her, in lieu of more 
salary than he had proposed to give, the advantages of a 
home, where, in consideration of her birth and breeding, she 
should be treated more as an equal than a dependant. When 
Miriam therefore made choice of Colonel Elphington 's offer, 
it was thought that this was the principal inducement ; but, 
while it was no small motive in the case, that in her heart 
would have had the sway if it had never existed. She knew, 
however, how to keep her secret, and took it with her to 
Woolverton. 

Elm Tree Hall, the residence of Colonel Elphington, was a 
pleasantly situated mansion in the suburbs of the town, on 
that side which was the nearest to Scar Cote Moor. 
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When Miriayn arrived at Woolyerton she was met bj 
Colonel Elphington's carriage at the station ; the Colonel was 
not at home, having gone to a review of some Yorkshire 
Yolonteers at Scarborongh. She fonnd his household under 
the management of an apparently clever housekeeper of the 
name of Styles, who was also in househould matters as clever 
as she looked, and of this evidently not ignorant. With an 
affectation of courtesy and candour which she was not, how* 
ever, clever enough to conceal, Mrs. Styles was unsocial, 
secretive, sly, and suspicious, wliich, on being discovered, 
with her false outside and bearing, gave a chill to friendship, 
and caused her to be more feared than loved. 

She was a short, plump round-faced woman, with an 
almost transparent complexion, and large grey eyes. Her 
hair was nearly white, and worn in short, trim curls, remind- 
ing us of the models in hairdressers' windows. Her foot 
was light as a cat's, and her ear as quick as that of a mouse, 
and so she was well-gifted for the part she no doubt often 
played of listening at the room doors, and dogging the steps 
of visitors in Colonel Elphington's g^oxmds, when, on moon- 
light or starlight nights, they sought shelter and quietude for 
the sake of declaring their loves, and breathing their vows of 
eternal fealty. Although addressed as Mrs, Styles she had 
never been married, but this was because she had come on 
her game too quickly. She had been housekeeper for several 
widowers and single gentlemen before she lived at Colonel 
Elphington's, but they either married some one else or died ; 
with the master of Elm Tree Hall she hoped to use more 
dexterous management. 

Miriam resolved to have as little to do with Mrs. Styles 
as possible. She knew her own duties and determined to 
attend to them« Colonel Elphington's children were exceed- 
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inglj interestiiig, and she believed that with them she wonld 
get on well. As for the Colonel — she wonld be able to jndge 
when she saw him. He was not to return from Scarborough 
till the following day. 

Little was the sleep she got the first night she spent at 
Woolverton. Her mind could not but dwell on the strange 
events of the past year. There was her fall from the horse 
when met by Philip Neville. The sudden birth of her love 
for the latter when she saw him on the day of the Friarstone 
lovefeast;. their subsequent meeting in Hidden Scar Glen; 
her returning from school and learning that he had left home 
to learn a business in a distant town; the g^eat calamity 
which had brought ruin into the ancient house at Strothber and 
nearly caused the death of her beloved father ; and now her- 
self, through this same sad circumstance, and the workings of 
what she did not hesitate to call Providence, come to earn lier 
bread in the very place where lived the subject of her dreams 
and the object of her hopes. No wonder that she should be 
occupied with such important matters, and seek to read their 
meaning. 

'And Miriam to be there at Elm Tree Hall, and Philip 
Neville not know it ! If we could have seen into his heart 
we should have found in it, on the day which brought her to 
Woolverton, a feeling of more than usual loneliness, and the 
desire to solve the mystery of his passion for the dark-eyed 
Graggland beauty, giving birth to high resolves. He 
thought of her as yet being far removed from him in station, 
and still saw no hope for success in winning her hand but in 
his own elevation to something like equal dignity. As 
Colonel Elphington's carriage drove to the station when 
Miriam was met, it passed Philip on the way, he having been 
sent to the station with a parcel for a lady who was to start 
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hj the train by which Miriam was to arrive. Unfortunately, 
or fort,nnately some may think, for him, the person he wanted 
was on the platform and took from him the parcel at once, 
npon which he immediately returned, the train in which 
Miriam was seated coming into the station as he left. 

With Colonel Elphington Miriam was favourably im- 
pressed, as on the second day of her stay at Woolverton she 
saw him for the first time. He was a tall, gallant-looking 
gentleman, about forty-eight years old, with sandy hair and a 
fine beard. His eyes were small, but quick and powerful, and 
he possessed a handsome brow, which gave the marks of a 
large intellect and dogged energy. She conceived him to be 
the he<m ideal of a British Officer. He introduced himself to 
her in a free and easy manner, and expressed great solicitude 
for her happiness and full confidence in her ability to dis- 
•charge the duties of her post. He was evidently pleased vrith 
her appearance and company, and told her a great deal about 
his travels and experiences abroad. Then he invited her to 
view his collection of art treasures, upon which he fixed a 
high price, for among them were some of the best productions 
of the great masters in painting and sculpture. The way in 
which he talked about his pictures and statuary proved him 
to be a man of virtu, and not a mere idle fancier of the 
beautiful and sublime, like many who purchase largely at the 
ihe sales of Messrs. Christie, Manson <fc Woods; Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and other vendors of choice 
and valuable w^orks, for the sake of a name, and who, in 
Edition to having no real love for the fine arts, cannot point 
out, for want of intelligent appreciation, the merits or 
demerits of the possessions they profess to prize. 

After Miriam had got almost settled in her new home, 
;she thpught she should like to become acquainted with the 
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town, and any nice walks that were abont it. She neither 
knew the street nor shop where Philip Neville resided, bai it 
was possible that some day the hand which had brought her 
to Woolverton might also lead her across her hero's path. 
After having been at £lm Tree Hall a month, and in thair 
time explored the whole town and neighbourhood, she had 
failed to meet him, but had succeeded, however, in discover- 
ing his locale. 

One of Colonel Elphington's servants was a regfular 
attendant at the Grown Street Independent Chapel, and 
occasionally, when Mrs. Styles granted permission, visited 
the Sunday School belonging to that place of worship, on a^ 
Sabbath afternoon, for the purpose of hearing the monthly 
address. It was with the Crown Street Chapel that Philip^ 
Neville was connected, and in the Sunday School he had 
made himself useful, and was in consequence much esteemed.. 
It happened that on the last time Colonel Elphington's 
servant was present at the monthly address, Philip wa& 
the speaker, and so much had he delighted her with his 
oration, that when she returned to Elm Tree Hall, it was the- 
great theme of her talk. Now, as the Colonel's servanta 
never presumed on familiarity with Miriam, she would likely^ 
have not heard anything about the address if Mrs. Styles had 
not, on overhearing the conversation of the kitchen, carried 
it immediately to her in the drawing room, where she waB> 
engaged instilling lessons of morality and religion into the 
minds of her young pupils. 

''Jane," Mrs. Styles said, for that was the servant's name; 
" Jane has been charmed with a fresh voice to-day, — some 
one, she says, that comes out of your part of the country,, 
called Neville, and has been apprenticed with Messrs. Little^ 
and Oreen, whose establishment you must have noticed. 
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Never had Miriam more difficnlty in conqneriDg herself 
than the moment these words fell npon her ears. Her blood 
rushed at once into her face, and she feU the blush that was 
on her cheeks, but happily Mrs. Styles did not notice her, and 
went on mth her news, in reply to which the young 
goyemess said — " Master Neville is a young man of whom I 
have some knowledge, belonging to a place called G-arriton, 
which is ten miles from Strothber. I am glad, as a native of 
the same valley, to hear of his success," and then, as if to 
signify her wish not to be any longer interrupted, she resumed 
her teaching of the little ones in her charge, at which Mrs. 
Styles retired. 

But it was in vain she attempted any further instruction, 
and she was glad when the A&j was over, for then she could 
think more closely of what she had heard. Knowing now 
where Philip was to be foxmd — ^for she had seen the names 
of his masters in Northgate — she would be able to see him 
when he saw not her. 

The very next day, when the young Elphingtons had 
passed from her care to that of the nurse, she dressed herself 
for a walk to Northgate. ** Little & Green, Little & Green,** 
she whispered to herself — " I shall soon find their place, and 
without being observed by any who know me I can look at my 
Neville through the shop window, for at this hour he will be 
busy, and the shop lights will give a good view of his fair &ce." 

With a quick step and fast-beating heart did she pass 
down Woolverton to the noisy centre where Philip lived. 
The street was thronged with people of all classes, but they 
were no barrier to her progress. At last she came to a 
stand before a shop with a brass plate stretching the whole 
length of the window. She could not be mistaken—there, in 
large letters were the names — "Little & Green." The diverse 
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stsreams of hninan life flowed on, and she attracted no more 
attention than a straw on a river's brink. What was she to 
the crowd P Her entity to the snrging mnltitade was lost, 
but not to herself. Never did she realize more of existence 
than in that exciting honr; but it was an existence that was 
•charmed — ^raised above itself — seeming to glow and throb 
with the light and life of another sphere. Once or twice a 
feeling of doubt as to the propriety of her conduct, and a fear 
that after all Philip might discover her, interfered with her 
happiness, but these disturbers were overcome the moment 
her eyes rested on the object of her search. 

Philip was busily engaged with the yard stick at the end 
of the counter nearest the window, and could be distinctly 
seen through an opening between the goods exhibited for the 
inspection of the public. His face wore its usual bright, 
intelligent and pleasant aspect, was less ruddy than when she 
last saw him, and likewise less youthfuL Miriam's glance at 
it was necessarily brief, but it was sufficient to take in every 
feature, and to give its image, if such a tjiing was possible, 
A more abiding place in her heart. To have had more than a 
glance at it would have been dangerous, for the spell of fasci- 
nation would then, most likely, have rivetted her to the spot 
whereon she stood longer than was prudent;' as soon, there- 
fore, as she had time to note it in a mere look, she re-com- 
menced her passage through the crowded street, and went 
back to Elm Tree Hall by another route. 

Never again did she possess courage enough to enable her 
to endeavour to see Philip at Messrs. Little & Green's estab- 
lishment ; but although the autumn was weU-nigh past and 
the cold of winter was approaching, her walks in and around 
Woolverton, with the hope of meeting him, became more 
numerous. 
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Now, it often happens that when we are thns in chase of 
anything that is mnch desired, if we sncceed in our pnrpose, 
it is in a way the least arranged by ns and the least expected. 
The instance which comes next nnder notice, and which 
led to such important ends was one of this category. 

In consequence of close confinement in the shop and hard 
study at nights when he should have been asleep, Philip's 
health gave way, and it was requisite that he should have a 
little relaxation and out-door life. His kind masters there- 
fore granted him permission to spend a few hours every day, 
when the weather was favourable, on Scar Cote Moor. 

One bright, frosty morning when he was wandering on 
the moor, Miriam took it into her head to go out earlier than 
had been her wont, and, without being able to account for it, 
was led to turn her steps in the same direction. Several on 
horseback passed her on the way, but when she arrived on 
the common no one was to be seen. Philip had just then 
entered an old quarry in search of fossils, of which, however, 
there were few, and it was some minutes before his form 
could be seen moving along the moor at a considerable dis- 
tance between her and the blue horizon. But she had not 
the remotest idea that the ' object, when for a moment it 
attracted her notice, was in any way connected with her 
history. She therefore heeded it not, but made for an 
eminence on the west of the moor, from which could be had a 
most beautiful and extensive view of the fine valley and river 
below. Beaching the desired pointy she stood for awhile 
gazing at the landscape, and, regardless of the strong breeze 
which had begun to blow, she began to compare the scene 
before her with those dearer by far to her in the valley of the 
Oraigy, and to wonder what they were doing in the old home 
<at Strothber. Then she remembered that she had intended 
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to write that morning a letter to Miranda Leigh, of Friar- 
stone. It would not do to neglect her correspondence with 
one who had been so long a friend, and so true. But her 
thoughts had been so mnch occapied with the affair of her 
heart and the daily duties of her new life« To put oft 
writing the letter till the evening would, however, only delay 
the communication one post. It was uncertain how she 
might then be situated, for Colonel Elphington had conceived 
a great liking for her presence in the sitting-room, and for 
her absence from it would scarcely accept an excuse, much to 
the annoyance of Mrs. Styles, who did all in her power ta 
monopolize his society, and who, although she had not then 
revealed it to Miriam, was exceedingly afraid that he might 
be smitten with her young charms. 

While Miriam was thus looking on Alderdale, and think-^ 
ing about her native home and her correspondence with 
Miranda Leigh, Philip Neville was nearing the same eleva* 
tion, unseen however as yet by her, and not in any way 
drawn by the prospect of female companionship. He was 
indeed only half conscious of the form before him, for after 
geologizing in the quarry, he fell into a study, deep and 
'witching; his mind linked together the past and future of his 
history with astonishing facility, and drew pictures in the 
shortest space of time imaginable of all kinds of phantasmic 
joys and heroic daring. Instead of aiming, however, straight 
at the hill, he made a detour to the right, and as he did so 
Miriam descended it a little to the left, but with the intention 
of skirting its base on the west. For a few minutes they were 
lost to view, but that mysterious hand which guides us when 
we know it not was most surely directing their steps towards 
each other. When Philip missed the object on the hill he 
felt somewhat gratified, for he was solitude's true«born childi 
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:snd indnlged in her loDelj retreats and homes in those 
^'mnsings high," which cannot be reached away from her 
-sweet hannts. 

At a sharp cnrve in the pathway — for there was a path- 
w^ay — they suddenly met. Here description is at a disconnti 
bnt the imagination of the reader mnst snpply the lack. 
*Conld there have possibly been, to either of them, a greater 
.and more agreeable surprise ? Each stopped suddenly for a 
momeut to make " assurance doubly sure ; " then Philip, 
who was like one waking from a dream, asked, 
^ ^ "Is it Miss Tennant, of Strothber ? '* She answered — 

" Tea, and this is Mr. Philip Neyille, of Ghtrriton. I hope 
you are well, sir." 

"I am not well, thank you, which accounts for my being 
here instead of in the shop ; but Woolverton does not suit my 
health, and I am obliged to come out of it' on to the hills for 
pure air and exercise. I suppose you are visiting friends 
ihere." Miriam hesitated for an instant, and then said, 

" No, I am a stranger among strangers. Fortune's fickle 
wheel, as perhaps you may know, has revolved in the wrong 
•direction for our family, and we are now so reduced in 
-circumstances that I have had to come to Woolverton for a 
livelihood ; I am governess at Colonel Elphington's." 

" I am exceedingly sorry," said Philip, " to hear of such 
misfortune, and that it should happen to an established house 
like that of the Tennants, of Strothber fills me with surprise; 
'besides, Mr. Tennant, your father, was never one that had 
much to do with speculation and hazard." 

'' It was the breakage of the Ludston Bank, Mr. Neville. 
But we have got over the matter wonderfully well, with the 
•exception of father, who, I think, will never really recover his 
•old life and spirits." 
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"Ton do not, then, dislike yonr new sphere at OoloneF 
Elphington's?, The colonel is a great man JEibont here, and 
not popnlar above his merits," 

'' Teaching was difficult at first, bnt after a few weeks I 
got the upper hand of it, and I have gone on easily since, and 
as long as I can thus maintain myself I am content mth my 
station. Colonel Elphington is all he is reported and all he 
seems, and his children are most tractable and intelligent. L 
hope yon like yonr new home as well as I like mine. It is 
pleasant to think there is some one in Woolverton one knows, 
and especially when it is a person to whom we are obligated 
for an act of kindness." 

" What I did for yon when I found you on the Danes well 
road was no more than my duty, Miss Tennant. I am glad 
you got well, and though I regret the circumstances which 
have brought you here, I am pleased you are come to Wool- 
verton." 

Miriam then bade him "good morning," it being time for 
her to return to Elm Tree Hall. Passing quickly like some 
bright spirit across the moor, Philip watched her till she 
was out of sight, then continued his wanderings, reflecting in 
a mood of superlative delight on the happy meeting, in 
which he thought he saw the promise of something yet ta 
come. In this he was not mistaken, for, though no love had been 
spoken, there was evidence that Miriam was not indifferent to 
him nor unapproachable, ^^^ after that eventful morning 
they met again, there and elsewhere, until the words were 
breathed which bound them to one another, come weal or 
woe, for life, — married them in mind and heart before the 
ceremony of the marriage altar. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WHAT DICKIE LAMBEBT LEABNT ON HIS KNEES. 

The success of Ecee Homo was not less than expected. 
The painting was sent to London in the antnmn, as agreed 
upon, and there excited the wonder and admiration of nearly 
all connoisseurs. The pnlpit and the press vied with ea^h 
other in echoing and re-echoing its praises; it was visited 
daily by thousands of people of all ranks, and was at last 
purchased by a noble duke, for six thousand guineas — ^not to 
be placed in the obscurity of a private gallery like the 
majority of our great pictures, but to grace the walls of a 
noted and high-class public institution, where it would 
constantly minister to the delectation and profit of persons 
of every cHme. 

It thus met with the fate of which it was worthy, and 
which should befall all the masterpieces of human invention 
and art, for they ought not to be the mere entails of families, 
but the rich inheritances of the world; and he who shuts them 
up — possibly to be covered with cobwebs and dust — &om 
public view and utility, is guilty of a public wrong which can 
scarcely be computed. 

Great was the awe with which Annie Metcalfe now 
inspired the breasts of the plain country folk in and around 
Garriton. It was more than they could understand that one 
of their remote district should achieve such distinction, and 
what they offered to her genius was something approaching 
to idolatry ; but the effect of her success upon them was 
considerably increased by her position as the daughter of a 
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"Craggland sqnire. What they willingly believed in h^ they 
wonld have been slow to recognise in one of hnmbler fortune. 

She bore her "blushing honours'* with perhaps a little 
too much modesty, being afraid to ascribe to herself the 
•extraordinary powers Ecce Homo had proved her to possess ; 
but greatness always humbles the great^ and the most deserv- 
ing are generally the least pretentious. 

There was one person to whom her fame was an offence, 
and that was Walter Orlando Jinks. Chagrined at her 
refusal of his offer of marriage, and her acceptance of that of 
ihe Hopton lawyer, he was riled beyond description that her 
repute should become so world-wide and high. As he 
reflected upon her greatness, and how much he had missed in 
not being able to win her, he. drank deeper than ever of the 
stream that kills, and the consequence . of his recklessness 
soon showed itself in his frame. 

Mr. Blocksidge's engagement with the fair artist was now 
whispered in numerous circles throughout Graggland, and 
^ven among the humbler classes he was known as "t'man 
'at's boun to be wed to t'girt pictur-makker at Underhill." 
Of the popularity thus attained he was proudly conscious. 
His visits at Underbill House, between which the intervals 
had always been short, became more frequent — ^there being 
•often two in a week, and sometimes more — and on these 
occasions he read over to Annie the different critiques on 
her painting he had been able to collect. At the Soar Top, 
Oarriton, he had not been as often as Dickie and Nannie 
Lambert thought he should; and one day, when Dickie was at 
the Hopton Cattle fair, he received from him rather rough 
'Chastisement for his neglect, and, to make amends for his 
<K)nduct, offered to go back with him that very day, which he 
did, much to the pleasure of the grand old man who knew 
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well how to excuse his weakness in allowing the maid of 
XJnderhill to monopolise his attention and time. 

They oyertook in the jonrney Bathmell Story and 
Jeremiah Oarr, riding in a green conveyance whose age 
seemed to date back to the first half of the past century. 
The vehicle was of extraordinary dimensions, its wooden seat 
was suspended on broad leather straps, and its springs were 
heavy enough and strong enough for one of the old stage 
coaches. The great lumbering thing was drawn by an animal 
so diminutive as to cause a contrast most ludicrous. 

The great Methodists often rode thus together from fairs 
and markets for the purpose of discussing the- affairs of the 
Gkuriton Circuit, and by availing himself of Bathmell Story's 
kindness — for it was to him the conveyance belonged — " Plain 
Jerry " could do without the use of his own horse and gig, 
which was a matter of economic importance. On this occa- 
sion the conversation of the two farmers was chiefly about 
John Weston. 

"We gitten shut," said the latter, "of yah mushroom, an' 
we'll nut be lang befoor we're shut of him. If he were a 
humble, sincere and heaven-bom Christian I wad be varrah 
Boxrj to breathe a word agaan him, but ye see, Bahmill, his 
walk an' talk ar' seea mic)i opposed to t'Scriptur, an' he's 
wanting seea mich to git out into t'ministry, an' to be a girt 
man, 'at I naa faith in his religion, an' cannot, howiver mich 
I wished it — ^an' I do wish it I'se sewer — give mi consent for 
him to be put for'ad." 

Bathmell Story was one that, owing to family relationship, 

John Weston reasonably looked up to for patronage. But he 

was to be disappointed; the giant farmer was too much 

influenced by the opinions of Parson BuUyclog, Jeremiah 

Can* and others, to follow his own convictions ; hence, instead 

T 
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of defending John Weston against "brother" Oarr's vile 
aspersions, he simply and meekly — ^no one can conceiye how 
meekly, nnless they heard him — ^replied — 

"Whya, Jerry, yell knaw maar abont him down at 
Gfarriton than I do; whichiver way ye do wi* him's reet 
to uitti for Bobinson Smith said i* onr house yester neet efter 
t'sarvice 'at he were nut so street as he snd be. Bat I'll say 
nowt abont him yah way ner t'other." 

" Mr. Bnllyclog an' me hed his naam' hnp t'other day, an' 
he said 'at naobody was fit for a minister 'at wasn't of good 
repoort, an' that's just it^ ynh see. The cause of God's of 
maar consideration than a' t'whims an' fancies o' theease 
fooak 'at wad stick owt into a pulpit 'at hed plenty o' gifts — 
howiver few their graaces. But they'll be as mich let in wi' 
him as a lot on 'em war wi' Phil Neville." 

It was just as Philip 'Neville's name was being spoken 
that Dickie Lambert's conveyance came up with Story's. 
Mr. Blocksidge was pleased at the opportunity he would now 
have of studying character. As he expected, the first words 
that were uttered were concerning the cattle-fair. 

" HoUoa ! Lambert," said '* Plain Jerry ;" " What soort 
of a fair hes it bin to ye ? Stoory here's sell'd twenty spiing- 
cawvers an' thirteen steers to gah into Cheshire, an' Harry 
BoUand's gitten shut o' them stirks 'at he hed summering i' 
t'heegh pasturs, to a man out o' t'East Biding," 

" I naythur sell'd nowt nor bowt nowt^" replied Dickie. 
"Mi chief business to-day were to see Mr. Blocksidge. I 
can't forgit t'time, ye knaw, when his fadder an' me were 
lads togither, an' we used to gah to spear salmon i' t'Lang 
Dub, an' i' t'Black Lumb, an' i' mony a plaace beside, befoor 
they were stopped fra coming hup t'Craigy be them fooak at 
t' lower end on't." 
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*^ That may be, Dickie/' rejoined his firiend Can*, " bat ye 
«ndn't tbink so micb about t'follies of your yoiDith. It's time 
for ye an' me an' Stoory to forgit fthings 'at are bebind, an' 
reeacb forrad to them 'at are befoor." 

''Mnn we forgit to oome to t'&irs, or to sell weel when 

-we've t'chance, as ye oUns do ?" asked the owner of the Soar 

Top Farm with a " knowing " smile, and ¥rithont giving the 

-old Pharisee time to reply, inqnired of Bathmell Story how 

many head of cattle " Plain Jerry " had sold. 

" Four," said Story, " An two on 'em wam't worth driving 
•on t'rooad, an' he gat as mich for 'em as if they'd bin good 
nns." 

''He hesn't sell'd them two heifers 'at were so poor a' 
.summer 'at they could hardly crawl, an' nut mich better 
when I saw 'em last Tuesday ! Whya, t'man 'at's bowt 'em 
<».n^t be mich of a judge to war his brass i' sich poor things 
as them. How mich did yah git for em, Jerry p" 

" Twelve pund apiece," replied Jerry, 

" Two pund apiece to-mich. That mskks four pund ower 
an' aboon what yuh sud have bed, an' how mich yuh gat for 
^'other two maar ner yuh sud, I dooant knaw," 

"Learn to practice charity, Dickie, an' doant finnd faat 
wi' fooak, becoss they try to do t'best they can to mak a 
honest living." 

Dickie thought to himself, "It's a bad best is some 
fooaks's;" but answered, "Hi — ^let us a' be honest, Jerry, 
for it's as mich a part of our religion to be that, as it is to be 
reg'lar at wer meetings an' often at wer prayers." 

As he thus spoke, he urged his animal past the conveyance 
in which Story and Carr were riding, and then quickly left 
his brethren behind — ^his companion musing meanwhile on 
ihe contrasts the three ch&racters presented. 
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They went on at a brisk rate for abont a mile, and tlien 
overtook another of the dalesmen, and that was Anthony 
Winter— straight-forward, plain-spoken and faithfnl Anthony^ 
who formed his opinions withont bias of prejudice, and then 
held them against the world. He was with a horse and cart, 
and driving before him several cattle which had been pnr* 
chased at the fair. Dickie Lambert Kad a little talk with 
him respecting the prices of the day, and then again hnrried 
forward his not nnwilling steed. Bat when they came ta 
where the road leaves the highway for Underbill Honse, he 
suddenly stopped it and said : — 

** Is ynr mind Strang enif to let yuh gah past, or will ynh 
git hont o' t'trap an' gan an' see Miss Annie ? " 

Mr. Blocksidge answered — 

" I will just do what yon desire me. If yon had rather I 
went to Underbill than accompany yon to the Scar Top Farm 
Honse, I will step down from the conveyance and go." 

At the same time he rose from his seat as if he really 
meant to go, bnt his facetions friend prevented him, saying : — 

" 1 knew how it wad be, but yuh sail nut hev yur will fer 
yehnce. Somebody else wants yuh as weel as Annie Mecca, 
an' yuh mun baath lam to sacrifice, an' yuh may as weel do it 
now as hev to do it at efter, A bamel What a world we live 
in — git on Scamper (this to his horse) — an' what wake things 
we men are when we are in love. I'll tell ye what I think, 
Mr. Blocksidge, sooner ye and Annie git wed an* t'better. 
Shoe's gitten hersel a girt naam, an' ye hev plenty o' wark 
i' t'law; yuh can do without haythur her ladder or yowers 
doing owt for yuh ; but they'll naythur on 'em see yuh short, 
an' I'se sewer tha^r isn't two i' t'land 'at'll be happier. 
Nannie an' me ollus say seea. What a rare job 'at yuh ivver 
met at our house." 
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Mr. BlockBidge, wbo bad been much diyeried by the old 
man's hnmoor, here inierrapted bim bj lidding — '* And what 
a fortunate thing that it was under snch ciieomstances. That 
Sunday morning Philip Neville preached his first serm^on in 
Garriton. I always connect the two events, and whatever 
yon may think of Philip I cannot bnt feel attached to him in 
consequence. But his really genuine character and noble 
mind would be more than sufficient to win my heart in his 
favour, without the aid of any special remembrance." 

Dickie Lambert's mood was changed. He had heard a 
name which scared him as much as that of a dead man's 
ghost would alarm a timid traveller when spoken at midnight 
in some dark lone wood. With a trembling voice he 
answered : — 

'' Nannie an' me hev talked about that Sunday mony a 
time, but Phil seems lost to us now, an' I nivver like to hex 
owt about him, but they tell ma 'at he's varra mich thout on 
at Woolverton an' i' t'plaaces round it. I can't think, how- 
ivver, 'at he's what he sud be, or he wad nivver have turned 
his back on his best friends, an' left t'Methodies. K Tve spent 
a score of hours I've spent hundreds i' thinking about him, 
baath neet an' day, an' I can nivver git ower being disap- 
pointed in makking him mi heir. Another thing 'at maks it. 
war is, Nannie ollus blaming ma for burning t'will. But 
what could I do when a' mi hopes were blasted, an' mi expec- 
tations cut off? " 

Mr. Blocksidge was not at all sorry that his mentioning 
Philip Neville's name had produced such effects, and in reply 
to Dickie's question said — 

"Philip Neville is not rightly judged, I receive letters 
from him often, and each gives evidence of his sincerity and 
progress. His great crime in your eyes is his leaving that 
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Ghuroh which is the dearest to yonr heart, and of which yotr 
are a member. Bnt I cannot see at all what difference such 
a step can msike in his character. He is the same person now^ 
as when yon gaye him yonr confidence. His faith is the 
same, his aim, work and life. This yon have overlooked. If 
he had become an infidel, or, without going so far wrong a&^ 
that, had given up his Christian profession, and backslidden 
into a state of mere religions indiiSerence, yon wonld have had 
just cause to be aggrieved. Through want of proper thought 
on what we term the offences of others, we become incon- 
sistent ourselves, and commit greater sins than those we 
mourn. I am not a Methodist, and yet you make me your- 
gnest, and would not refuse to recognise me as one of * The* 
household of faith.' Surely if it is right for you to be liberal 
in my case, it is quite as equitable that you should be chari- 
table in his." 

"I've niwer look'd," said Dickie, "at it i* that leet befoor.. 
But I'll tell yuh what I'll do — I'll think it a* ower agaan an' 
pray about it, an' if Tve been wrang I'U try an' be reet.. 
Thenk yuh for your sarmon." 

Mr. Blocksidge had gained his point and was satisfied; 
he therefore turned the conversation back into its former 
channel. 

" You advise marriage," said he, " and I am happy to tell 
you that Miss Annie and I are to be married on Ohristmas-- 

day." 

Dickie Lambert started with most agreeable surprise at 
the news, and answered — 

" Let Christ be. at t'marriage feast, an' His smilb on your- 
imion, as Nannie an' me hev ollus thowt it will be, an' t'time* 
cannot come to soon. Len Mecca '11 niwer git a better man- 
ner ye into his family," 
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The remaming portion of the journey was taken np in 
talking abont the interesting eyent. As thej passed np 
Ghuriton Williani Neville was looking out of the window of 
his small establishment, and was gracefnll j moved to by Mr. 
Blocksidge, who would have liked to have called upon him, 
but thought it wiser to defer his visit till the morrow. 

Nannie Lambert had been looking out for her husband for 
some time, and saw him and his companion as soon as they 
lefb Oarriton — they had both got out of the conveyance, and 
were walking up the hill by the vehicle's side. Her eyes 
were too dim to discover who the stranger could be. But 
Hannah, the dairy-maid, was. called to solve the mystery. 

''It's naa stranger at a'," said Hannah,, "it's Mr. 
Blocksidge." 

'' At this information Nannie's face brightened as much as 
it would have done if the Scar Top Farm House had been 
about to be honoured with the advent of a prince. 

" Be sharp," she said to Hannah — for the latter did more 
than merely manage the dairy — "an' put another cup an' 
sahcer on t'table, an' another plate, wi' a knife an' a fork, an' 
yan for t'maister, an' fetch out t'boiled ham an' t'rooast beef. 
It'll not do for Mr. Blocksidge to hev nowt but breead an' 
butter to his tea." 

Then she whispered to herself, — 

" Our Dickie's reet — God aboon rules a' — He's browt Mr. 
Blocksidge to Garriton agaan, an' when I want him t'maast, 
praise His naam. I'll hev a sattlement now about t'will. If 
Phil hes God an' a lawyer an' a woman to pleead for him, his 
cause'U be i' good hands." 

She went into the house, and by the time Mr. Blocksidge 
arrived, the substantial repast was fully ready to sit' down to. 
The shades of evening now began to fall, and the vmid 
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became suddenly boisterous, but the ample table, the large 
cheerful fire blazing away in the grate, and the wax candles 
which were lighted soon after he and Dickie had commenced 
their meal, together with the smiles of host and hostess, made 
him feel the joy of being remote from want and cold, and to 
breathe a silent prayer that Ood would bless the poor and 
that he himself might not forget them. 

After tea Dickie left the room, and Nannie embraced the 
opportuniiy afforded by his absence to mention to Mr. 
Blocksidge her desire to haye matters put right respecting 
Philip Neville and the will. 

** I want some way, Mr. Blocksidge^" she said, " to be 
done about t'will, an' ye knaw thaer's nobbut yan *at's reet 
to me, an' that is 'at things mun be left as they war befoor. 
Phil Neville grieved ma maar ner I can say, but I doant 
think now 'at he were sa mich to blaam, an' if he war I 
think religion sud teeach us to forgive him. He's a good lad 
efter a', an' Garriton sud be proud on him. T'best way to 
bring t'thing to a finish is to speeak reet out to ower Dickie 
about it. Thaer's nowt i' t'way wi' him, nobbut he's sa 
bigoted, he thinks ther's nowt like t'Methodies i' t'world, an' 
I think t'saam ; but then he sudn't forgit what Billy Dawson 
yehnce said, 'at thaer were good fooak even amang t'Roman 
Catholics. When he comes in yuh mun hev some talk wi' 
him about sich things, an' tell him a' 'at yuh think about 
Phil. Ye're just t'man to do it, an' thaer's naa telling what 
may be t'end on't." 

She was greatly pleased to learn that Mr. Blocksidge had 
already spoken to her husband about Philip^ and when 
he promised to make reference to him again when Dickie 
returned to the room, she expressed her gratitude in the 
warmest terms. 
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While she and Mr. Blocksidge were talking, Dickie was in 
his closet praying. The words he had heard from the lips of 
the ^opton lawyer had moved him to reflection, and as he 
pondered them in his heart, he felt that the sooner the great 
grief and misery with which, since the burning of his will, he 
had been afflicted were removed from his breast the better. 

The following is a part of his prayer — 

" Oh Lord, I come to lig before The' a subject 'at's often 
troubled ma an' gin ma pain, but I nivver browt it to t' throne 
till now — ^it's about Phil Neville an' t'will. If I done wrang 
let ma see it, an' if I hevn't mak ma content. I'se Thy 
steward, an' I want to do according to t'counsel an' t'dictates 
o' t'Spirit. If Phil hes favour i' Thy een he owt to hev favour 
i' mine. But I've hed hard thowts agaan him, an' t'cause is 
hayther i' him or me, or i' baath on us. Let ma see clearly a' 
about it. The divvul an' mi am evil heart er ollus rheddy to 
leead ma into temptation, an' it may be 'at it were a wile o' 
Satan to git ma to burn t'will. I hed rayther Phil hed kept 
i' t'house he'd bin reared in, but I happeti mak to mich o' 
sich like things ; yah house may be as good as another an' 
yah mak o' Christians as good as another mak o' Christians. 
Lord help ma to believe it, an' apply the blood of Jesus Christ 
to mi heart an' mak it clean; tak frae it everything but love." 

After praying in this way for awhile, he ceased, and 
waited on his knees for an answer. In a few minutes it came, 
and he cried out— 

"Hi Lord, I see it now; it's me 'at's wrang. I sudn't 
have bin so miserable if I'd bin reet. T'buming of mi will 
were a trick o' the divvul, an' a man may be a Christian even 
if he is not a Wesleyan Methody. Phil Neville sal hev t'Scar 
Top Farm an' mi brass too, as I intended him befoor. Lord 
bless him wi' lang life an' happiness. Amen." 
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He then rose from his knees and descended to the lower 
portion of the house ; first he went into the kitchen and looked 
for a short time at the third chapter of the First Epistle 
General of John, and then returned to the large dining-room,, 
where Mr. Blocksidge and Nannie were seated. 

Addressing his wife he said, much to her surprise — 

"Now Nannie, I forgive Phil, an* God's forgin me, an' 
Mr. Blocksidge mun mak another will like t'burned un." 

Thus Mr. Blocksidge was precluded from speaking to 
Dickie on the subject any more, and the old man's heart 
found rest. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PHILIP ONCE MOBE AT THE SCAB TOP FABM HOUSE. 

Mr. Blocksidge remained as guest at the Scar Top Farnt 
House several days, but contrived to pay many visits ta 
Underbill. Tbe morning after bis arrival be went to William 
Neville's to inqnire after Pbilip, and was mn(^ pleased to 
learn be was expected bome on bis holidays in tbe evening, 
and on tbe following nigbt was to preacb in tbe Garriton 
Independent Chapel. His parents spoke of him in mosi 
bopefal terms, and told Mr. Blocksidge many things con* 
ceming his success and fame at Woolverton he bad not 
previously learnt, for in the letters be wrote to him Pbilip 
was always careful to say little about himself, leaving bis- 
noble patron to discover his progress in tbe style and com- 
position of his sentences, and the nature and height of tbe 
subjects upon which he bad ability to touch. 

The most important news was that of Philip's engagement 
with Miriam Tennant. Tbe matter was of course to be kept 
strictly secret, Elizabeth Neville meaning thereby that it was 
not to be made known among tbe people of Ghirriton, for sho 
was afraid if it reached tbe ears of some of the leading officials 
in tbe Gurriton Wesleyan Methodist Circuit they would be 
using their influence with Mr. Tennant to prevent tbe match,, 
but of this she need not have been much afraid, for that 
gentleman was not half such a dignified person now in the 
estimation of those who used formerly to seek his favour and 
feast at bis table, as when in undisturbed possession of bis- 
wealth. 
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Mr. Blocksidge was pleased at Philip's choice, and thonght 
thafc, althongh he was not yet ont of his teens, it was well it 
had been made so soon, for he was decidedly opposed to long 
delay in matrimonial alliances, believing if there was any 
good in marriage at all, the earlier it was reaped the better, 
the world in which we live having in it so mnch toil and 
strife, pain and bitterness, cloud and shadow. The heart 
yearned for sympathy and was ever seeking it, and if it found 
it not in proper season, became confused and wavered. He 
himself was certainly not an example in what he advocated, 
but this was partly owing to constitutional peculiarities. 

" Whya," said Elizabeth Neville, "but we thowt it war far 
too soon for a lad like him to begin coortin' an' to think o' 
weddin', but when it war to sich a yan as Miss Miriam Tennant, 
'at he found thrown off t'horse i' t'Daneswell Hoad, we 
couldn't say a word agaan it. A' 'at we're flayed on is *at 
shoe's to heegh for him. But Mr. Tennant isn't agaan 'em, 
fer Phil hexed him in a letter 'at he wrahte him, if he wad 
allow him to hev her, an' efter he'd written to Miss Tennant 
to knaw farther partic'lars, he gav' his consent for Miss 
Miriam to do as shoo liked. I'se sewer if it's reet to them at 
Strothber Ha' it owt to be reet to us." 

» 

When Mr. Blocksidge returned to the Scar Top and 
informed Dickie and Nannie Lambert that Philip was to 
come home that evening, and on the following night to preach. 
at the Independent Chapel, the former gave evidence of his 
altered feelings towards him by saying : — 

" He mun spend to-morn then wi' uz, an' yuh mun fetch 
Miss Annie ower an we'll a' gah an' hear him. I nivver were 
i' that chapel afoore, but I'll gan for yehnce. Yuh can't be a 
bad soort if ye're a specimen. But my word! fooak will 
gloor at ma," 
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Philip's snrprise when he came home and fonnd an 
invitation addressed to him from the Scar Top Farm Honse 
may be easily judged. He had intended before his retnm to 
Woolverton to wait npon his old friends, but had never 
thonght of being able to visit them on his former footing. He 
attributed the great change which had taken place in their 
hearts to Mr. Blocksidge, believing that the latter would lose 
no opportunity to forward his interests. It was a soured of 
much gratification to know that during his stay in Garriton, 
he would not be without some place to which he could freely 
go, for as yet he had not many friends among the Independents 
of the village upon whose lasting friendship he dared 
presume. He had started life trusting everybody, but 
experience had taught him a sad lesson respecting the dangers 
of such extreme faith. But notwithstanding this, his better 
nature — his honesty and charity — often led him ftirther in bis 
confidences than was prudent. His mother warned him that 
the same feeling still lived in Garriton that had caused him 
so much sorrow in the past. 

"Thou mun mind,'* she said, **weea thou talks to an' 
what thou says 'to 'em ; thou mun tak caar o* baath t'Heegh 
Chapel lot an' t'Low Chapel lot." 

When in the morning he went to the Scar Top, Mr. 
Blocksidge had gone to Underbill House for Annie, and 
Dickie Lambert was away at sr distant " laithe,^' c^ttending to 
his stock ; but Nannie, the mistress of the house, dressed in 
one of her best gowns and having on a snow-white cap, was 
waiting to receive him. 

As he entered she was struck with his altered appearance, 
he having lost the rusticity of the country and gained the 
look and polish of the town, and being likewise much taller 
than when he left Garriton. 
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"Ah Phil!" she said, "Tse fain to see the', but how 
different thon is, I nivver pictnr*d the* like this, but I mud 
have bin sewer 'at thon wad be changed a good deeal in a 
year. Yonng fooak er nut like owd nns ; sich as me look 
about t'saam for years, an' then we fa' a' at yehnce, like 
green things wi' t'frost i' Antnmn, bnt them at's i' t'spring 
o' life sud grow an' thrive like yonng com. It's a bad thing, 
howiver, to grow an' nnt thrwe, an' that's bin t'caas wi' thee. 
Thon's as thin as a latt an' no maar colour i' thi cheeks ner 
if thon'd nivver knawn ony, Bnt come on wi' the' into t'best 
room, an' drah a chair hnp to t'fire, and mak theesel at haam 
as thon nsed to do." 

Philip obeyed, and had scarcely seated himself before the 
red glaring peat-fire before one of the shepherd dogs 
belonging the house came sniffing aronnd, him, and wagging 
its tail, as if all recollection of previous acquaintance was not 
dead. He spoke to the animal, calling it by its name, and 
patted it on the head, when Nannie said :— ^ 

" Thaer, yuh see, owd Spring hesn't fergitten yuh. He 
sud have bin wi* Dickie helping him wi* t'beeas, but when 
t*weather*s cowd he ollus slinks into t'house. But he's paid 
for his keep mony a time ower, an* it*s nowt but reet 'at 
t'other dog sud now run at t*steed on him. But if J hed na 
wark, Phil, i* mi owd age, I sud dee for t'want on*t. I sal 
keep on as lang as ivver I can^ an' then when I can gan at it 
na langer I mun stop. Thi mother an* me er baath maade o' 
t'saam stuff.** 

As it would be some time before Dickie and Mr. Blocksidge 
returned, Nannie embraced the opportunity afforded by their 
absence to acquaint herself as much as possible with the 
history of Philip's life at Woolverton. What she learnt ftdly 
satisfied her that her exceeding love for him was not mis- 
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placed; he was evidently proof against the temptations 
peculiar to onr great centres of population, was keeping 
himself as she wished him, ''unspotted fra t*world,'' and 
increasing in both knowledge and grace. 

" It isn't often,'* she remarked, "*at theeas two (knowledge 
find grace) gan togither, as IVe hinted at befoor, when 
.speeaking o' man-made parsons out of a college, but thou 
mun tak' caar to niwer hev 'em parted, yan breetens t*other, 
an' when yan on 'em fails us, toother's rheddy to help us 
ower t*stee." 

Of his engagement to Miriam Tennant Philip said not a 
word, for he felt that to make it known to her so soon would 
be unwise, and might expose him to her censures, of which, 
respecting such a matter, he was somewhat afraid, for she 
had always warned him against marrying an undomesticated 
wife, and it was probable she would think Miriam would be 
one of this class. He knew, however, that although Miriam 
had been brought up in the midst of plenty, learning, and 
refinement, she had yet an aptitude for household work and 
management, not to be exceeded by that of the most carefdl 
and industrious housewife. She displayed this fitness for 
domestic duties by the manner, in which she often attended to 
her own requirements at Colonel Elphington's, as well as in 
the accounts she gave him from time to time of her life at 
Strothber Hall. 

Nannie Lambert's advice to Philip was this:— "Niwer 
ihee wed yan o' them proud, stuck-up, finicking women, 'at 
ar' fit fer nowt but playing t'piano an' makking a show — git. 
a wife 'at can mak' a puddin', mend stockings, wesh a floor, 
an' talk sense." 

When Dickie Lambert returned he was not long before he 
changed his heavy, dirty shoes for a lighter and cleaner pair, 
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and joined Nannie and Philip in the snng little parlour, giving, 
as he did so, his young heir a hearty Christian shake of the 
hand, and bidding him welcome to the Scar Top Farm Honse, 
as in days gone by. Philip had to repeat to him the tale he 
had told his wife, and by the time he finished Mr. Blocksidge 
arrived with Annie Metcalfe, from UnderhiU. 

To say that Philip proudly appreciated the honour of 
meeting so distinguished and beautiful a lady under such 
circumst&nces is to say but little. Never before had he 
spoken to her or she to him on equal terms, and to now be 
allowed to be one of the same party, and evidently not from 
the mere form of patronage, but from true feeling and senti- 
ment, was something like a dream, and he felt almost afraid 
to taste the joy. But he bore himself with credit, conversing 
with a freedom not usual in one not specially gifted for social 
intercourse, being in domestic circles of a bashfnl, timorous 
nature, which often caused him to be much embarrassed* 
There was, however, the inspiration of spirits kindred to his 
own, and the sweet consciousness that he was tmderstood. 
Never had he enjoyed such an intellectual feast before, as he 
had that day; there needed only another presence to add 
perfection, by the clear wine of her thoughts, to the banquet » 
All were at their best, and rich and various were their themes. 

Among some of the minor subjects discussed were the 
beauties of Garriton, but there was nothing minor in these to 
them. 

" Garriton," said Philip, ** is as truly written on my heart 
as ever Calais could be on Mary Tudor's, If I had the gifts, 
I would do for it what the 'Wizard of the North' has done 
for many a nook and comer in that ' Land of brown heath and 
shaggy fell.' What few I have shall be used, however, to 
publish its attractions to the world. But I am not content to 
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work alone. Miss Annie has several times employed her 
powers in painting scenes, in the district, of romantic beantj, 
bnt there remain others in great nnmber equally as worthy 
of being transferred to canvas ; and it is my wish that she 
would again turn her attention to illustrating, by her pencil 
and brush, the Upper Craigy. She may do for. it what 
Turner has done for the Lower Craigy, and if Mr. Blocksidge 
would but call to his aid the Muses, he may do for Silva 
Grarrs what Henry Kirk White has done for the Clifton 
Groves. Prose, art and poetry — all three — must be enlisted 
to popularise Grarriton. I will write the guidebook, Miss 
Annie paint the pictures, and Mr. Blocksidge compose the 
poem that shall make Garriton and the Upper Craigy th» 
weekly resort of thousands." 

"It is a glorious dream,*' replied Annie, " and mayhap may 
never be realised, but the fault shall not lie with me. It has 
long been my ambition to bring pilgrims to this the finest but 
least-known portion in our great county, and I am glad ta 
learn of a fellow-worker in the field of sufficient appreciation 
and enthusiasm to do justice to each place and scene." 

"Mr. Neville's estimate,'' answered Mr. Blocksidge, "of 
my poetic powers is far too high, but they are at his service. 
Stolid and indifierent must be that mind which cannot be 
inspired and impressed with grand thoughts when surrounded 
with such surpassing beauty as that peculiar to Silva Garrs.. 
There is not, indeed, in the whole twenty miles from. Deerdale 
Woods to Strothber, a single mile on either bank of the 
Silver Craigy, but what is replete with objects for poetio 
contemplation, and to sing in praise of woods, rocks, streams*, 
and fields hath ever been my joy." 

Thus the three agreed to devote themselves to the fame of 
Garriton and the Upper Craigy. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE SUPBELATIYE QBAGE. 

Philip felt at the conclnsion of such a day that it was well 
he was to preach a sermon, which, if new to his congregation, 
was far from being so to him, and conld therefore be delivered 
without much effort on the part of memory, A short period 
alohe in one of the small rooms of the Sear Top Farm House 
was sufficient to enable him to collect his thoughts, and attain 
the proper mood for the right performance of his duty. 

In addition to Dickie and Nannie Lambert, Annie Metcalfe 
and Mr. Blocksidge, there were many in the G^arriton Inde- 
pendent Chapel that night who had never been seen there 
before, a large majority being Wesleyans. Numbers of these 
were present from high and friendly motives, but there were 
a few to be accounted as spies and critics. Philip was 
unmindful, however, of anything but his work, which, at such 
a time, he could not forget, to consider the intentions of either 
friends or foes. 

The subject of his discourse was wisely selected ; it was, 
indeed, thought that the sermon had been specially made 
for the occasion, some taking it home to themselves, and 
feeling justly ashamed of the part they had taken against the 
preacher. Dickie Lambert listened with but one feeling pre- 
dominant in his heart, and that was gratitude — gratitude 
because his eyes had been opened, his heart enlarged, and his 
conscience cleared. 

As an evidence of the growth of Philip* s mind, and the 
injustice done to his powers by his persecutors, the reader 
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«liall be presented with an outline of the sermon, the matter 
and spirit of which will also set forth the high tone of his 
piety. 

OHAEITY :— The Sxtpeblative Gbace. 
" But the greatest of these is charity.** — 1 Ooe. xiii. 13. 

Si. Paul •stands on a sablimer altitude than all the teachers of ancient 
Borne or philosophic Greecej and he shall shine as a sun when the light they 
shed shall cease to glimmer. Both intellectually and morally he approaches 
the nearest to the highest ideal of true manhood of any person, excepting 
Christ 'Himself, who has lived in Christian times. At any rate he has made 
a deeper, greater, and more lasting impression on the world than any other 
apostle of humanity. It is something worthy of attention and remark that 
one of such lofty endowments and prominent fame should esteem Christian 
■Charity the very basis and crown of all real excellence and greatness. As 
Solomon saw nothing in the world comparable to wisdom, so he saw nothing 
•comx>arable to Charity. Hence his glorious panegyric on Charity contained 
in this chapter. 

Here he places it far above eloquence and teaming, faith and hope, 
'^'Though I speak with tongues of men,'' says he, " and of angels, and have 
not Charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not Charity, it profiteth me nothing.'* 

He also exalts it above mere almsgimng, and above mariAfrdom,, " And 
though," he continues, *' I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not Charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

Further, he arrays Charity in the robes of immortality, " Charity never 
iaileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall faQ ; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away." 

Of course by the term "Charity" he means love— pure and heavenly 
love. Love in its widest, noblest and most glorious signification. And what 
is there in all the universe that exceeds love in beauty, sweetness and power P 
Love does what eloquence and learning, faith and hope could never do. They 
are the handmaids of love, and have to clear the way for its development 
and work. 

Eloquence does indeed possess the spell to fascinate, and knowledge to 
please and astonish ; faith has power to strengthen the heart, and inspire it 
with courage; and hope oaaa sqOthe our sorrows, and is a sure and 
stead&st anchor for the soul, but it is Christian Charity that makes the man. 
The angel Charity holds the throne, and has been crowned by God's own 
Hand as Queen over all the excellences and graces we may possess. He who 
ieels the throb of Charity divine, and is actuated by its blessed spirit, is 
greater than the poet, the philosopher, the orator, the warrior, or the king. 
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In order to show that St. Paulas estamate of the principle, " Chari^ *' is 
tme, I will consider: — Firstly, Charity cls the condition and evidence of 
Christian disdpleslvip. 

It is laid down as such by Christ Himself, who teaches ns that onr love 
for Him should be of snch a nature as to surpass all mere natural affection, 
and be capable of the greatest self-denial and sacrifice. It is not enough tiiat 
we lore Him and our kindred as well— we must love Him above our kindred ; 
it is not enough that we Iotc Him so as to bear His name — we must be willisg^ 
to bear His^*' reproach " too. Does He not say, " He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me. And he that taketh not his cross and 
f oUoweth after Me, is not worthy of Me P " 

Thus our love to Christ must be gauged by comparison and proved by 
addon. Charity in Him is an attribute ; in us it is a grace ; and according as 
our measure of the grace is above every other feeling of the soul— causing 
us to esteem Him more than all that is in the world, and to be willing to suffer 
for His sake— are we received into his communion and fellowship. 

Moreover it is essential to perfect harmony in our redemption that we 
should love. Love is the moving principle — the very soul of redemption. 
Hence the necessity of it in us. As it was love that brought Christ to man,. 
so it is love that must bring man to Christ ; and as without love Christ will 
not accept us, so without love we cannot know that he does accept us. 

If you want therefore to know that you are true disciples of Christ, see- 
whether love, the real root of the Christian life, is within you. Let each ask 
himself —What do I think of Christ ? Is He the first in my opinions and 
affections ? Are my feelings towards Him purer, better, larger, warmer and 
more constant than towards anything else P Is His name more sacred to me- 
than any other name ? How much can I bear for Him and how mucb can 
Hose? 

In this way you will soon discover your proper standing. It is the eadest 
and the truest test of your position to know which way and to what object 
your heart is the most inclined. 

I have before now comiiared the love we bear to Christ to an echo. It is 
simply giving back to Him what He has already given to us. St. John 
expresses the same idea when he says, "We love Him because He first 
loved us." 

If, therefore, your preference is for Christ ; if, from a sense of His great 
love for the world and for you, there has been bom within you an ardent 
desire for a manifestation of Him to your soul, and if you cry out after Him 
by night and by day, be assured that if He has not already put His seal upon 
you He is about to do so, and most surely will. "Love is of God, and every 
one that loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God." " And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before Him.'* 

Again, if love is a necessary condition of Christian discipleship, and the 
evidence of the same to us, it is certainly the evidence of it to others. The- 
world knows the Spirit of Christ when it sees it. We must not think men 
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are so ignorant as not to be able to distingnish between the proper temper of 
ra Chiistian and that of an opposite character. ** By this shall all men know 
'ye are my disciples, if ye lore one another." Love is the only way by which 
we can give testimony of our religion to the world. 

It is as much the mission of Christianity to bind man to man as to bind 
man to God. 

A body of true Christian men is the holiest brotherhood on earth. There 
«ezist within it ties which surpass those of all mere natural relationship, and 
an influence is given ont by it, to the world, of irresistible potency. The 
ties are spiritual, and the influence has more of God in it than any other in 
the world. Both the ties and the influence are composed of one principle, 
and that is love. 

No religion will effectually tell upon the world but that of Charity, and 
that is because the world will not believe in any other. Love is that by 
which Christ conquers us, and it is the power by which we must conquer. 

The highest ideal of a Christian Church is that of a community in which 
ih^ pervading, directing, controlling and supreme spirit is love. There must 
i)e no bigotry, no exclusiveness, no selfishness, no arrogance, no pride, but a 
heart that will open itself to all, and embrace all ; a disposition at once 
humble, liberal and magnanimous. These are the genuine marks of Charity ; 
^and no scepticism, no form of antagonism, in fact, is powerful enough to 
hinder that Church from prospering in which they are found. 

He who possesses Christian Charity belongs^, really, to no sect or party. 
He is my brother and thy brother — the property of the whole Church of 
'Christ. 

Secondly, I will speak of Clia/nty as the law under which we ha/oe the 
^formation and growth of Christian character. 

Character is a compound of many qualities, but there is always one of 
which all the rest partake, and upon which they are all dependent. They 
^receive from it their life and energy, and it is that one quality which gives 
to character its identity. To discover, then, our character we must ascertain 
.its prevailing element ; others who wish to know us must do the same. We 
shall be selfish, proud, ambitious, spiteful, or the other way, according to 
•the principle that rales. If that is love then the whole of our character will 
be affected by it, and participate in its nature. It vrill not possess a single 
•excellence or virtue but will derive from it its being, nourishment, strength 
and beauty. Every other grace partakes of this grace. 

For instance, faith. Does it not spring up under the influence of love ? 
And also hope ? How could we believe in Christ, lean upon Him, trust Him 
;if we did not love Him ? And how could we hope for heaven if our love was 
not already set upon heaven ? 

This is the reason why Charity or love is called the superlative grace. If 
all the other graces are dependent upon it, and receive from it their life and 
.scolour, it must certainly be greater than all. 
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The measare, then, of our Christian perfection most be judged by the^ 
measure of our lore. If, therefore, you wish for an increase of faith, seek an 
increase of love ; if your hope needs invigorating and expanding, get into- 
the atmosphere of love ; if you are of a fearful heart, aspire after that 
perfect love which casteth out fear. And 

" Brother ! If thou would'st live in purity, 

(5u.OAX CkO \A\J\JL AUVOD, tUlU. UCVIAB WllkUO tAJ DCO j 

If thou in this vain show wouId*st be a man, 
But a little lower than the angels, seek. 
Strive, struggle, and piously pray for love- 
Love in thy thought, thy word, thy soul, thy life — 
Love angelic, sincere, like truth, cloudless ; 
Charitable, unselfish, innocent. 
Forgiving, unsuspicious, true and firm — 
Then shalt thou see wit^ love's eye all God's works, 
And own that they are very good. Beauty 
Will be thy willing handmaid. Liberty 
Thy guest, and love thy guide to heaven." 

Thou wilt then never speak harshly of thy fellows ; no bitterness will rankle- 
in thy breast, and no envy dwell in thine eye. 

Thirdly, I will consider CJiarity as the maiTirspring of Christian activity 
and work. 

Where there is no love there can be no service. All Christ*s followers 
are £ree men ; they work not from compulsion, but from conviction and 
desire. *' The love of Christ constraineth us." And what will not the love 
of Christ constrain a man to do ? See what it will move him to do for his 
country. Firing his heart with the noblest patriotism, it will induce him to 
sink every personal consideration, to put aside every worldly interest, and 
risk his fame-^his all — on one grand stake for the elevation of his nation 
and the establishment of justice and liberty. 

In this way did the charity which " rejoiceth not in iniquity " affect the 
soul of Wilberforce. When it awoke within it that glorious thought of 
slave emancipation nothing could stop him from attempting to carry it out. 
When asleep it was the angel of his dreams, and, w}ien awake, the burden 
of his talk. He bore with meekness the jeers and attacks of a proud 
aristocracy; patiently contended with the most determined and inveterate- 
opposition, until, at last, he triumphed in the holy cause, and placed that gem 
in the nation's crown which has made England to-day the praise of the world. 

The more a man has of Christian love, and the better, nobler patriot wiU 
he be. A patriot that is not a Christian is in danger of misleading his 
countrymen ; of resorting to cruel means to carry out his purposes, and of 
studying his own enrichment more than the benefit of the empire. 

But Christian Charity doth not confine herself to a country or an empire ; 
her work is universal. She is the very fountain of all philanthropy. Seeking 
not her own, but studving only the interests of mankind, she sends us- 
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wherever there are distress and suffering, and prompts ns to aUeviate th^m. 
This is why she is sculptured with a tear on her (^eeks, her hands stretched 
ont to help, and a crowd of orphans gathered at her feet. 

Thy faith, my brother, cannot bind np my wonnds, speak words of 
sweetness and comfort to my troubled heart, and deliver me from hanger 
and starvation ; but thy Charity can. 

See how Christian Charity caused Howard to work in his prison renova- 
tion. Look what grand organizations, institutions and movements we owe 
to the workings of this blessed grace in the human heart. 

If you possess true Charity you will not ask whether men have brought 
themselves into diffictilties and trial by their own folly and sin— it will be 
sufficient to know that they need help. Love does not bestow her gifts 
merely where they are merited. Proper discrimioation, of course, is neces- 
sary, lest a vagabond and hypocrite should receive that which those who are 
really honest and are really in want ought to have. But in the case, for 
instance, of a man who has come down in the world, and whom most men 
seem inclined to keep down, I think it is the duty of Christians not to stand 
aloof, but let the man see there are kindly hearts around him, and try to 
raise him again if it be possible. 

But Christian Charity aims at more even than the obtaining of national 
rights, and ministering to the physical, temporal and intellectual wants of 
humanity — she seeks our entire saVoation, Hence she hath ever stimulated 
the followers of Christ to labour for the spiritual elevation of men, '^hich is 
the noblest feature of Christian work. The more Charity we have the 
more will our hearts bum for the conversion of the world to Grod. Charity 
makes a man sacrifice home with all its hallowed associations, friends with 
all their endearments, wealth with all its attractions, and country with all 
its blessings, to preach the Gospel in a far-off land. Persecution, trial, 
suffering, and even death itself, will not deter him. He will face all, bear all 
for the good of souls. 

Think of Carey in the jungles of India ; John Williams, the martyr of 

Erromanga ; Ellis, of Madagascar ; Brainerd among the American Indians, 

and Moffat and Livingstone in Africa. What could have prompted them in 

their work but the very noblest and purest Charity ? 

• *••*•••« 

Whatever Charity is the Christian should be, and whatever it does the 

Christian should do. You will, therefore, know what you should be and do 

when you read, " Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; Charity envieth not ; 

Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 

seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 

in iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, 

hopeth all things, endureth all things. " Well might the Apostle say, " Follow 

after Charity," and, '' above all these things put on Charity, which is the bond 

of perfectness." 

When the service was concliided, Dickie Lambert did not 

forget to compliment Philip on his progress, and to encourage 
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him to continne to apply himself with spirit and energy to 
the work he had chosen. Nannie deferred saying anything 
till another day, at least to him, bnt did not neglect the 
opportunity to speak in praise of both Philip and his sermon, 
to some to whom she well knew neither subject was palatable. 
As Mr. Blocksidge had to see Annie Metcalfe home to 
Underhill House, and the night was dark, Philip was asked 
to accompany him. He was gratified to learn that both of 
them were highly pleased with his discourse. As he and 
Mr. Blocksidge returned to Grarriton the latter, much to his 
surprise, invited him to his marriage. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

MBS. STYLES HEARS MORE THAN SHE LIKES. 

Philip returned to Woolverton two days earlier than 
•expected, and on this account easily succeeded in obtaining 
permission to attend the wedding of his friend on Christmas 
Day. To describe what took place with him in the interval, 
I have no special call ; the reader can very well picture the 
ordinary course of a life spent in circumstances in which each 
day, with the exception of those relieved by meetings with 
Miriam, was a fac-simile of the one gone by. 

That Christmas Day on which Mr. Blocksidge and Annie 
Metcalfe were married, is, of com*se, one of the brightest in 
the annals of Gurriton, Seldom had there stood on the steps 
of the marriage altar in the fine old church on the other side 
of the water, persons whose union caused more excitement, 
or attracted within its walls during the solemnization of 
the marriage, a larger and more respectable multitude of 
spectators. 

There were present nearly all the leading families of the 
district, — the Twisletons, Erocters, Carrs, Carlisles, Homers, 
Jacksons, Fletchers, Bathmells, Ibbotsons, Wrathalls, and 
Storeys. But " Captain" Jinks and his son Walter Orlando 
were conspicuous by their absence; the latter had gone, in 
fact, to Craggwick, to spend the day in more than usual 
license and dissipation. 

Philip occupied the same pew as Dickie and I^annie 
Lambert, having accompanied them from Garriton, His 
presence as one specially invited, was whispered about among 
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the people, with manifestatioiLS of surprise, no one being able 
to explain the m jstery in which' it was involved; and when, 
the beautiful bride and handsome bridegroom left the chnrch, 
and were followed by him to TJnderhill Honse, the astonish-^ 
ment of the crowd increased. 

Philip's next visit to Garriton and to the ancient parish 
church, was for a much dififerent purpose. It occurred six 
weeks afler Christmas — the occasion being Nannie Lambert's 
funeral. Having loved him like a mother, he wept for her^ 
when he received the news of her death, as a son. Quietly, 
but suddenly, was she called hence. On the night preceding 
her death, she seemed as well and as full of spirit as ever — 
talked, joked, read, and prayed as usual — and in the morning, 
Dickie found her a corpse by his side. At her grave Phihp's 
anguish reached its height, but had he known how much 
Nannie had really thought of him, done for him, and prayed 
for him, in the last years of her life, he would have felt still 
deeper reasons for his grief. As for Dickie Lambert — ^it 
seemed as if the sorrow would break his heart, but an abiding 
trust in God, and the thought of meeting his faithful partner 
in heaven, supported him. 

Another year passed away, and then Philip entered the 
ministry, for which Messrs. Little & Green set him at liberty 
six months before the term of his apprenticeship was expired,, 
and made him a valuable present of books and money besides. 
His first pastorate was in one of the western counties in tho 
South of England. His fame had reached a small village in 
an outlying district, where there was, in consequence, a desire 
created in the breasts of the deacons of the Congregational 
Church to hear him, and arrangements were made for him ta 
" supply " the pulpit for two consecutive Sundays. He was^ 
though yet so young, unanimously chosen by the people. It- 
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mattered nothing to them that he had passed through none 
of the colleges of the denomination, or that he was without the 
advantages of a proper normal training, for so inefficient had 
been the pastors who had come to them, some of them with 
the veiy highest recommendations, from college, during the 
previous twenty years, that their confidence in the supply of 
ministers from that source was considerably shaken. It was 
thus more in Philip's favour than otherwise, that he had not 
been to college. Some of his hearers were highly educated 
and refined, and these said that, in addition to superior in- 
telligence to any of his predecessors, and a more correct and 
natural manner of speaking, he possessed very much more 
spiritual power, and was therefore sure to be more useful. 
Their judgment was confirmed. 

Philip succeeded even beyond expectation. The little neat 
chapel soon became crowded at all the services, and his name 
soon became noised abroad over the whole county, by most 
of the ministers of which he was received, at first with great 
suspicion ; but ultimately they were only few who received him 
thus, and these had to be silent respecting him. 

After he had been settled in his new home a year or so, he 
decided, all things agreeable, to marry. He had only been 
able, since he left Woolverton, to see Miriam twice. She felt 
very lonely, and often very sad, now he was living so far away, 
and was therefore as willing as himself to enter on the joys 
and sorrows of matrimonial life. So it was arranged that she 
should give Colonel Elphington due notice of her intention to 
leave Elm Tree Hall, and prepare for the marriage. Philip's 
salary was not large, but, with a little teaching on her part, 
Miriam was sure they could live on it with comfort ; and Philip 
knew that in Gh^antley, the place where he lived, there was a 
nice opening for a school of the natare she proposed to keep. 
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Colonel Elphington being from home, to expedite matters, 
was written to, and with snch consternation did he receive the 
letter, that he was induced to return forthwith, to prevent, if 
possible, what appeared to him a great calamity- 
Miriam — or as he courteously called her, Miss Tennant — 
going to leave ! and had been so faithful to her charge ! and 
of whom his dear children were so fond I Nay — had he not 
himself felt growing in his ' heart towards her an affection 
which nothiug could uproot ? Had he not sought her when 
his spirits were dull or his heart sad, that he might dissipate 
his gloom, and lighten his sorrow, bj listening to the music 
of her voice, and gazing on the beauty of her face — followed 
her into the garden, into the park, and into the fields ? He 
had dreamt of her, waited for her, and now was he to lose 
her ? It should not be. Where was she thinking of going, 
and 'what was she going to do ? There is surely, thought he, 
some grievance — ^Mrs. Styles, perhaps — ^but he would find it 
out. 

From this the reader will understand that he was ignorant 
of Miriam's engagement with Philip, and suspected she was 
leaving Elm Tree Hall for a situation in some other family. 

Miriam believed, when she knew of his sudden return, 
that her letter was the cause of it, and avoided him. He 
succeeded, however, in finding her the next evening in the 
arbour where she had gone to escape him, and there he desired 
€ui explanation of the circumstances which had led to her 
resolve, and spoke his mind. 

'* Miss Tennant,'* said he, " I have hurried home to prevent 
your leaving. Tell me what it is that renders you uncomfort- 
able under my roof, and it shall be put right," 

*' I have no cause for unhappiness in your house, whatso- 
ever, and have never had, for I have always felt that I had 
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that freedom in it, wliich conld scarcely be expected elsewhere. 
Holding the post of teacher in your family, I have been 
treated much above my station, and it is my wish that yon 
would be assnred, as I endeavoured to assure you in my letter, 
that I have the most grateful sense of your kindness, and 
shall ever have pleasure in recurring to that portion of my 
life which has been spent at Woolverton. I leave here for — " 

" Don't say you leave here at all," interrupted the Colonel, 
" until I have spoken, and not then, for I have much to say, 
and I wish you to duly consider it. When first you came to 
Elm Tree Hall, my fancy was captivated with your charms, 
but having so recently laid a wife in the grave whose memory 
will be ever cherished, I put a seal upon my lips, and prudence 
has kept me silent until now." 

Here Miriam made an attempt to leave him, but he 
stepped before her, and said, she being obliged to listen : — 
" No, hear my tale. This place is private — ^no one is near to 
report our words. Miss Tennant, have patience. There — 
believe me — I have a love for you pure as the snow just fallen 
from the clouds, and as true as night and day are to the earth. 
Your image is ever before my eyes, and while I am fascinated 
with the vision of your beauty, I am compelled to adore you 
for your virtues and your mind. Often must you have noticed 
my melancholy, and how, if you uttered but one cheerful word, 
it was all dispersed, and I was my better self again. My 
greatest happiness has been when I could induce you to visit 
my Museum of Art, and there converse with me on the 
wonders of human genius and human workmanship. Our 
tastes have harmonized, and it is chiefly at such times you 
have unconsciously raised me into a world of thought and 
knowledge I could never have reached in any other society. 
I wish not to win you with my wealth, it would be indeed 
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impossible, I am not sanguine of impressing yon with the 
handsomeness of my person, as I am now past mj prime, bnt 
I do hope you will consider an iutelligent appreciation of your 
qualities, and the possession of such a love as I have named, 
as the only grounds upon which I press my suit. There are, 
of course, my children, whose welfare I am bound and 
delighted to study, but I am persuaded I am doing this when 
I am attempting that which will redound to my own — ^their 
interests are wrapped in mine — a good wife to me will be a 
good mother to them. Miss Tennant, you will be such a wife 
and such a mother. Say you will accept me for what I am, 
and you will then minister happiness to a mind diseased, in 
such degree as no words can tell." 

When Colonel Elphington thought no other presence near 
during the utterance of his love, he was much mistaken, for 
behind the arbour, securely hid by the tall privet hedge, was 
Mrs. Styles at her accustomed work, and almost tnad with 
envy, jealousy and rage. She saw Miriam when she left the 
hall, noticed Colonel Elphington follow hery and having an 
idea there was something unusual, determined to get to know, 
if possible, what it was. She therefore quickly stole to the 
place mentioned, and was pleased to find she was to be 
successful; But her pleasure soon gave place to the feelings 
just ascribed to her. 

As she heard the Colonel tell his tale, the demon rose so 
much in her false, old soul, she could have torn Miriam to 
pieces. It was unbearable to think that a Miss like her was 
ensnaring her master's heart,, when she herself had set her 
mind upon him — and a gentleman with such wealth too — and 
dreamt of being mistress in the house in which she served. 
The Colonel must not be sane ; he needed a woman at the 
head of his household, and not a gi^l. Often had she laboured 
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io prevent Buch an issue as tliat was in ber eyes, but it had 
l)een all in vain. Ah ! those qniet, blnshing maidens, they 
knew what was their object ; btit Colonel Elphington mnst 
helm his own vessel if he liked, for she wonld seek a home 
and a husband in some other neighbourhood. 

She heard him to the end, and feeling certain that Miriam 
would now become his wife, waited not for her reply, but 
hurried back to the Hall, not to tell the servants where she 
had been, nor what she really knew, but to insinuate to them 
ihat she believed Miriam was aspiring for the Colonel's hand. 
They said, however, they hoped it was true, and that she 
would get it, and this blew up her rage to a frenzy it was 
impossible to conceal. 

Miriam's answer to tha Colonel was as follows : — " I am 
sorry, indeed. Colonel Elphington, to be compelled to hear 
your confession of love for me, for had you allowed mo I 
should have told you that which I am sure would have caused 
you to keep the secret in your own breast, I much regret I 
did not tell it in my letter — ^then this demonstration on your 
part would altogether have been prevented, but my reason for 
keeping it back was a wish to keep the matter unknown here 
until the time came for me to go. I am to be married on the 
first of May to Mr. Philip Neville, of Garriton, whose name 
you may have never heard, but he does not live at Garriton 
now — he is a minister at Grantley, on the banks of the Wye, 
in Monmouthshire. When I say I can love none but him, you 
will not refuse to excuse my non-acceptance of your noble 
offer," 

The gallant Colonel was stunned, but with knightly 
heroism conquered his feelings, and said, ''That which is 
sacred to another I will not seek. Believe in my undiminished 
esteem and desire for your happiness." 
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After other similar wordd lie left her. At the time 
mentioned Miriam and Philip were joined in the bonds of 
wedlock. Soon after Mrs. - Styles left Elm Tree Hall ; and 
the Colonel is jet a widower. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DOWN AND UP. 

'' When a man's down he is down; when he is np he is up ; 
bnt when he is half'way so, he is neither np nor down." Such 
was one of the sayings of William Neville, and as it snits the 
contents of this chapter, I have pleasure in recording it. I 
conld chronicle many of his sayings which would be no dis- 
credit to my book, but the tale I have had to tell must now 
close. There is one saying, however, which I will venture to 
hand down to posterity, and that is another reference to the 
dignity of his trade. 

" A tailor," said he, " is the next man to God." 

Four years after his happy marriage, Ptilip Neville's health 
failed to that degree that he was obliged to leave his comfort- 
able home by the Wye, and seek resuscitation in his native 
county. As he had no private income whereby he could support 
himself and family, it was necessary he should do something 
in his profession. With this view, and the yet higher one of 
serving faithfully his Master, he removed to a populous and 
ungodly town, where there was no Congregational Church, 
and where he could breathe an air partly akin to that of 
Garriton. Here he came with his wife and family, with 
nothing to subsist upon but a small sum of money out of the 
sale of furniture, and a purse of gold of no great weight, but 
yet a token of the affection in which he was held by the 
people of Grantley. 

He immediately commenced his mission, took a large room, 
visited from house to house, and gathered together a congrega- 
tion of williug hearers of the Gospel. To raise a new church 

w 
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in sucli a place wonld be a noble work, and he expected- 
countenance and support from the Congregational Churches 
and ministers of the district. But few, however, would trust 
him ; he had come amongst them without their call, and could 
only be considered as an intruder. One day, in visiting his 
brethren, he waited upon two holding the most prominent 
positions in a certain town, and while, when he presented his 
papers to one, he was received with all the courtesy and gentle- 
ness of a Christian gentleman, by the other, on attempting 
the same thing, he was bowed out of his house as an impostor. 
But this he bore with meekness, and, pursuing his object, was 
blessed with much success. But the sufferings and hardships 
he and the high-sooled Miriam had to endure can scarcely be 
believed. 

His idea was that God's cause should be supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the people — ^that there should be 
no pew-rents, and no collections. On this principle he started, 
and sometimes the weekly sum in the offertory was only half- 
a-crown. From this it may be judged how ofben flesh meat 
was placed upon the table, or butter spread upon the bread. 
But Philip and Miriam cared not so long as their efforts 
prospered, which they did beyond all expectation. There was 
every likelihood of an important church being built up, but 
this only increased the jealousy and opposition of those not 
favourable to the movement. 

The Home Missionary Society, after much contention, at 
last voted a handsome grant in aid of the work. The receipt 
of this was the beginning of a change to be^ deplored. The 
people felt less called upon to give and to sacrifice, and the 
glory began to wane. On a certain discovery being made, 
how T will not say, matters grew worse. The discovery was 
this: — ^laymen and students could be obtained to take the 
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place of the pastor at a much lower rate than that at which 
he was paid. It was then resolved by a party who had always 
professed to be Philip's best friends and supporters, to get rid 
of the self-denying pastor, and save their pockets. Long, 
long did this conspiracy exist, and Philip knew nothing of it. 
But when at last his eyes beheld it, the unfaithfulness and 
ingratitude of those concerned in it caused a sword of pain 
to strike through his heart, and his brain to reel. His health, 
which before had been much improved, became so completely 
sh&ttered ^hat it was with difficulty and danger he could be 
removed for awhile to Garriton, 'There he was soon partly 
restored, and, returning again to his work, he hoped to put 
matters right. The conspiracy was only confined to six^ 
the rest of the congregation being true. On being advised 
by a wise and able minister to form a church, he did so, 
but this only served to damage his case, for he incurred 
thereby the disapproval and condemnation of the Home 
Missionary Society, and its aid was at once withdrawn. Had 
Philip been physically and mentally strong enough, he might 
yet have triumphed, for the old spirit came among his 
people, and they would have done anything to retain him, 
but he was not equal to the hardship and toil the struggle 
for ultimate success implied, and he felt compelled to fail in a 
good cause. 

With bitter lessons, reaped by bitter experience, he retired 
to Garriton, apparently to die. One lesson he had learnt was 
that the only true Independent Church is that which maintains 
itself; another that democracy may be as despotic as auto- 
cracy ; and a third that ministers are often the worst enemies 
ministers have to fear. Oh ! that the Charity of which he 
preached in the Garriton Independent Chapel was more con- 
spicuous among them. 
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Olad were Philip's foes to see him brought so low. Even 
at Garriton the old fires again broke out, bnt it was not 
for long. 

Philip's friend, Mr. Blocksidge, still stood by him, and he 
and Annie often ministered to the necessities of his familv. 
One morning a message was sent him from the Scar Top Farm 
House that Dickie Lambert was dying, and wished to see 
him. He hurried to hear his last words, but before he arrived 
the good old man was dead. 

In the evening Mr. Blocksidge came from Hopton, and 
revealed to Philip and Miriam that they were now no longer 
poor. The Scar Top Farm and all Dickie Lambert's money 
were theirs ! They could scarcely believe it, ^ut Mr. Block- 
sidge gave them the history of the will, and after the funeral 
the reading of the will confirmed his words. 

Jeremiah Carr winced much at having to be an executor 
of a will in which wealth was devised so much against his 
wish, but Ajithony Winter kept him to his duty. 

All Garriton wondered that Philip Neville should be 
Dickie Lambert's heir. 



FINIS, 



GLOSSARY. 



JLddUt to darn. 
JLgajut, at work. 

At efier, afterimrd. 
^ackston, a flat surface upon which 
oat bread is baked. 

Barh, a child. 

JBelUmt to poison (probably meant 
origmally the cnrse of i^e heathen 
god Baal) 
B&tiky an elevated flagstcne. 

Bidet to bear. 

Bield, shelter. 

Blaa, of a bluish colonr. 

Braolded, bore a resemblance. 
.Brcutf a pinafore. 

BroAf, to beat. 
.Bv/rr, a barrier. 

Ca/p, to surprise. 

C<U-hd' -tree, iher Gommon hawthorn. 
'CraW'hoke, a cross-beam. 

CMUy-prat, metaphorically a little 
npstart. 

Claggiff adhesive. 

Clarty, adhesive. 

Clega, the insect known as blood- 

DarHsoTif a sneak. . [sucker. 

VerTmgf moving quickly. 

J)howlyt lonely. 

DowVyj lonely. 

Dree, long, tiresome. 

Dub, a pool. 

Fain, glad. 
hashed, bothered. 

lell, a hill. 

Fesb, to bind. 

Fettle, to put in order, to mend. 

Fladge, flattery. 

Flay*d, frightcuned. 

Forefield, the breast of a minei 

Qaom, gone. 

Qaat, away. 

Gaum, to notice. 

Qaumiess, stupid, senseless. 

Oa/y, good, excellent, long. 

Qerse, grass. 

QUI, a ravine. 

Qvrds, fits. 

Qirs, grass. 

-^Zoor, to stare. 

-Ohhkened, shocked. ^ 



QradeVy, decent, good. 

Eelks, craggy heiji^hts. 

Holmes, flat portions of land. 

Hullai, an owl. 

Ing, a meadow. 

Kekstons, the dead haulms of beans. 

Kep, to catch. 

Kibble, a wooden or iron tub. 

Knuckle, metaphorically to submit. 

Laithe, a bam. 

Leemer, a hazel nnt. 

Lick, to whip, surpass, subdue. 

Lish, active. 

Ling, heather. 

Marra, like, equal. 

Mense, respect, decency, neatness, 

Meitled, spirited. 

Ne-uf, fist. 

Noddle, head. 

Poddish, porridge. 

Rise, a place in a mine in which the 

miners work upwards. 
Bodden, to rest. 
Sackless, sorrowful. 
Shutter, to fall altogether. 
Slayatt hoff, a person who lacks sense, 

a wild, careless fellow. 
SUfter, an opening or crevice. 
Slowme, an unnatural or half-sleep. 
Smittled, infected. 
Snodden. to render even. 
Sparrdble, rough, covered with sharp 

points. 
Sta*, to tiie, to give in. 
Stee, a stile. 
Stoor, a dust. 
Sykes, a place of small streams, wet 

boggy leuid. 
Threap, to argue. 
Throughs, stones that reach through 

a wall, and give strength. 
Tommy, a slang term for bread. 
Topper, of surpassing merit. 
Tued, laboured, weary. 
Twined, cross. 
WaZlahf insipid. 
Wick, hving, lively. 
Winle-streeah, a withered seed-grass. 

stem. 
Tett, a gate. 
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